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Bombs on the Yalu 


+ HE raids by hundreds of American aircraft on the power stations 

on the Korean bank of the Yalu River can hardly have caused 
more disturbance in that remote part of the world than they have 
done at Westminster. Question hour in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday was in a turmoil, and on Wednesday the Labour Party even 


abandoned a debate on their favourite topic of the cost of living in 


order to discuss the events in Korea. The main domestic political 
result has been to show, once again, how much less Mr Attlee differs 
from Mr Eden than he does from Mr Bevan and to give the Govern- 
ment a much-needed opportunity for showing firmness and reason. 


What concerns: the public, however, is not which party derives 
advantage from the incident but its inherent rights and wrongs. There 
are three separate questions involved, which the parliamentary discus- 
sion. inevitably tended to confuse. The first is whether these raids 
went beyond the agreed policy for the conduct of the campaign in 
Korea. Clearly they did not. There has never been any question 
about the propriety of conducting hostilities anywhere in North Korea, 
or of air raids even beyond the Yalu should the necessity arise. That 
is agreed policy—agreed among the United Nations participating in 
the campaign and agreed between the parties (or at least between the 
two successive Governments) in this country. 


The second question is whether the raids were wise—that is, 
whether they were calculated to hasten the end of the war. On that, 
opinions may legitimately differ. Those whose general approach is 
that any and every American action is per se dangerous, while every 
Communist action, however aggressive in appearance, is natural and 
forgivable, will have no difficulty in convincing themselves that the 
Americans are precipitating a world war. Others who do not share 
this prejudice will still have their doubts ; strong action always involves 
risks. To the majority of people who try to preserve open minds, 
however, it will seem at least arguable that a forcible reminder of this 
kind may help to bring the everlasting truce negotiations to a con- 
clusion. Whether or not General Clark’s judgment on this was sound, 
the sequel will show soon enough. But he certainly has far better 
material for forming a judgment than laymen half a world away who 
have not’ been in contact with the Chinese and have no access to 
intelligence reports. 

The third question is whether there should have been consultation 
with the British and other interested governments before the. action 
was ordered. There was time for consultation, as the Joint Chiefs in 
Washington were consulted. Moreover, Lord Alexander and Mr 
‘Selwyn Lloyd were in Tokyo when the action was being planned ; so 
the omission was clearly deliberate. The American argument can well 
be imagined : the Supreme Commander was appointed not by the 
United Nations, but by the President of the United States ; if Britain 
were to be consulted, half a dozen others would also have to be told 
what was afoot ; and if an international debate has to precede military 
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action, then there will be no secrets and no action. 

These arguments have some force. Nevertheless, to 
take action of this particular kind in this particular place 
and at this particular time without any consultation with 
the associated governments is a capital blunder. It will 
revive (however unjustly) all the suspicions of the other 
free nations that the Americans are trigger-happy. It will 
provide fresh material for all those who argue (whether 
or not they believe it) that it is the ruthlessness of Wash- 
ington rather than the aggressiveness of Moscow that 
most threatens the world’s peace. It is a free gift to 
Bevanism all over the western world. There is very 
little doubt that the present British Government, had 
it been asked, would have given its agreement, 
though perhaps reluctantly. Yet the position of the 
American Administration would have been infinitely 
stronger vis-d-vis the rest of the world if it could 
have said so—and no weaker vis-a-vis its own public 
opinion. 


Four-Power Talks? 


I T is a pity that much of the comment upon the possi- 

bility of reopening four-power talks on the German 
problem hz: stressed the differences and the oscillations 
m the western approach. It is true that there have been 
disagreements over timing and even over a possible 
agenda, but such differences concern only the immediate 
tactics of western policy. The fundamental strategy— 
of building a secure and prosperous Atlantic community 
and of associating Germany with it—remains completely 
unchanged and nothing that Russia has to say or offer, 
short perhaps of massive disarmament, has the power to 
affect the western powers’ fundamental objectives. In 
fact, there is really only one question to. be asked of the 
Soviet Union’s peremptory demand for immediate talks 
on Germany. Would the acceptance or the refusal of 
such talks better serve the procéss of building up Atlantic 
strength ? 

It has been the American belief—a belief shared by Dr 
Adenauer—that to open talks with Russia now would 
invite the German legislature to delay ratification of the 
Bonn agreements and would thus postpone the coming 
into effect of the European Defence Community. Those 
who want to open negotiations do not really hold the 
comtrary ; their motives are mixed, and there are strong 
tendéncies in France—and some in Britain—to snatch 
at any chance that the Russians might have something 
new to say. But what seems likely to be decisive are the 
views held by the Germans themselves. Neither fears 
in Paris nor pressure from Washington can now alter 
the fact that Germany’s contribution to western security 
will be decided in Germany by Germans. It is the atti- 
tude of the Federal Assemblies in Bonn that will deter- 
mine ratification and it begins to look as though four- 
power talks on Russia, far from delaying German 
ratification, may have become a precondition of -any 
ratification at all. 

The warning has already been given by the Upper 
House at Bonn, which has laid down a clause-by-clause 
procedure for the ratification of the treaties. The 
Bundesrat, in thus delaying the decision, reflects a very 
widespread mood in Western Germany today, a mood 
of caution and indecision and of panic dislike for responsi- 
bility. The attitude is not surprising. The reversals in 
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The trouble would seem to be that these matters are 
settled in Tokyo on purely military, or at least | 
considerations. There has been some talk of appointiy. 
a British military deputy to General Clark. It is an exci, 
lent idea ; but it will not meet the real need, which 
that the soldiers, of whatever nationality, should have 
someone at their side to tell them what the world-wiq 
political consequences of their military actions are likely 
to be. It is the old story that the Americans, a civiliay 

ple if ever there was one, nevertheless do not scem tp 
oe how to keep their soldiers under civilian contro} 
Yet they will have to if they wish to enjoy the full conf. 
dence of the rest of the world and keep the alliance of the 
free nations alive. As Clemenceau said, war is too serious 
a matter to be left to generals. “If the Pentagon is allowed 
to treat the war in Korea as its own private show, the 
world will take the same attitude. And that would ly, 
victory for the Communists far greater than any they cay 
achieve by military victory in Korea. é 
















































German—and indeed in Allied—philosophy and policy 
have been so startling in the last decade that no man fee: 
sure that his views of today may not prove grounds for his 
imprisonment tomorrow. The cry that those who ratify 
the Bonn conventions are traitors to German unity hy 
had its effect. In spite of all that -has happened sinc 
1947, the belief still persists that, if only the agreemeni 
are abandoned, German unity will be conceded by the 
Russians on terms that democrats can accept. Only # 
the western powers have proved quite conclusively and 
all over again that Russia’s terms for reunion are too stifi 
for the West Germans themselves to swallow, will ratifica- | 
tion go forward. In other words, it seems as though talks 
with Russia, far from being an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of western strength, represent the next tactical step 
towards achieving it. . 


The framework of any talks with Russia must, 
naturally, in no way contradict this objective. It would 
have to be made clear in the most unequivocal terms that 
the only German unity in which the West is interested 
is one based on the most complete freedom of speech 
and thought and political action ; that though the future 
all-German government cannot be forced to take over 
Western Germany’s membership in the Atlantic com- 
munity, it must be free to do so, and will indeed be en- 
couraged to do so ; and that there can be no withdrawal 
of the western occupying forces from Germany until 2 
lasting peace is fully assured. Im short, the only thing 
worth negotiating about is the conditions that are neces- 
sary for genuinely free elections to proceed. 

The western powers have the tactical advantage that 
elections conducted with scrupulous fairness can only 
lead to one result—the annexation of Eastern Germany 
by Western Germany. The main purpose of talks 
with the Russians would be to make it clear that this 1s 
the ineluctable price they would have to pay for unity, 
and to find out whether they are ready to pay it. The 
Western Germans, however hesitant they may be about 
committing themselves to the Bonn agreements, do not 
want unity at the cost of Herr Ulbricht’s political police 
or Soviet domination. On the contrary, the brutality with 
which Russia has set about sealing off the zonal frontier 
has stiffened West German opinion. 
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It is, of course, likely that if the western powers insist 
that really free elections are, at the moment, the only 


thing they will negotiate about, and if at the same time | 


they m ke the general point clear that-no shift in Soviet 

icy over Germany can set in motion any process of 
weakening or dismantling the Atlantic alliance, the talks 
will either be refused by the Russians or will prove com- 
pletely abortive. But in either case, the impossibility of 
doing a deal with the Russians will have been proved 
once again and Bonn may be persuaded, with steadied 
nerves, to ratify the contractual agreements and enter 
the European Defence Community. 


* 


The three western ministers could, therefore, arrange 
for the reopening of negotiations in reasonable certainty 
that, at the cost of much talk and some propaganda, they 
would expose, once again, Russia’s unwillingness to buy 
German unity at the cost of losing control of the eastern 
zone. Nevertheless, it would be unwise if they embarked 
on the course without full consideration of possible 
alternatives. There is.just an outside chance that the 
Russians’ tactics have changed. Their overriding aim is 
to secure the withdrawal of the United States from 
Europe. It is just possible .that, as the price of 
“getting America out of Germany,” the Russians would 
now be prepared to lose direct control of their zone and 
see an all-German government established as a result of 
free elections. There are some signs that they are begin- 
ning to believe that a united Germany possessing its own 
armed forces, even if the Communist party played little 
part in it, could be lured from a western to an eastern 
orientation. —The Soviets may, with still more machiavel- 
lian subtlety, argue that even if an armed united Germany 
retained its western connections, the United States would 
come to rely on it as a buffer against Russia-and as a 
substitute for a direct American commitment to Europe. 
Thus indirectly a Soviet retreat from total control of 
part of Germany might lead ultimately to a Soviet alliance 
with the whole of Germany or at the least to a semi- 
neutralisation of Europe. In either case, Russian power 
would be enormously, even decisively, reinforced. 


It is no use denying that there are men in Western 
Germany to whom the idea of playing off West against 
ast 1s already very attractive. A sovereign Germany, with 
an independent army, would recover a remarkable free- 
dom of action either to make pacts with Russia or to 
lead a “ neutral” Europe or to throw its weight upon the 
Western side. Supporters of all three policies are already 
vocal in Western Germany and for the western powers 
no less than for Russia, the restoration to Germany of 
unity and sovereignty and freedom of choice would repre- 
sent a tremendous gamble. The Russians, moreover, 
would enjoy certain marked advantages—political control 
over the “lost lands” in the East, for example, or 
Sconomic control over the markets to which the whole 
{ Eastern Germany’s economy is now diverted. The 
ussians are undoubtedly directing their attention to 
these less immediate consequences of German 
Sovereignty. Their recent switch in policy, from the 
demand for a demilitarised Germany to the proposal of 
an atmed and soverign one, may well have sprung from 


vn (m speculations on Europe’s future balance of 
er, 


{t would be reassuring to think that the western 
Powers had thought as frankly about the possible gamble 
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on German unity which may lie not many months ahead. 
Have they, for example, decided, if Russia offers 
genuine unity after genuinely free elections, to accept the 
offer, to sacrifice the European Defence Community for 
the time being and to bank upon securing all-Germany’s 
adherence to an Atlantic policy once a unified central 
government has been set up ? They may feel that the 
risk is too great. Yet if they were to refuse, would Bonn , 
ever ratify the EDC agreements ? 


Since, therefore, the possibility of an all-German 
government superseding Dr Adenauer’s administration 
cannot be entirely ruled out, have the western powers 
seriously considered how they would set about anchoring 
such a reunited Germany to their side ? It takes very 
little reflection to suggest that on two points, at least, 
western policy could be decisive. In the field of defence, 
Germany will not follow where weakness leads. If, for 
one moment, American participation in European affairs 
were to waver or American commitment to slacken, the 
Germans would inevitably look to their more powerful 
eastern neighbour, and the situatioh of 1939 would be 
restored. Only overwhelming western strength will keep 
Germany from an eastern orientation and only America 
can tip the balance down upon the western side. Weak- 
ness, division, withdrawal and neutralism would leave 
Germany master of Europe and ptobably allied to the 
Soviet Union into the bargain. 

The second decisive area is that of trade and economic 
stability. -At present, the government at Bonn has 
achieved a large measure of independence of American 
aid in balancing its international accounts. If, however, 
the eastern zone were to become its responsibility in a 
reunited state, the position would deteriorate sharply. 
The eastern zone is entirely dependent upon Soviet 
Russia, and if eastgoing trade were cut off, a depressed 
area would appear in Eastern Germany and a large gap in 
Germany’s balance of payments. Unless the long-term 
alliance of the free world were to include measures to 
enable Germany to sell more extensively in dollar markets 
or to secure necessary dollars by other means, the 
economic attraction of Soviet Russia could become over- 
whelming. Russia has the ability to provide Germany 
with wheat and markets—even though the price would 
be heavy. A reunited sovereign Germany, compelled to 
face, under conditions of chronic dollar shortage, the 
problems of economic partnership with the West, would 
very probably be tempted to give up the ungrateful task. 
Nowhere is the lack of any long-term Atlantic economic 
strategy more apparent than here, at the point at which 
Germany has to be inserted into it. 


Yet it is this larger strategy; and not immediate 
tactical discussions of the whereabouts or the personnel 
of four-power talks, that will determine a united Ger- 
many’s ultimate reactions. One may indeed go further 
and say it will even determine the reactions of a divided 
Western Germany. A large measure of sovereignty has 
returned to Bonn, and Bonn, too, must be able to see 
the longer perspectives of western policy if it is to be 
persuaded fully to accept them. The chance—the out- 
side chance—that the reunion of Germany lies not so 
far ahead only makes the need for a long-term Atlantic 
strategy more pressing. This imposes no new decisions 
of principle upon the western nations ; they have ill 
been taken long ago and embodied in formal undertak- 
i But it does impose upon them the task of working 
out the full logical implications of the policies to which 
they have put their hands. 
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The Split in 


T= enactment of the High Court of Parliament Bill 
and Dr Malan’s rejection of the request from Natal 
for a national convention have brought South Africa face 
to face with a political crisis which bears comparison with 
the period immediately before the Boer War fifty-three 
years ago. Today, it is true, the leaders of the opposition 
to Dr Malan have declared their intention of proceeding 
by peaceful means, even if this includes such‘ downright 
political acts as the secession of Natal from the Union. 
But the split in the fabric of South Africa has lately 
widened so quickly and so deeply that it would be foolish 
to suppose that violence can necessarily be avoided. At 
the moment, the leader of the opposition in Parliament, 
Mr Strauss, has announced that, although the new Act 
overrides the powers of the Supreme Court, the United 
Party will apply to that court itself for a ruling on the 
Bill’s validity. If the Supreme Court declares against the 
government—which it virtually must do if it is to main- 
tain the position it took last year on the Separate Repre- 
sentation of Voters’ Act—Dr Malan can hardly now avoid 
retaliating against the Court with action that would 
further undermine the basis of democratic government 
in the Union. If, after all, 
the Court declares the new 
Act valid, the rising temper 
of the opposition is such 
that desperate measures 
may be taken. In either 
event, the consequences are 
at present incalculable. 
Events in South Africa 
have lately followed~ one 
another so fast that there is 
a danger of losing sight of 
the main issues. Nor are 
these issues South Africa’s _ 
affair alone. The problems 
of race relations affect all 
who are concerned with the 
future of Africa ‘and Asia. 
Above all, they matter to the Commonwealth, of which 
South Africa has been a founder member and of which 
even the fully sovereign members now include more non- 
whites than whites ; already there is news from India, 


for instance, that the new and happy cordiality of Anglo- ~ 


Indian relations is being clouded by mental association 
of the British with the deeds of Dr Malan. It may be 
easy in this country to protest that the overwhelming 
mass of opinion is with the South African opposition 
parties and against Dr Malan, but these things are not 
always understood abroad and the consequences of mis- 
understanding could be disastrous. 


To seek to interfere in the domestic affairs of another 
country is normally wrong and dangerous, and particu- 
larly for Britain when that country forms part of the 
Commonwealth. There can, however, be no possibility 
of standing entirely aside from what is now happening in 
the Union, since the outcome of the present clash will 
directly affect the fortunes of all Africa for many years 
to come. Opinion in Britain, therefore, not only ought to 
know and understand the issues in South Africa, but -it 
has a right to be heard. For one thing, the British 


Government has already been placed in a difficult posi- 
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. indeed, in the eyes of left wing leaders like Mr Sachs, the 
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South Africa 


tion before the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations, and it is open to serious argument whether jt 
will in future be able to maintain an attitude of neutrality 
towards South Africa on the world stage in spite of the 
Commonwealth tie. For another, South Africans, even 
those who support the government, are still sensitive tg 
the voice of the outside world. There is still time for jt 
to be heard in the narrow confines of their rather isolate; 
country and to sway the trend of events there. 


x 


For the moment, the immediate struggle in Sou 
Africa is constitutional in form. (So, in the beginning 
was the struggle between the northern and southern state 
in America ninety years ago.) It was precipitated las 
year when the government attempted to kill two political 
birds with one stone. In order to further the aims of his 
apartheid racial policy, Dr Malan sought to limit the 
effective franchise of the Coloured voters in Cape Pro- 
vince, thereby consolidating his own slender majority in 
parliament. Since this manceuvre was quashed by the 
Supreme Court, the storm 
it aroused has spread into 
ever wider areas of South 
African life. On the gov- 
ernment side, as’ if in reac- 
tion to the wave of hostility 
which its tactics have pro- 
voked, the Suppression of 
Communism Act has been 
wielded with a new severity. 
It has been used in an effort 
to weaken the trade unions 
by . silencing prominent 
labour leaders like Mr 
Sachs, to muffle parliamen- 
tary criticism by expelling a 
European member repre- 
a ae 7 ; senting native opinion, and 
to stifle the free expression of opposition views by sup- 
pressing a weekly Cape newspaper, The Guardian. At 
the same time, Dr Malan has sought to whip up pro-gov- 
ernment feeling by raising with the United Kingdom the 
issue of British trusteeship over the three native protec- 
torates, and by hinting that, in so fiercely: questioning 
the constitutionality of his actions, the opposition is 
siding with the British crown against the sovereignty and 
true interests of South Africa. 

Against all this, it must be said that the government 
has a case. In spite of his own attempt to drive a scam 
roller over the constitution, Dr Malan may legitimately 
complain that his administration is now being threatened 
with two seditious acts—the strictly unconstitutional 
secession of Natal from the Union, and the exercise o 
political pressure by the launching of a mass civil (1s0- 

ience campaign by the joint African and Indiat 
National Congresses. The government can also argut 
that there has so far been no general division of opiniot 
among white South Africans about the need to maintail 
white supremacy. It is the method, not the principle; 
which the United Party has in the past mainly attacked ; 
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official opposition differs from the Nationalists in the 


government only by the not the kind, of its racial 
views. Moreover, it is @ fact that anyone who has not 
been in South Africa finds it hard to understand the 
peculiar practical difficulties of a relatively large, per- 
manently settled, white community living amid a black 
population at a very much earlier stage of development, 
but which outnumbers it by only three to one—apart 
from the Coloured and Indian communities. South 
Africans claim, not without justification, that the racial 
balance in their country renders their problems unique, 
and that even the most liberal-minded Europear? visitor 
normally goes away with different views from those with 
which he came. 


* . 


That being said, it is clear nevertheless that the Malan 
government is wrong and in the end will fail because it 
is trying to put the clock back. The world has changed 
a great deal in the last few years but nowhere has it 
moved faster than in the field of race relations. The 
idea of white supremacy, the belief that non-whites can 
be governed indefinitely without their consent or 
co-operation, has reached its last phase. Senator Heaton 
Nicholls was right in more ways than one when he 
declared about a month ago that “ This is the end of 
the road.” The only real question in South Africa ndw 
is not whether the present phase of apartheid will succeed, 
but how it will @tid and what will come after it. 

The policy of racial segregation on a democratic basis 
can never work, when Africans are daily learning the 
ways of the west in school and factory, when the economy 
of South Africa is dependent on their doing so, and when 
the condemnation of world opinion comes flooding in by 
means of newspapers, films, books and the radio. Either 
South Africa must put up the shutters like a Communist 


Hats 


HE modest parade of hats at Ascot last week was 
A little more than a nostalgic reminder of the heyday 
of millinery. It is now a far cry from the time when a 
lady could hardly pour out tea in her own drawing room 
without wearing a hat, let alone take up her windswept 
position in an*Edwardian motor car without an enormous 
creation secured under the chin with a veil of necessary 
strength. Once she shaded her eyes with a wide brim ; 
now, more often, she blacks them out with sunglasses. 
That is the hatter’s tragedy. 
lt is a recent tragedy. The first world war brought 
no revolution in she aroiories habits of British women. 
Between the wars, it is true, the hats they wore were of 
shapes that ought to have killed the millinery trade for 
all cme; the worst was the hideous “cloche” that 
revealed only the lower half of the face, like a yashmak 
in reverse. But these hats were, a y, worn 
happily, and when the second world war broke out the 
millinery trade was ishing. But’ then came the 
deluge. After Dunkirk women’s headwear consisted— 
{part from old stock—of service caps, scarves, and a few 
fashion-free hats that sold very quickly at very high 
prices. At the end of the war the hat manufacturers 
oy a public that had grown used to being hatless on 
nc days and wearing a scarf for wind and rain. 
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state and revert to a tyrannical dictatorship, or the idea of 
racial equality must take root and grow. There is un- 
doubtedly some substance in the accusation of the opposi- 
tion that the more extreme Nationalists do in fact seek to 
perpetuate their rule by any means in their power and to 
set up a dictatorship, But this could certainly not now be 
completed without violence and a clash could no longer 
be confined to the white men alone. 


Fortunately, there is still probably some way to go 
before either the government or the opposition takes the 
law entirely into its own hands. Inside South Africa 
Natal has a strong card to play. Mr Nicholls has 
publicly expressed the hopeful belief that the govern- 
ment will not persist in its present course, if once it is 
convinced that the threat of secession is real. The people 
of Natal are in fact likely to be faced with the practical 
dilemma of staying in the Union and trying to save it, 
or of implementing their threat and leaving the rest of 
South Africa to the complete, if temporary, mercy of 
Nationalist policy. On its own, Natal could be an 
economically prosperous colony, with good eventual 
prospects of tighter political and constitutional links with 
Southern Rhodesia, and its economic less to the Union 
would be great. 


For Britain the choice of an attitude is tragic.. There 
has been no more creditable page in imperial history than 
the Peace of Vereeniging and the Union of South Africa 
which followed from it. Ever since, the leadership of 
moderate opinion has lain with men of Dutch rather than 
British descent, and it is the work of those like Botha and 
Smuts which is now being turned to dust. But there can 
be no condoning the militant racialism of Dr Malan’s 
coalition any more than aggression can be accepted in 
the international field. Such policies impinge on the 
vital interests not only of Britain but of the free world. 
If Natal does secede, there can be no question where 
British sympathy, support and strategic interest lie. 


Off 


The diagnosis was stfaightforward. This was a clear 
case for a publicity campaign. All sections of the trade 
helped to finance the message that “a hat makes all the 
difference.” The campaign was subtle. It sought to 
show that, for instance, a girl does not get offered a seat 
in an underground train unless she is wearing a hat. 
The utility of the hat was demonstrated for other 
occasions when the uninitiated might have expected it 
to be rather an encumbrance. 

The publicity office that produced this campaign is 
now closing down but its work seems to have made an 
impression. Certainly sales of women’s hats have risen 
fairly steadily since the end of the war. But the trade 
is still a shadow of its prewar self. Unfortunately, the 
statistics do not allow men’s and- women’s hats to be 
distinguished in‘a comparison of prewar and postwar 
output. The most recent census of production showed 
that the gross output of firms with more than ten 
employees was £13 million in 1935 and only {14.8 mil- 
lion, at the prices then current, in 1948. This small rise 
in value represents a big fall in quantity. In 1935 the 
output of fur felt hats was 850,000 dozen. In 1948 
manufacturers’ sales were 336,000 dozen: (Figures for 

roduction in 1948 are not available, but the difference 
tween production and sales can be taken as slight.) 


. 
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The output of straw hats has fallen even more severely 
—from a production of 788,000 dozen in 1935 to sales 
of 69,000 dozen in 1948. More than half the firms that 
were in the hat trade in 1935 had by 1948 either dropped 
out or become amalgamated with others. These figures, 
however, exaggerate the decline so far as women’s hats 
are concerned. Men’s hats have suffered more severely. 
Altogether, the industry employed over 40,000 people in 
1935 and only 20,000 in March, 19§2. 


* 


The making of women’s hats is heavily concentrated 
at Luton. The industry developed there when the 
surrounding districts grew the straw from which the hats 
were made. Now rayon substitute straw comes from 
Italy and paper panama from Japan, but Luton still 
makes hats. The factories have found some favourable 
circumstances to set against the wartime change in their 
customers’ habits. If the old hat buying classes now 
buy less than they bought before the war, new sections 
of the population—particularly in the north of England 
—have taken to hats instead of the traditional shawls 
that used to be worn for all but the very best occasions. 
Surprisingly, perhaps, South Wales is a particularly good 
market for inexpensive hats; it favours hats with high 
trimmings, which give the small Welsh girl the extra 
height she seems to covet. But everywhere the best 
sellers are still sober and conservative. Of every dozen 
hats sold, six are black, navy blue or brown. The manu- 
facturers do not find that their smaller postwar public 
is becoming much more “fashion conscious.” 


In spite of the extra demand that full employment has 
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Quality sells... slowly 


There are people who say that you don’t need to 
advertise a really good article. They say that quality 
sells itself; and up to a point they’re right. But quality 
by itself can be a slow salesman ; by the time the world 
knows what an excellent product you are offering, you 
may have gone out of business. 


One of the basic principles of selling is that, in the 
long run, if a product is going to be advertised it has 
to be good. But another is that even if a product is 
good, it still has to be advertised. 


In fact, before you congratulate yourself because 
your product is selling very nicely on its quality, 
wouldn’t it be as well to ask how much better it would 
sell if you helped it with a little of the right sort of 
advertising ? 


Why not drop in and talk about it? We can show 
you some actual examples that will convince you. 


SAMSON CLARKS 


SAMSON CLARK & CO. LTD., Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 
57-61 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. Telephone: MUSeum 5050 
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created, there is little optimism about regaining the pre- 
war volume of sales even among the firms making the 
cheapest hats. Where mass production is mos 
developed, shapes come off the blocks in hundreds of 
dozens and all the trimming is done by machines. Ye 
even for these products prices are three or four times 
what they were before the war. There has been nothing 
comparable to the utility scheme to tempt -the buyer. 
The concern about prices shown by many manufacturers 
suggests that the reduced demand for hats reflects other 
things besides the wartime change in fashions that the 
postwat publicity campaign was intended to counteract. 
Women spend more of their income than they used to 
do on cigarettes, on cosmetics and on visits to the hair- 
dresser. The last is probably particularly important. 
The frequent “ hair-do ” costs so much that it is a pity 
to cover it up with a hat. 


The expensive end of the trade has been less affected 
by the prevailing hatlessness, but it has been affected by 
higher prices and taxes. It is divided into two levels 
corresponding to those of the fashion trade. There are the 
milliners who make directly for their customers and 
invite them each season to come and see the collection; 
and there are the Millinery Designers of London—the 
“‘ wholesale couturiers ” as they are called in the fashion 
trade—who show their collections to the buyers from big 
stores here and overseas. As in the fashion trade, there is 
a tendency for the couturier to combine his retail 
business with the wholesale market. Women who before 
the war bought seven or eight of the most expensive hats 
buy two or three today. There is “new money,” of 
course, but it is more easily tapped through wholesale 
couture, which is also more profitable. The hats for the 
wholesale collection are expensive and hand made, but 
there are some economies from producing a number at a 
time. The designers with established names do a little 
exporting. One who recently visited Australia decided 
that there was a large potential market, and with a royal 
visit impending the prospects seemed particularly good ; 
but hardly was everything arranged when the Australian 
Government made its import- cuts. 


m * 


The contraction of the hat industry as a whole since 
1939 is unlikely to be reversed, but there is a cheerful 
side to the picture. The trade has declined, but it is 
not declining. Indeed, it is the only branch of the textile 
and clothing industry that has not been hit by the reces- 
sion of the last twelve months. The chief reason is that 
its prices never rocketed like those of most clothing. 
Many of the hat manufacturers had large stocks of 
materials to draw on and were therefore able to refuse 
the wool felt and fur felt hoods offered to them at high 
prices. The comparative steadiness of prices meant that 
there was no feverish buying and no subsequent reaction. 
A second reason for the comparative prosperity of the 
hat industry during the past twelve months seems to be 
that women who were refusing to buy new clothes still 
wanted a new appéarance, and could achieve. it relatively 
cheaply by buying a new hat. If that is so, it suggests 
a consolation for the hat trade. In contracting it has 
become more stable. Women will acne go on wear- 
ing hats less than they used to do, but the few that they 
do buy they will regard as almost indis ble ; in 2 
less hatted world, the hat industry has perhaps developed 
some immunity to the trade cycle. 
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Commonwealth Development—l V 


The Question of Capital 


C APITAL is of the essence of development. Indeed, 

a development plan is simply a programme for the 
investment of capital in-ways that are expected to raise 
the country’s subsequent standards of output. Since the 
war, the word capital has fallen into disrepute.» Its mere 
mention conjures up in some people’s minds—particu- 
larly in the undeveloped countries—the spectres of 
oppression, social injustice and even poverty. It is one 
of the paradoxes of the modern world that no previous 
generation has made such demands upon capital, in the 
sense of promising its citizens standards of living that 
can be attained only by means of highly capitalised in- 
dustrial aggregations, and yet no previous generation has 
been so contemptuous of capital and its providers. This 
is partly, of course, because capital is equated with the 
capitalist and the capitalist with the rich man, who iS 
under a cloud the whole world over. This is not the 
place to go into the equity or the economics of egalita- 
rianism. It is enough to make the point that the devélop- 
ment of under-developed countries is inconceivable 
without the investment of large sums of money in durable 
capital goods—in the early stages, quite particularly in 
means of trangport, which are great eaters of capital. 
Those who believe in the development of the Common- 
wealth—whether it be the Labour party at home or the 
politicians in the countries to be developed—cannot be 
forced to love capitalists but it is compulsory for them 
to cherish capital. 


Moreover, they must make it clear that they will go on 
cherishing capital, not merely for the short period while 
it is being supplied and applied, but through the whole 
period while it slowly bears its fruit. Most projects of 
capital investment are remunerative, if at all, only over 
long periods of time, and unless the provider of the 
capital—be he a rich individual, an institution collecting 
the savings of poor men, or a governmental corporation 
—can be given confidence that the fruit will be allowed 
to ripen, and that he will get what he considers his fair 
share of it, he will not provide the capital in the first 
place—and there is no way he can be compelled to do so 
by preachments of social duty. 


Stated in the abstract, this is a trite truism. Yet it is 
the factor in the present situation which is always passed 
over in silence. It is not polite in international discussion 
to suggest that very few of the undeveloped countries 
that are crying out for capital can be trusted, over the 
next thirty to fifty years, to treat it fairly. If few of them 
are yet iranian in their attitude towards foreign capital, 
many of them can properly be described as iranescent. 
Broadly speaking, there are only two sets of conditions 
which create enough confidence among the owners of 
capital to encourage a large inflow of capital. One is if the 
undeveloped country is, and is likely to remain, in the 
unfettered control of the capital-owner’s country—that 
is, if it is and will remain a fully dependent colony. There 
are no parts of the Commonwealth of which that can 
safely be said today. The other is that the country has 
a long record of treating capital fairly, based on a real 
understanding of the part it plays in a mature economy. 
That can be said of some parts of the Commonwealth, 
but not of all. it is difficult for a community to be fully 
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capital-minded unless it produces some savings of its 
own and has shown that it knows how to use them. [f 
the capitalist is also exclusively a foreigner, the tempta- 
tion to rob him, once he has made his investment, wil] 
be wellnigh irresistible. 


There can be no doubt that the great growth in recent 
years of self-government in undeveloped countries, how- 
ever desirable it may be on political grounds, puts very 
large obstacles in the way of their rapid development, 
The security is greater, and the obstacles are therefore 
less, in the Commonwealth than elsewhere. But with 
the rapid extension of self-government in the colonies, 
the security is no longer anything like as absolute as it 
used to be. By the same token, capital is shyer. Nor 
can the obstacles be got over by relying on large govern- 
mental corporations. They, too, are expected to show a 
fair return on their capital and, with a very few excep- 
tions, will not invest without security of equitable treat- 
ment. Moreover, they cannot possibly provide all the 
capital required. It is 
not easy to name a 
figure for the capital 
requirements of the 
Commonwealth and 
sterling area. The 
Colombo_Plan, which 
covers only part of 
the area, and part of 
that part’s total needs, 
will require £1,084 
million of outside 
finance over a period 
of six years. The cost 
of colonial develop- 
ment is at least £500 
million over a period 
not much longer. 
Furthermiore, these figures embrace only the relatively 
large projects ; there will have to be a great mass of 
smaller projects if development is to be well rounded. 
The lowest figure that can safely be put on the capital 
requirements of the whole Commonwealth (excluding the 
United Kingdom itself) if development is to proceed 
faster in the future than in the past must be about {500 
million a year, and may be much more. _ No govern- 
mental corporations, British, inter-Commonwealth ot 
international, are going to find as much as that. 


In the past, the capital needed for the Commonwealth 
came predominantly from the United Kingdom. Indeed, 
it is this capital nexus, more than trade relations or com- 
mon monetary reserves, that holds the sterling area 
together. Seen from London, the chief content of “ Com- 
monwealth economic policy” may be current trade: 
seen from almost anywhere else in the Commonwealth, 
the availability of capital bulks at least as large, and in 
many countries much larger. _—- 


Can London be, in the future as in the past, the main 
—the almost exclusive—supplier of capital for the Com- 
monwealth ? There are plenty of people in this country, 
on both sides of the political fence, who are bravely ready 
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to “talk big” in the promises they will make of the 
capital to be forthcoming. With a Budget approaching 
£4,000 million, even £500 million no longer looks as big 
as it used to. But an international capital transaction is a 
very different affair from the internal raising and spending 
of current money. Before it can be successful, four 
requirements have to be met by the lending country, 
apart from those that the borrower has to observe— 


(a) The lending country must have genuine savings 
(i.e., its people must be consuming less than they pro- 
duce) out of which ‘he loan can be made. For a country 
to lend abroad except out of genuine savings is fully as 
inflationary as for it to indulge in capital expenditures 
of its own at home in excess of its savings. 

(b) The lending country must have a surplus in its 

balance of payments sufficient to cover the loan. 

Otherwise, the only way in which it can lend is by itself 

borrowing (or drawing on reserves). 

(c) It must be possible for the money to be spent 
on the actual goods needed for development—railway 
material, machinery, etc. ge 

(d) The lending country must be able and willing 
to take payment of interest and of the eventual capital 
repayment in goods. 

Britain has always had a good record in meeting the 
fourth condition. But postwar Britain shows up very 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


+2,000 | UNITED STATES 
| (including unilateral transfers) 
(million doliars) 


1926-30 1931-35 1936-38 





badly in the other three respects. Genuine national 
savings, with the element of pure inventory appreciation 
removed from them, are totally inadequate to provide 
anything like £500 million for the Commonwealth, on 
top of the United Kingdom’s own manifold requirements 
for capital. Saving is a dying art in Britain, and without 
either a very large relaxation of taxation on the rich, or 
a sharp reduction in the demands of the poor for a high 
level of consumption, it is hard to see how the total of 
savings can be expected to increase. 


The balance of payments of the United Kingdom has 
been erratic in the postwar years. There have been 
surpluses in only two years, and the largest was of only 
£244 million in 1950. The deficits have been larger than 
the surpluses and in two years, 1947 and 1951, they have 
been in the excess of £500 million. Throughout these 
years, London has in fact continued to perform its 
function of provider of long-term capital for the Com- 
monwealth, but it has done so only at the cost of running 
down the reserves of the sterling area and piling up 
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short-term debts to the members of the sterling area. 
This is crazy finance, and it obviously cannot go on for 
ever. It has, in fact, already gone about as far as it can. 
In future, London will be compelled to limit its loans 
to the Commonwealth to the total of its ‘balance-of-pay- 
ments surpluses—indeed, to less than the surpluses, for 
the reserves must be rebuilt and the short-term indebted- 
ness paid off. It takes a formidable degree of optimism 
to believe that the surpluses on the balance of payments 
of the United Kingdom are going to be steadily in excess 
of £500 million a year. 


The third condition is that the actual capital goods 
needed shall be available—and that means (in the case 
of a sterling loan) available from Britain, as sterling loans 
cannot be spent in America. It is impossible to give a 
detailed list of the types of goods required, far they are 
too numerous. But one of the first essentials in any de- 
velopment plan is to increase transport facilities and that 
means the provision of new railways and rolling stock, 
roads and trucks, possibly even airfields and aircraft, 
quite apart from new warehouses, increased handling 
facilities at.the terminals, and an extension to the present 
shipping capacity of the ports. On the agricultural side, 
machinery (particularly heavy tractors) and implements 
will be required, fertilisers, storage space and even 
perhaps processing equipment. If the items on this list 
have one feature in common, it is that they all compete 
directly with rearmament. Even if Britain had the savings 
and the balance-of-payments surplus, the part it could 
play in Commonwealth development would clearly be 
limited for a number of years to come. 


* 


These facts make it imperative to examine the possi- 
bilities of obtaining non-British capital for the develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth. There is capital available 
in some European countries—Sweden, Switzerland, per- 
haps increasingly Germany. But in overwhelming 
measure “ non-British capital” must mean “ American 
capital.” For some time after the war, the British 
Treasury seemed to pursue a policy of discouraging 
American investment in the Commonwealth, partly per- 
haps out of pride, partly out of apprehension of the 
burdens that the service of such loans might put on the 
dollar account. But latterly the attitude has appeared 
to change, as it has become apparent that Britain will not 
for a long time be able to find all the capital needed. 


There is little doubt that the United States has the 
savings ; the sums that the Commonwealth requires are 
no more than a small fraction of the buoyant savings of 
the American people. Nor does the American balance of 
payments create an obstacle. (How strong the United 
States is in these respects is illustrated in the accom- 
panying charts.) Even in present circumstances, capital 

s of most kinds are available in respectable volume. 
The fourth condition has in the past created difficulties ; 
but America is increasingly becoming an importer of raw 
materials, and the difficulties may consequently not be 
so great in the future. 


Hitherto, however, there has been an almost complete 
lack of enthusiasm in the United States for investing in 
the sterling area. The private American investor is very 
loth to place his money anywhere outside North America 
—except for the direct investments of the oil companies, 
where the impelling force is more their own thirst for oil 
than the desire to assist in the development of\neglected 
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territories. The organs of the United States Govern- 
ment seem to be inhibited from investment in the 
Commonwealth by their dislike of “colonialism ”—a 
dislike that is all the stronger for being based, usually, 
on total misinformation. (It may be that if the American 
investor knew how breakneck in its liberalism latter-day 
British colonial: policy is, he would be even less/ready to 
risk his money.) Rosy dreams of American participation 
in Commonwealth development can be deflated by recall- 
ing how cavalier has been the response even to so 
admirable a project as the.Colombo plan. Moreover, 
even if Americans were prepared to pour billions of 
dollars into the Commonwealth, would they be entirely 
welcome? All unworthy jeafousy apart, a Commonwealth 
whose development was financed predominantly from 
America would not long remain a British Commonwealth. 


None of this means that opportunities of attracting 
American capital into the Commonwealth should not be 
assiduously sought, or that it is not possible to be reason- 
ably hopeful of gradually building up a financial connec- 
tion of great mutual value. But it does mean that it 


NOTES OF 


Conservatives and the Poll 


It is being said in Westminster that Mr Eden is turning 
a determinedly deaf ear to the suggestion that he should 
move from the Foreign Office in order to stiffen the Govern- 
ment’s handling of domestic policy. The main argument 
seems to be that opinion abroad would be disturbed by a 
change at the Foreign Office before the European Defence 


Community is a working reality. This cannot be taken ~ 


very seriously. It is hard to see that in fact any ally of 
Britain would have reason to fear a change in foreign policy 
as long as Mr Churchill remained Prjme Minister. 

But, whatever the real reason, it appears that for the 
moment Mr Eden may be content to couple his duties as 
Foreign Secretary with an increasingly active concern with 
domestic affairs in his capacity as Deputy Prime Minister. 
The link is provided particularly. by the cabinet committees 
concerned with economic policy, in which Ernest Bevin used 
at times to make his influence felt. Certainly it is here that 
foreign and domestic affairs overlap most closely, and Mr 
Eden will do well to revive the former practice. But that is 
not in itself a major strengthening of the Government, and 
it would be a pity if Mr Eden tried to leave things at that. 
The probability is that a considerable reshuffle cannot be 
very long postponed. 

Meanwhile, the concerned and discontented backbenchers 
at Westminster have not had their anxieties eased by the 
latest findings of the Gallup Poll, which the News Chronicle 
published on Monday. It showed that the Government had 
lost further ground with public opinion during the past 
month. The percentage of people who say that they would 
vote Conservative in an immediate general election has 
fallen to 40} per cent, against 49 per cent for Labour. 
Labour’s lead is thus 8} points, compared with 53 points 
a month ago. Perhaps most significant of all is the Gallup 
Poll’s report that only one person in six believes that the 
Conservatives will retain power at the next election. Yet 
the politicians themselves surely ought not naively to follow 
this view. When Labour was in power last year it was 
more unpopular than the Tories are now. In August, 1951, 
the Gallup Poll gave the Tories a lead of 123 points and 
even as late as September it was 10 points. If Labour could 
recover as far as it did in the month or rtwo before the 
election, surely the Government has no reason to be 
depressed at this stage in its career—provided that it gets 
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would be unwise to count on non-British capital for more 
than a fraction of what is needed. The United Kingdom 
may not in the future be the sole supplier of capita! fo; 
the Commonwealth, but it will have to go on doing x 
least half the job. 


If the Commonwealth and the sterling area are to con- 
tinue, there will have to be development. If there is i 
be development, the United Kingdom will have to pro- 
vide capital to the tune of something like £250 million a 
-year. To do that the British le will have to save 
more than they do at present—which is the same thing 
as saying that they will have to reduce the level of their 
consumption relatively to their output. And they will 
have to make sure that they have a large surplus on their 
balance of payments. 


This is a sobering conclusion. It means that Common- 
wealth development presents no escape ftom the hars) 
compulsions of the British economic problem. On the 
contrary, success at home in solving that problem is ; 
pre-requisite of Commonwealth development. 

(To be continued) 


THE WEEK 


the worst over in the first two or three years. An increasing 
number of Conservative members seemed to be voicing the 
obvious conclusion within the party’s councils: do not 
worry about the election ; hesitancy, not boldness, is the 
thing that would be the Government's undoing. [If this 
obvious view really grows stronger the Tories’ prospects 
will certainly be brighter. But it would not make ministers’ 
lives quieter ; the Tory pressure Por a stronger cabinet would 
necessarily increase at the same time. 


* * * 


Socialists and Philosophy 


An important contribution to the Labour party's 
rethinking of its philosophy and policy has been made this 
week. Socialist Union, a discussion group formed last year, 
has written a pamphlet* with at least the informal blessing 
not only of Mr Attlee and Mr Griffiths but also of the party 
bureaucracy in the person of Mr Morgan Phillips. It is a 
blunt and intelligent assertion that British socialism is the 
doctrine of a progressive party, not of a revolutionary party. 

As an intellectual proposition, this is hardly open to 
challenge. The trouble is that much of the Labour party 
has always been rather shamefaced about its own modera- 
tion. It has no practical doctrine of revolution but many of 
its members still feel that they ought to be revolutionary. 
It is this that finds expression in many of the quirks and 
weaknesses of Labour policy—and in irresponsibility of 
much of its present behaviour in opposition. It is encourag- 
ing, therefore, to find a pamphlet, issued with such authority 
as this, which is in no way ashamed of moderation. The 
Labour movement is not, it argues, concerned with over- 
throwing capitalism and replacing it by something called 
socialism. “There are no two distinct and opposing 
systems, only an infinite series of gradations.” All the social 
and economic changes from the capitalism of the nineteenth 
century cannot be seen as part of the transition to some 
definite socialist system. For “have any of us knowledge 
of a system of institutions which would mark the end of the 
transition? And if we had, would there be any agreement 
on their nature ? Obviously no such knowledge and no such 
agreement exists.” : 


* “Socialism: A New Statement of Principles.” 63 pases. 
Published by Lincolns-Prager, 3s. : 
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From this the pamphlet goes on to protest against the 


class war as an instrument of socialist advance ; it declares 
roundly that the a and thoughts of socialists 
“have all grown out of the discontents of the past, and were 
designed to meet the injustices of a past age”; it not only 
obiects to the identification of nationalisation with socialism 
but asks whether anyone knows what “ socialisation ” means; 
it is not only unhappy about the growth in ‘the powers of 
the state but even raises as an open question: “ Do we want 
more or less state action in the social services?” 


All this is, of course, destructive. Positively, Socialist 
Union offers as yet ethical, not political, principles ; and the 
best of ethics can lead men to almost any practical conclu- 
sions. But there is hope for the Labour party if the first 
stage of rethinking—the destruction of outworn doctrines 
and attitudes—is done in the spirit of Socialist Union. It is 
easy enough to see why Mr Bevan is so disturbed about the 
“fresh thinkers”’ who want to set his party free from the 
traditional fetters that he expresses. 


* e * 
The Lords and Procedure 


Despite the presence in the House of Lords of several 
members of the Cabinet, its debates have been curiously lack- 
ing in force and interest in this Parliament. There have been 
some exceptions, as in the discussions on the BBC which 
brought Lord Reith forth in all his wrath. But none of the 
great issues Of the day—defence, foreign policy or economic 
affairs—has produced in the Lords in recent months debating 
of the sort that did so much, in the early postwar years, to 
revive the strength and the dignity of the second chamber. 

Lord Stansgate, who was elevated to the House of Lords 
after many years of vigorous service in the other place, last 
Wednesday called upon their lordships to grapple with this 
decline in their influence. Everyone will endorse one cure 
he propounded : that speeches should be spoken, not read. 
This vice, however, is even more prevalent in the House of 
Commons than in the Lords. It is a direct byproduct of the 
managerial revolution and the development of the party 
machines, which prefer the spokesman to the statesman. Lord 
Stansgate’s other proposal—that the peers should resume their 
daily critical examination of ministers, and should in general 
show a more combative spirit—would be likely, however, to 
defeat its ewn object. If it were to be of real value, the 
“overlords,” whom Lord Stansgate wants to harry in this 
manner, would frequently have to impart to the peers more 
information than their underlings had given to the House 
of Commons ; and then the mutterings in the lower House 
would indeed swell to a real volume of antagonism. 


Lord Salisbury’s diagnosis is that all these troubles stem 
from the pruning in recent years of the powers of the Lords ; 
the cure lies in “ a moderate restoration ” of its powers. But 
this is possible only if the upper chamber is reformed so as 
to remove its overwhelmingly Conservative character. Their 
lordships’ debates have lost much of their interest in this 
Parliament precisely because, with a Conservative Govern- 
ment in power, they are no longer likely to exercise even the 
limited power of delay left to them under the last Parlia- 
ment Act. When Labour was in office the House of Lords 
still held an ultimate reserve of power. It could block for 
one year a major piece of legislation ; the. existence of this 
threat, hedged about though it was, certainly delayed the 
nationalisation of steel until after the 1950 election. It was 
a teal element in the political scene. Today, when the Gov- 
ernment has a majority in both Houses, the reserve powers 
of the Lords are an empty threat. The second chamber may 
retain the influence and usefulness’ of 1945-51 if its composi- 
‘on ts unchanged, provided that a moderate Labour Govern- 
a is — in office. But if a similar part is 2S —_ 
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No Policy for Tunisia 


A disastrous debate on Tunisia took place in the French 
Parliament last week. Its purpose was to widen support for 
the government in executing the plan of reforms which it has 
already offered to Tunisia. A resolution to this end was pre- 
sented by the Radical M. René Mayer and was drafted as 
a compromise between the Tunisian desire for quick fulfil- 
ment of France’s promise of autonomy, and the French 
settlers’ fears of the fate they might suffer if all power were 
to pass into African hands. The resolution was not, as has 
sometimes happened, torpedoed by the. intransigence of the 
settlers ; these M. René Mayer, who is the deputy for 
Constantine and therefore of their kin, represented with 
statesmanship and moderation. It fell to simultaneous volleys 
from left and right. A Communist vote against it was a fore- 
gone conclusion. The Socialists voted against it as being in- 
sufficiently liberal, and the Gaullists because they dislike the 
whole foreign policy of the present government, and dislike 
M.- Robert Schuman in particular. It was therefore lost by 
328 votes to 258. 


The worst aspect of the debate is that it was wholly nega- 
tive. No party or group could get a majority for its version of 
what to do. Eleven negative votes do not make a policy. The 
government’s only mandate to go ahead with offers it has 
already made is that mo one can produce an approved 
alternative. 


The likely repercussions of the debate are serious for 
France. In Tunisia, where sporadic troubles continue, such 
uncertain handling by Paris is bound to encourage the resist- 
ance of the Neo-Destour to compromise. And if compromise 
proves impossible to achieve among the relatively Franco- 
phile Tunisians, it becomes much less likely in Morocco. In 
the world at large, the incident is bound to reduce respect 
for France’s authority in its overseas dependencies. This fact 
may become apparent if and when the Arab and Asiatic 
states succeed in their present demand for an extraordinary 
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meeting of the UN Assembly to discuss Tunisia. The 
Americans, who abstained when the question of debating 
Tunisia was last raised in the Security Council, have privately 
told the French that they cannot support them again unless 
they pursue a more liberal policy than that of arresting 
cabinet ministers and employing the Foreign Legion indis- 
criminately to stamp on whole? villages. Too much notice 
need not be taken of a retort by Marshal Juin that such an 
attitude might hasten the day of France’s withdrawal from 
the United Nations, since it is simply one more of his gaffes 
in a lamentable series that has now been running for some 
time. 


Communist Fiasco in France 


The French Communists have been quick to confess 
their sins. Last week Humanité carried a long report by 
Enenne Fajon, member of the Central Committee, in which 
last month’s attempted uprising against the government's 
foreign and economic policy was ruthlessly dissected. The 
party, said M. Fajon, had made two main errors: it had 
alienated the mass of the workers by understressing their 
economic claims; it had repelled certain sections of the 


bourgeoisie by overstressing their allegiance to the American - 


imperialists. (M. Franeois Billoux on his’ return from 
Moscow had written before the riot about the absolute 
necessity of overthrowing the Pinay government, which 
represented a bourgeois Franco-American alliance against 
the interest of the workers.) M. Fajon remarked that quite 
a number of French manufacturers were threatened by the 
armament policy and their exclusion from Eastern European 
markets. These elements should have been associated with 
the workers in protest against the government. M. Fajon 
also-referred to the inadequate welcome given by M. Pierre 
Courtade, Humanité’s \eader-writer, to a recent article by 
“ Sirius ” of Le Monde in which France’s membership of 
the Atlantic Pact was once more adversely criticised. The 
party had been “sectarian and opportunist” in its neglect 
of these valuable allies. 


The Central Committee’s self-criticism is presumably 
designed to camouflage the original vacuity of the Kremlin’s 
directives. No_ possibility.-existed in France this summer 
of stirring wp.“ national indignation” against the Atlantic 
Pact. The workers, the neutralists and some entrepreneurs 
may dislike or fear #. ..But no conceivable action of the 
Communists could have united them ‘against it. Street 
fighting against the bourgeois government’s police could 
never have appealed to even the most anti-American French 
businessman. Riots in France spell first and foremost 
domestic revolution. And only men as ignorant of western 
Europe as the Moscow Politburo could imagine that the 
Communists could combine a campaign to overthrow the 


government with an appeal to the bourgeoisie. Yet that is : 


precisely what the French and German Communists have 

been ordered to do. They have failed because the orders 

themselves were self-contradictory and not only because the 

a leaders did not quite understand what was required 
em. 


* = * 


The Bacterial Deluge 


The Communist world propaganda campaign alleging 
American use of bacteriological weapons in Korea has now 
reached a stage at which it has become a critical issue in the 
Security Council. Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of 
the whole of this campaign—the most universal, intense and 
vituperative ever launched in political warfare—has been that 
it has been directed exclusively against the United States ; 
no other nation has been accused of taking part in the alleged 
crime, or even of being an accessory,.yet it is obvious that, 


even with an American commander-in-ch‘ef, the United . 


ae 
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Nations army in Korea is far too mixed a force for it 10 be 
possible for the Americans to carry on watfare of this i ind 
' (with all the attendant risks of the reverse spread of infect ons 
across the lines and the precautions which would have be 
taken against it) except with the fulk knowledge and con. 
nivance of America’s allies in ~~ he swage purpose 
of the pro da campaign is in fact.to bring abou: the 
moral iatarient of America, and it runs parallel to the gen.:a) 
political line of mobilising everywhere all forces of ©. cry 
kind which have an cats ano etican bias, even though they 
may be altogether hostile to Communism as such. 


The United States now asked the os Council 
to approve a proposal for an investigation of the charges b 
the Sccickaionas Red Cross, and Mr Malik, as chairman " 
the Council for this month, has countered by demanding {hat 
representatives of Communist China and North Kore« be 
heard before the Security Council acts in the matter. What 
the Americans want is a proper inquiry into the accusations 
made against them; what the. Soviet Union wants :; a 
rhetorical tub-thumping debate about them im which nothing 
can be proved or disproved. The business of the Security 
Council is clearly not to pass a verdict itself, but to institute 
an impartial inquiry, which is what the Communists for the 
last five months have been trying to avoid. So far they 
have refused to. submit their evidence to the scrutiny of any 
international body less committed to the Communist cause 
than the International Association of Democratic Lawyers— 
of which all that needs to be said is that the British delegate 
on its commission in Korea was a Mr Jack Gaster. Much has 
been made in Communist publicity of the confessions of two 
American airmen captured in Korea, but they are far from 
being strong evidence in support of the Communist case, 
even on the assumption that they are. genuine and honest 
testimony. Whaf is needed is investigation of the charges 
by a commission of impartial. and technically competent 
persons, and there would never have been any difficulty in 
arranging such an investigation if the Communists had been 
willing. Their unwillingness creates a strong presumption 
that they are aware of having no evidence which will stand 
up to expert examination. =~ . 


~ 
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Wages, Prices and Taxes 


On Monday the Railway Executive flatly rejected the 
railway unions’ application tas IO per cent rise in rates — 
of pay and some additional benefits. This’ was the first 
formal move in, the tound of negotiations and arbitration 
proceedings that has. now begun in earnest. These negotia- — 
tions directly concern claims. advanced on. behalf of nearly 
seven million workers. As had to be expected, the discussion 
on Tuesday between the Charicellor of the Exchequer and 
the economic committee of the TUC does not seem to have 
suggested any way in which the floed of wage claims can be 
stopped or even slowed down. The case for restraint is not 
helped by ep ope some Conservatives now seem 10 
want to do, that if cost of living rises further this year 
it will all be the fault of the trade unions for raising costs. 
In the accompanying chart the indices for rétail prices and 
wage rates are recalculated by taking as 100 the average ‘or 
the first half of 1950, the period of stability before the ov'- 
break of the Korean war. This is as fair a basis for com- 
parison as exists ; since wage restraint had not then broken 
down, it is certainly not unduly favourable to the unions. 

On this basis, wage rates lagged behind prices during ‘he 
summer of 1951, caught up in the burst of pay advances at 
the end of the year, and have since fallen a little behind. 
Se said on Tuesday that between March and May 

ighe: prices raised the general price index by 1 point 
out of the 44 poi su abe win Garhi we ton tal effect. 
This means that the recalculated index shown in the chart, 
which was 119 for May, is likely to rise to 122 during the 
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Progress in Electronics | ~ 









Electronic devices 
ieveloped in the Mullard 
.boratortes are built with 
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Nlixa «.. 


LONG - PLAYING MICROGROOVE 
RECORDS 


With a circulation of nearly 8,000,000 
the RADIO TIMES is the constant 
“friend of the family” in 60% of the 
homes of Great Britain. It is read 
it has taken just over seven months for Nixa to become equally eagerly in the cottage of the 

a household word amongst music-lovers. . 

Although the variety, performance and quality of cowman and the mansion of the 


Nixa Records have won the enthusiastic praise of 
foremost critics, it is the gramophone owner above 


alt who has enabled a small independent company duke. So large is the circulation, so 
to achieve so prominent a position so swiftly. The 

stable and so truly representative 
of all standards of British home 
life that... . 





Nixa catalogue goes from strength to strength in 
an adventurous spirit of giving much that is new to 
the gramophone. If you enjoy the relaxation jong 
playing records provide, you will welcome Nixa. 


e COMPLETE OPERAS 





IDOMENEO Mozart 
The only complete recording of the opera which is featured so 
prominently this season at Glyndebourne. With a distinguished 
Viennese cast, on four 12 in. Long Playing Records HLP 2020-1 
to 2020-4. 

COS! FAN TUTTE Mozart 
Also in this season's Glyndébourne programme. With soloists, 
chorus and Ton Studio Orchestra of Stuttgart, on three {2 in. 
Long Playing Records PLP 555-1 to 555-3. 


A Single insertion in the 


Vienna Symphony Orchestra and distinguished Viennese cast 

conductor Hans Swarowsky, On four {2 in. Long Playing Records, 

HLP 2030-1 to 2030-4. I 

MANY OTHER UNUSUAL AND ATTRACTIVE OPERAS AVAILABLE R ADIO ME J 
® Other NOTABLE RECORDINGS 


Amongst oa wealth of recordings which include the late quortets of Average weekly net sale for 1951 (A.B.C.) 7.880,’ 
Beethoven os well as the 3 ‘Rasumovsky’ quortets, unusual works by 


Haydn, Bach, Schubert, etc., there ere a number which feature the 


¥ 8 a 
playing of the ‘cellist, james Starker. His playing is rightfully clessed 
amongst the world’s best, and the superb recording does it complete 
justice. Starker’s recordings include:— ee 
Mozart Trios (piano, violin and ’cello) Nos. | and 6 (PLP 523). ' / 
for nine days Plus... 


Sonata for Unaccompanied ‘Cello—Kodaly PLP 510. 
; ' Unaccompanied ‘Cello Suites, No. 3 and 6—Bach PLP 543. 


The complete NIXA L-P cotalogue, price 6d. is 
ovailable from your local NIXA stockist or direct. 


; NIXA RECORD CO., 35 PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1 


{ sells limited 
: . ‘ 


Nos. 2 and 4 (PLP 522), Nos. 3 and 5 (PLP 521). 
Sonata for ‘Cello and Piano—Kodaly PLP 762. 
Advertisement Dept., B.B.C. Publications, Broadcasting House, Portland Place 
London, W.1 
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summer ; if money wage rates were kept stable at the May 
level, they would on this basis fall in real value to about 
4 per cent less than real wages in the first half of 1950. In 
the past, of course, weekly earnings have generally risen more 
than wage rates, but this did not happen between March 
and October last year and is probably not happening now. 

This argument im no way suggests that the present wage 
claims, or even any smaller claims, are desirable or justified. 
[t does mean that many unions have a good case for more 
pay if they look purely at their sectional interest in main- 
taining their own members’ real wages. It is true that for 
most workers higher food prices are offset by bigger family 
allowances and reduced taxes, but it would be dangerous 
to use this as am argument against wage rises. Are those 
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who do so prepared to accept the converse argument—that 
if in future the Government raises income tax, the unions 
are entitled to take this into account in claiming more pay ? 
The unions’ determination to defend the real gross earnings 
of their members can be damaging enough economically ; 
if it becomes refined into an insistence on constant net real 
earnings after tax, future Chancellors will have no. room 
for manceuvre whatever left to them. An appeal for wage 
restraint should, therefore, rest not on subtleties about taxa- 
tion but on the simple proposition that a temporary fall in 
real wages will help to get the country through its difficulties 
with the most eventual benefit to the workers as a whole. If 
ministers feel unable to say this frankly, they are most 


unlikely to make any impression by more ingenuous appeals. 


* * * 


Town versus Country 


The Government has already stated that it is unlikely 
to attempt the reform of local government areas this year or 
next, unless the local authorities can agree among themselves. 
The initiative for reform, which Mr Bevan summarily wrested 
from the Bo 
back to the local authorities themselves. They are most 
unlikely to accept their opportunity. Disagreements between 
the various types of local authority seem to be as strong as 
“ver ; even if some compromise could be patched up between 
them, it by no means follows that the result would be 
satisfactory. ’ 

This further delay is giving rise to a new batch of argu- 
ments and proposals, One important question is whether 
the sharp distinction between urban and rural areas, which 
characterises the present system, ought to be preserved. Cer- 
oe! there is no adequate reason for keeping urban boun- 
aties within their present straitjackets. But some critics 
60 further and argue that a union of rural with urban dis- 
oa, Would revitalise the lower tier of local government, by 
a authorities wealthy enough to possess an adequate 
tat and to be given greater powers. Such an arrangement 


Commission, has therefore been tossed 


the end of 
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would increase the population, but not the area, of the 
average county district. | 

This approach was recently criticised by Mr Neville 
Hobson, the chairman of an Ries District Councils Asse- 
ciation. He argued that it would preclude the separate repre- 
sentation of each parish (a vital element in the present rdral 
district) and that there would be no means of adjudicating 
fairly between the relative importance of, say, an urban 
and a rural. sewerage scheme. ‘Clearly he feared that the 
special needs of the countryside would be sacrificed to urban 
interests. An alternative approach was suggested by Mr 
Jack Whittle in his presidential address to the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants. His idea is to create 
within each county, by means of extensions and amalgama- 
tions, as many urban districts as possible with a population 
of over 40,000 or 50,000. This, in his view, is the minimum 
condition for giving minor authorities much stronger powers 
than they have. Rural districts, under this scheme, would be 
left alone. But are there, in fact, More than a few counties 
where it could produce substantial results unless parts of 
the countryside could be included in the new urban authori- 
ties? Are rural districts then sacrosanct ? No scheme of 
local government reform ‘can get far until this question is 
answered. 


* * * 


German Trade Union Extremists 


Clouded from the outside world by such forbidding 
words as Mitbestimmungsrecht and Betriebsverfassungsgesetz, 
a dangerous struggle has for some time past been developing 
in the German Federal Republic between. the Trade Union 
Federation and employers. 


The Federation’s leaders describe their aim as a revolu- 
tion, and they are not far wrong. Broadly speaking, the 
Federation is claiming the right to a half-share in controlling 
the whole economic life of the country. Parity is demanded 
in a mew economic chamber, and in subordinate local 
branches. Inside all but the very smallest firms and in the 
public services, the Federation proposes the setting up of 
works councils that will in effect be controlled by the head- 
quarters of the unions. Even more obnoxious to every 
employer, however, is the, Federation’s demand that haif 
the boards of directors shall consist of labour representatives, 
some of whom would be men nominated by the trade union 
executive and not employed in the firm. The labour repre- 
sentatives would be fully equal to the representatives of 
capital and the business managers, sharing all the secrets and 
decisions of the firm. 


Last year the Bundestag passed a law giving labour co- 
determination in the iron, steel and coal industries. But 
instead of claiming a great victory the Trade Union Federa- 
tion committed itself to winning all its objectives throughout 
the whole of the German economy. Any amateur politician 
in Britain could have told the German union leaders that 
it is wiser to gain kudos for a partial success than it is to 
proclaim a fight to a finish for an objective that is hardly 
likely to be achieved in full. The political advantages. of 
a compromise are, however, not understood in Germany. 

A draft. bill on works councils and co-management /pre- 
pared by a Bundestag committee was violently denounced 
last month by the Trade Union executive. In stirring terms, 
the Federation called on the workers to prevent the bill 
from. becoming law, because it fell far short of the executive’s 
demands. A series of short strikes was called, which the 
Communists inevitably attempted to turn into demonstrations 
against the new German treaties, and a “second revolu- 
tionary phase” of action was heralded if Dr Adenauer 
failed to submit to the Federation. It would have meant 
liamentary democracy in Germany if he had 
done s0. tead, the Chancellor protested against this 
undemocratic attempt to circumvent parliament, and refused 
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to talk to the Federation’s chairman, Herr Fette, until the 
strikes were called off. Dr Adenauer’s delaying action seems 
to have succeeded. He has reminded Herr Fette that the 
bill is not in its final form, and has started negotiations on a 
Federal Economic Council. The Federation for its part 
has suspended its strike campaign. For the moment there 
is a useful lull, during which the Federation leaders would 
be well advised to recall that extremism may split the 
union movement. It may also lead employers into forming 
a “front” of their own that would support the develop- 
ment of reactionary parties and throw over Dr Adenauer. 


* * * 


The Amount of Sickness 


The working of the national insurance scheme in the 
year 1950-51 is described in the Government actuary’s 
second interim report (HMSO, 9d.). The experience of the 
first eighteen months was broadly repeated. The following 
table shows the expenditure from the national insurance fund 
in 1950-51, compared with the expected expenditure and 
the actual expenditure in 1949-§0:— 

({ Million) 
Actual Expected Actual 
1949-50 1950-51 1950-51 


Unemployment benefit......... 14 94 13 
Sickness benefit ..........7... 66 78 69 
Maternity benefit ............. 9 9 9 
Widows’ benefits and guardians’ 

SUOWRNCE oo cas sc dna n dod 22 24 22 
Retirement pensions........... 249 244 248 
Dent SE i oaks eee 2 3 3 
Administration. .............+. 23 18 21 
Loss on realisation of securities. . 2 as 1 


387 470 «386 


As the actuary points out, the expected figures for 1950-51 
were still drawn up on the assumption that the average rate 
of unemployment would be 83 per cent. The lower rate 
which thé actuary has assumed since last year’s legislation 
Should bring the expected figures for 1951-52 much nearer 
the actual figures. The small fall in expenditure on retire- 
ment pensions compared with 1949-50 is attributable to the 
vagaries of the calendar—the incidence of Easter and the 
number of Fridays in the year (Friday being the usual pay 
day for pensioners). 


The biggest change from 1949-50 to 1950-51 is in the 
level of sickness benefit. When the finances of the national 


insurance scheme were being calculated, the actuary assumed ~ 


that the higher sickness benefit would lead to a markedly 
higher rate of claims for benefit than occurred under the old 
national health insurance scheme. Yet in both 1949-50 and 
1950-51 actual expenditure on sickness benefit has been 
lower than the expected amount, and the increase in 1950-51 
over the previous year is mainly accounted for by the 
influenza epidemic at the beginning of last year. . The 
amount of sickness is high enough in all conscience. From 
a sample it is estimated that in the calendar year 1950 (which 
excludes the epidemic period) benefit was paid for 43 million 
weeks, that is, an average of two weeks per contributor. This 
excludes the sickness for which no benefit was paid and the 
sickness of civil servants (amounting to about 1 million 
weeks), for whom special arrangements are made. Never- 
theless, it is reassuring that payments of sickness benefit are 
still lower than was expected. This reassurance provided by 
the actuary’s report is strengthened by the findings of the 
Social Survey, whose suryey of sickness shows no general 
increase in incapacity among the working population since 
the insurance scheme was introduced. 


* * * 


Poorer Scholars 


_ The Ministry of Education cannot be thanked for its 
revision of maintenance rates for university students. These 
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rates are the amounts agreed with the university authoritie, 
as the cost of a university course. They were las: fixe 
in 1949 and varied from £265 a year (including the vacation 
allowance) at Oxford and Cambridge to £215 at a previncigl 
university with rates for London about half-way between, 
The new rates, which will apply from next October. range 
from £288 (including the vacation. allowance, which has 
actually been reduced) to £230. The Minister says thai these 
are the minimum sums needed to enable students to obtain 
proper benefit from a university course. But if the rate 
agreed on in 1949 provided the minimum, it is difficult 
to see how the new rates can possibly do so. They show 
increases of only 7 to 9 per cent. It is true that university 
fees have increased little or not at all; but the general cog 
of living is 22 per cent higher than it was in 1949, and this 
is a heavy extra burden for the student both in term and in 
vacation. 


The Ministry.does-not pay the full maintenance rate to 
its state scholars. It only pays the difference between the 
rate and the amount which the parents are expecied tp 
contribute according to the Mimistry’s assessment scale, 
This scale was discussed more fully im ‘am article in The 
Economist of December 22, 1951. Briefly, the present posi- 
tion is that parents with a net taxable income (that is, 
after allowance is made for such liabilities as mortgages and 
school fees for other children) of {500 a year are not asked 
to contribute anything, whereas, conversely, parents with 
a net taxable income of £2,200 will receive no grant. Next 
October, however, when the new maintenance rates come 
into force, the scale will drop by £50 at the bottom and will 
be unchanged at the top. is Means that parents with a 
net taxable income of between £450 and {500 a year will 
make a small contribution for the first time. Other parents 
will have to contribute slightly more than they did. 


This is ‘an attempt to reconcile economy with the 
indisputable case for higher maintenance grants to mett 
the higher costs of a university course since 1949. But 
would not the wisest course be to spend the same amount 
of money on higher grants to fewer students? As it is, 
there will actually be more state scholars in the next academic 
year than at present. It would surely be preferable to 
economise by applying a higher educational standard for 
awards than by cheeseparing on the awards themselves. 


























* * * 


Europe to Earn Its Dollars 


Some of the wrappings around the American foreign 
aid package fell away last week, and it is now a little clearer 
what assistance Europeans can expect from the United 
States next . Congress passed and President Truman 
signed a Bill that authorises foreign aid expenditure of 
$6,447,730,750 in the year beginning July 1st. The biggest 
share—$4,698,047,000—goes to Europe. This sum is nearly 
$14 billion less than the President requested from Congress 
and may be cut even further during the next and final stage 
when the House and Senate Committees translate th 
authorisation into actual appropriations. 


Where Europe is concerned the present Bill provides for 
assistance of two kinds—amilitary help totalling $3.415.61 4.75° 
for the purchase of purely military equipment, and “ deience 
support” aid amounting to $1,282,433,000 for purchases 
of dollar raw materials such as metals. 

The President’s original request ca'led for a tentative 
allocation to Britain of some million éntirely in the 
“ defence support ” category. With the cut im by Con- 
gress, Britain’s share is more likely to be in neighbour- 
hood of $400 million. 

* 


It is possible, however, that Britain will acquire more | 
dollars as a result of the US Government’s plan, announced | 
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I shall recommend my Government 


to order 


It was one of the biggest orders for passenger 
vehicles that a British company had ever 
received ; and coming as it did soon after the 
second Great War it showed the whole of Britain 
that her great reputation for quality was still 
intact. When the Netherlands Railways were 
faced with supplying their country with a 
completely new passenger vehicle systém after 
the German occupation, they came to Crossley 
and ordered well over a thousand 
chassis from them ... . not because 
they had heard of the superlatively 
built vehicles produced for the 


more than a thousand! 


Allied armies, nor even because of the fame 
Crossley engineers had won for advanced design 
(they built for example the very first British 
oil-engined bus in 1931): but because for more 
than forty years a policy of the highest possible 
mechanical standards had been faithfully pursued 
by the Company ; a distinguishing quality which 
has always been associated with the famous 
name of Crossley. 


& CROSSLEY 


FOUNDED IN THE TRUE TRADITION OF GRITISH CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Crossley Motors Lid., Errwood Park, Stockport, is a member of the Group of Companies controlled by 
rs Associated Commercial Vehicles Lid. of which the selling organisation is 


cece 
A.C.V. SALES LTD. 49 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Telephone : REGENT 2141 
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TYPEWRITERS 


clearly distinguished 





Distinguished to look at, smooth and fast in use, clear in impression, dead accurate in 
alignment — these are the qualities that have made Olivetti a world-wide name. Olivetti 
typewriters, from the factory in Glasgow, are equipping many famous businesses at home and 


abroad — giving the typist a superb machine which responds easily to her skill, and makes 


BRITISH OLIVETTI LIMITED 10 BERKELEY SQUARE LONDON W.1 GRO 6161 
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last week, to purchase eg aircraft from European 
manufacturers. Some of the funds for “ offshore purchases ” 
__that is, dollar purchases in Europe—are to be spent in 
this way. It is not yet known how much of the military 
aid funds will be devoted to offshore purchases, but the 
foure has been estimated at between $700 million and 
$1 billion. 

What lies behind the new American plan is, in part, the 
hope of employing spare plant capacity in Western Europe 
which has been lying idle because governments lacked the 
money needed to finance orders. But it is also inspired by 
a genuine desire to build a co-operative production pro- 
cramme underpinned where necessary by dollars ; in some 
cases the American Government will apparently take over 
orders already placed by European governments and in other 
instances the programme may even call for the. expansion 
of existing plant. To Europeans the proposal is particularly 
welcome because it substitutes for dollar gifts the oppor- 
tunity to earn dollars—in other words, the principle involved 
is “trade not aid.” 


To date the plan is no more than an expression of willing- 
ness. Whether it results in the placing of substantial dollar 
orders depends on a number of conditions—on the ability 
of European manufacturers to produce suitabl: models at 
competitive prices, on the speed with which production lines 
can be set in motion, on the readiness of European govern- 
ments to contribute part of the funds, and on their ability 
to continue financing production once American aid is 
withdrawn. 


The American Government has asked that the inter- 
national staff of Lord Ismay, Secretary-General of Nato, 
should prepare a study on the best types of aircraft and 
the location of European productive capacity which would 
amount, in fact, to recommendations for a co-ordinated air- 
craft production programme for Europe. This study would 
serve as a guide to the US Secretary of Defence, who has 
the final decision on offshore purchases. 


* * * 


“Resources for Freedom” 


The report of the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission, which was published in the United States this week, 
is an epoch-making document. It runs to five massive tomes 
and its size alone would engender both wonder and surprise. 
But its recommendations reveal a new assessment—at least 
in official circles—of America’s position in world economic 
affairs, and if they are adopted they would lead to two major 
changes in policy. The first is that the United States should 
help to develop foreign resources by negotiating commodity 
agreements, long-term contracts and loans, and the second is 


that America itself should move more rapidly towards freer 
trade : 


_ The commission was set up in January, 1951, with.the 
instruction “to study the materials problem of the United 
States and its relation to the free and friendly nations of the 
world.” It was born at the height of the Korean commodity 
boom, when all countries were obsessed with the fear of a 
severe shortage of raw materials. And although this environ- 
ment had undoubtedly some influence on the members of 
the commission, their analysis ‘is sober and realistic. They 
believe in the principles of an expanding economy and they 
have assumed that gross national product (GNP) of the 
United States will expand at the compound rate of 3 per cent 
a year for the next twenty-five In 1975 the American 
GNP will, therefore, be $566 billion (at 1950 prices) com- 
pared with $283 billion in 1950. In other words, it will 
double itself during this period, ‘The total population is 
Projected to increase from 151 million to 193 million and 
the working population from 62 million to $2 million. The 


demand for materials, on the other hand, is expected to rise 
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by only 50-60 per cent during the twenty-five years. But 
the rise will be different for different products. The con- 
sumption of minerals (including metals and fuels) is 
estimated to increase by 90 per cent, agricultural products 
by 40 per cent and timber by only 10 per cent. 


The commission investigated the extent to which the 
output of domestic resources could be increased and how 
far economies could be achieved in the use of materials. It 
reached the “inescapable” conclusion that imports wou'd 
have to rise by 20-25 per cent above current levels. In order 
to stimulate foreign trade and the development of new 
resources, the commission recommended that the United 
States should negotiate inter-governmental commodity 
agreements, make long-term contracts with price guarantees, 
grant special loans to expand overseas production.and expand 
geological surveys both at home and overseas. It also recom- 
mended that the “Buy American” Act (which it regarded 
as “a relic of depression psychology ”) should be repealed 
and that permanent legislation should be enacted to empower 
the government to abolish import duties on those materials 
that the United States must import, even without reciprocal 
action by other countries. 


* * * 


More Repairs 


The Minister of Works has announced that the maximum 
sum which may be spent on building work without securing 
a licence will be raised from {£100 to {200 for the twelve 
months from July 1st. The upper limit for industrial and 
agricultural building will remain at {500. The increase in 
the licence-free allowance does more than cover the increase 
in building costs, and it should help a little to arrest the 
widespread deterioration of old properties. Mr Eccles 
argued that this adjustment will not affect the rate of new 
building. The Government’s financial policy is causing a 
certain amount of underemployment in the building industry, 
and the small builder can profitably combine more mainten- 
ance and repair work with new construction. This small 
concession is a minor victory for common sense, but no 
major improvement is possible until the Rent Restriction 
Acts are amended. 


Fewer Accidents 


The debate on road safety in the House of Commons at 
the end of last week was constructive. The Government 
spokesman, Mr Braithwaite, announced that over the next 
two years the Ministry of Transport pans to spend £750,000 


on removing black spots on trunk roads; in addition, 


improvements on other rodds will be made at a cost of 
£2,300,000. Expenditure on this scale is, of course, trifling 
in relation to the need to improve the road system, but it 
should help substantially to reduce the toll of bad accidents. 
Other safety measures are to include an increase in the 
number of police motor-cyclists and financial help to local 
authorities organising patrols at crossings outside schools. 
Finally, pedestrian crossings are to be illuminated at night 
by flashing orange beacons. This is a particularly sensible 
measure. The old-style crossings had earned the contempt 
of familiarity from both motorists and pedestrians, and the 
introduction of the zebra crossing has undoubtedly been 
effective, for a time at least, by making the necessary psycho- 
logical break. But the new crossings are hard for the motorist 
to distinguish at night, especially in rain, and flashing 
beacons can be expected not only to make the roads safer at 
night but also to the distinctiveness on which 
continued respect for the crossings at all times depends. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The New Standard Tariffs 


Sir,—Was' there not a confusion in the 
opening paragraph of your first article on 
electricity tariffs in the implication that 
the Act of 1947 enjoins a standardisation 
of tariffs ? Standardisation of methods 
of charge is indeed enjoined, but differen- 
tials of price in accord with differentials 
of cost are permitted. It is therefore mis- 
leading to claim that tariffs—which com- 
prise the two separate elements of 
method of charge and of price—must by 
statutory requirement be standardised. 

May I, per contra, plead that parallel 
with a standardisation of methods of 
charge. the differentiation of price in 
accordance with variations in cost ought 
to be continued and indeed developed ? 

The poor widow in an area of high 
density of domestic and industrial con- 
sumption has a high rent charge—partly 
because of the lower price for electricity 
which has hitherto been related to the 
cheaper costs for the supply of such 
electricity to those in a dense area of 
consumption. The resident in the 
inaccessible valleyheads of the Lake 
District has a lower rent charge—largely 
because of the lack of amenities,. includ- 
ing electricity. Now the effect of charg- 
ing the urban widow more than cost in 
order that the backwoodsman may pay 
less than cost must surely be unfair. 
Moreover, is it not clear that in the long 
run the rents in the backwoods will rise 
to those in the towns and that the 
beneficiary by this misguided egalitari- 
anism will be not the country resident 
but the country landlord? 

Surely, too, if it is desired to subsidise 
the country dweller in his use of 
electricity, there are other and better 
ways which are not subject to the objec- 
tions that they benefit only the landlord ; 
that they are secret; and that they are 
imposed on one section of the community 
(generally the poorer) for the benefit of 
another section (generally the richer). 

The majority of domestic consumers 
in Bath—and even more so in the great 
industrial communities—are in the lower 
income groups ; in the country districts, 
however, those who are in the higher 
income groups get themselves connected 
while those in the lower income groups 
generally remain unconnected. In Bath 
in 1939 the charge for a small domestic 
consumer was 33d for lighting ; now in 
19§2 it is §d per unit. In the Frome area 
(a typical nearby country district) the 
price now is the same as it is in Bath, 
that is, §d a unit. It was 7d in 1939; 
that is to say Bath has gone up from 33d 
to §d while Frome has gone down from 
7d to §d, and the poorer is made to sub- 
sidise the richer. 

What is the reason for this apparent 
injustice ? Is it that egalitarianism is 
fashionable, or that the accounting staffs 
of Area Boards are now more idle or 
incapable than the staffs who used before 
nationalisation to collect money on a 
basis more closely related to the costs of 
the supply ? Or is it that Consultative 

Councils do not represent consumers in 


those sectional interests which are at 
stake and being subservient to the Area 
Boards. lend themselves to the bureau- 
cratic outlook of these all-powerful 
monopolies ?—Yours faithfully, 
I. J. PITMAN 
House of Commons 


Hard Times for 
Government Scientists 


Sir,—In the Business Notes of your 
issue of June 14th you refer to the 
annual report of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial .Research for 
1950-51. The implication of the state- 
ment in reference to research associa- 
tions that “ some of these bodies appear 
to have been working on the same pro- 
ject since their establishment, with no 
very obvious results ” is misleading and 
harmful. Again, my council would 
strongly dissent from the suggestion that 
“a transfer of some of the work (and of 
the income) of the associations to DSIR 
Laboratories might be of benefit to all 
parties.” Such a proposal, in our 
opinion, has no merits on either technical 
or administrative grounds. Further, a 
step of this character would be contrary 
to the policy on which the grants to 
research associations have been based 
since they were instituted in 1917; in 
addition, it appears to involve the com- 
pulsory diversion by Government, to 
themselves, of funds voluntarily sub- 
scribed by industry. 

Finally, it is a travesty of the discus- 
sions which have taken place between 
the University Grants Committee, the 
universities and the department on the 
future of the grants for nuclear physics 
research to suggest that DSIR has “ got 
the worst of recent negotiations.” The 
reasons which led to the agreement that 
these grants should continue to be made 
by DSIR are stated in our report 
(page 21). It is immaterial to the tax- 
payer whether the necessary funds are 
provided by the University Grants Com- 
mittee or by DSIR, and if they were 
provided by the University Grants Com- 
mittee the DSIR vote would be corre- 
spondingly reduced. This would obvi- 
ously bring no relief to DSIR for the 
furtherance of its other activities.— 
Yours-faithfully, I, M. HEILBRON 

Chairman, Advisory Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
London, S.W.1 


Pakistan and the Pathans 


Sir,—In your issue of April 5th your 
correspondent in Karachi refers to the 
question of Pakhtunistan as “ Afghan 
propaganda.” The argument put for- 
ward in the first part of the article is the 
most one-sided statement which one 
expects to hear from Karachi. Your 
correspondent refers to the assumed 
willingness of Pakistan to submit the 
problem to the verdict of a plebiscite held 
under impartial international super- 
vision. This is a principle respected and 
observed by all members of the United 
Nations ; what the Pakhtruns want is the 


observance and respect of this principle 
which Afghanistan, as a member of the 
United Nations, supports, and which was 
the Pakistan suggestion for Kashmir, 


As far as the views of the provisional 
government of Pakhtunistan are cop. 
cerned, I would draw your attention to 
the statement by the President of 
Pakhtunistan that. he was drafting an 
appeal to the United Nations. Asked 
why he did not negotiate with Pakistan, 
he said: “ Because Karachi feels that we 
are a part of Pakistan, and thus rebels, 
The fact is that, before the setting up of 
Pakistan, we Pakhtums were not con- 
sulted as to what we wanted.” 


If, in fact, the Government of Pakistan 
believes that a peaceful solution of the 
problem is possible, in accordance with 
the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations and in harmony with 
her own policy in regard to the similar 
question of Kashmir ; and if the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan believes in the preserva- 
tion of peace and friendly international 
relations and the right of the people to 
self-determination, to which policy she 
pays lip-service in the similar dispute 
over the cause of freedom in Africa, there 
is then nothing to prevent anybody from 
believing that the Pakhtunistan question 
could be solved by the same good inten- 
tions and a policy based on respect for 
the will of the people. Afghanistan has 
clearly stated that she will bow to the 
decision of the people. 


So far as the statement your corres- 
pondent makes about the economic and 
political survival of Pakhtunistan, I 
would draw his attention to two points: 
that the most fertile regions in that part 
of the world lie within the Pakhtunistan 
area, and that the people of this area are 
the equals in political development of 
any of their neighbours. Moreover, the 
last paragraph of your correspondent’s 
article recognises the interdependence of 
the settled districts with the tribal areas. 
—Yours faithfully, 

RAHMAN PAZHWAK 

Afghan Embassy, London, S.W.7 


Germany as an Ally 


Sir—On page 721 of-your issue of 
June 14th you mock Mr M. Foot for 
holding that “plentiful evidence” is 
available proving that the majority of 
Germans “oppose rearmament without 
first testing the Russian offers. On page 
722 you state that the “ obvious result” 
of new German general elections would 
be the abandonment of rearmament. 

What, then, Sir, is your opinion ?— 
Yours faithfully, T. BaLocu 

Oxford 

[We do not profess to know what the 
result of the next general election in 
Western Germany will be. But it does 
seem to us to be obvious that to hold up 
the ratification of the Bonn Agreement 
until the election takes place—which will 
— be late next year—is to kill the 

uropean Defence Community. There 1s 
no inconsistency in our statements. Why 
does Mr Balogh waste his talents on such 
silly debating points? —Ep1Tor.] 
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Large areas of fertile agricultural 
country in Uganda—at present almost 
uninhabitable—are to be opened up 
by a major extension of the Uganda 
railway system, at a cost of £4 million, 
according to New Commonwealth. 

This is only one of the many great 
industrial projects at present under 
way in British territories Overseas. 


All of them will require capital 
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4th GERMAN 
HANDICRAFT 
FAIR 


MUNICH 
JULY 4th-JULY 20th, 1952 


The important handicraft fair with inter- 
nationa! participation 


1951: 1150 exhibitors 
290,000 visitors 


An extensive offer from 600 groups of == 
exhibits. 
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Permits of entry are distributed free of 
charge in the German Consulates against 
presentation of the tickets for admission to. B= 
im. the fair. Fare reductions. 
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equipment and, once they are com- 
plete, will open up substantially 
larger markets for British goods. 


To reach the men who plan these 
schemes and control the vast expendi- 
ture they involve, the ideal advertising 
medium is New Commonwealth, the 
only journal exclusively devoted to 


Commonwealth affairs. 


Send for specimen copy 10 33 TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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We call it 


THE LONDON 
OMNIBUS 








This is a Vehicle of Information .* 
—about the business of The London 
Assurance, which is to provide all kinds % 
of insurance for all sorts of people. Since 1720 ~ 
we have built up an omnibus collection of policies. 
Here are some of them; others will follow. 


** Life” is what you make it 


What kind of Life Assurance 
you need depends, of course, 
on you (not forgetting your 
dependants). Our booklet 
““How to be Well Assured” can 
help you to choose the policy 
that suits you best. Would you 
care to read it? 


“* Fore!” Thought 


You may injure yourself or 
someone else. You may even 
(perish the thought!) break a 
club. Against all these hazards 
our Golfers’ Policy insures 
you. Thé subscription is 

10/- a year. ne 8 


Golf is a dangerous game. 


Cosh in Transit 


Almost daily, ruffians attack 
messengers carrying money ‘0 
or from a bank. Our Cash in 
Transit Policy gives cast-iron 
protection, if not against the 
“cosh”, at least against the 
loss of cash. 


That's what we're here for 


If you would know more 
about any of the policies ou'- 
lined here, if we can provice 
information about any other 
particular policies or aboul 
msurance problems genera!!y 
—pray make what use of us 

uw wish. Our address is 
1 King William Street, Dept. 
K6, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
bMery geort feapte & deat wth 
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Iv some ways this is a strange book. Ina 
it Mr Wyatt takes a competent and con- 
structive look at a crucial area of the 
modern world ; but he does so through 
heavily tinted political spectacles. His 
enthusiasm for the Labour party gives 
him a refreshing and distinctive 
approach ; but every now and again 
the reader is pulled up sharp in the 
middie of an otherwise well-balanced 
and well-written account by some purely 
party point of view, which the facts by 
9 means support. It is true enough, 
ns Mr Wyatt takes care to point out, 
hat the Labour attitude to colonial rule 
rave Britain a unique position among the 
mperial powers in the years immediately 
biter the war. But even if the greatest 
act of the Attlee Government was the 
smancipation of India—as it probably 
4s—history has not so far proved either 
hat the British did quite so well to leave 
Burma as and when they did, or tha 
a3 Mr Wyatt says, “ France and Holl 

__ have done more to promote Com- 
unism in South East Asia than Moscow 
ver could have done unaided.” Indo- 
‘hina has become a rather special case 
and, although the Indonesians fought a 
ong, hard struggle with the Dutch, their 
ountry is still remarkably free from 
Communist influence and many of them 
still work in private harmony with 
utchmen. Nor can it quite be true 
simply to assert, on these two analogies, 
hat if the Conservatives had been in 
ower instead of Mr Attlee, “ Britain’s 
1oral influence in world affairs would 
ave been negligible.” 


Mr Wyatt has had a good deal to do 
with southern Asia during the past few 
years and he draws considerably on his 
bwn experiences in giving suctessive 
urveys of India (“the great test case”), 
Burma (“success of a bold policy ”), 
ndo-China (“the policy that failed”), 
Siam, Malaya, and Indonesia (“ tragedy 
nd hope”). He himself went to India 
an official capacity on the parliamen- 
ary and Cripps missions of 1946, col- 
ecting incidentally from a Punjabi poli- 
ican the gem about Mr Jinnah—that 
¢ “has a difficulty for every solution.” 
Une curious feature of the book is that 
he several maps, while in many ways 
xcellent, have one or two striking errors. 
Why, for instance, still call Djakarta 
Batavia, or leave out Hanoi and Penang ? 


This is a challenging little book of 
peneral interest. In many things Mr 
Wyatt ‘s right and forceful and interest- 
ng, and he has assembled his facts and 
rguments so expertly that they provide 
first-class reading about a subject on 
hich many- people no doubt feel that 
=, know all too little. On the other 
nd, 
he subject will not always find his chal- 
lenge too difficult to meet—which in 
‘self is pleasant. While Mr Wyatt is 
ight, for instance, to insist that, given 
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those who have a smattering of 


peace, there is much’ more the British 
could and should do to accelerate social 
advance in Malaya and to promote secon- 
dary industries, he is wrong to say that 
“ Britain should set a time limit on her 
stay in Malaya, as she did in India”; 
the problems are too different and the 
dangers of misinterpretation in Malaya 
too great. Nor would everyone agree 
that the British could have crushed the 
Indonesian Republic, or that it is the 
Indian—rather than Chinese—Com- 
munists who now direct the South East 
Asian Communist parties. It can, how- 
ever, be .argued that observations like 
these are matters of opinion. And much 
of the value of Mr Wyatt’s book lies in 
the way he has set down his own 
thoughts so forthrightly and freshly 
against an informative backgrourid. 


Economics in Society 


What Do Economists Know? 8B 
Benjamin Higgins. Cambridge University 
Press. 166 pages. 1655. 


This is one of those maddening books 
which one hails with delight because it 
deals with matters long neglected and 
crying out for treatment; which one 
reads, at first, with keen enjoyment of the 
author’s originality, sincerity and liveli- 
ness of mind ; which is built on the right 
lines, asks the right questions, faces the 
right difficulties ; and which, after a 
certain crucial point, perhaps halfway 
through, collapses into the commonplace 
or into a mere. rubble of personal 
prejudices. 

Professor Higgins never, . indeed, 
reaches this final stage of disintegration ; 
his mind has too genuinely architectural 
a quality. The layout of the six lectures 
comprising this book is admirable. The 
first is concerned with the nature of 
economic laws ; without attaining a pro- 
fundity or exhaustiveness unnecessary 
in this context, this is as neat, just and 
sensible an assessment as has ever been 
presented to the intelligent layman. The 
next deals with the measure of agree- 
ment among economists, and puts up a 
very good, though not invulnerable, case 
for their capacity to reach practical con- 
clusions from different methodological 
or political standpoints. The third 
examines the objectives of economic 
policy; and now the cracks begin to 
appear, for Professor Higgins’s ideas of 
welfare simply have not been thought 
through and his discussion of equality is 
not only conducted at pat-ball level but 
is based on a curious ethic from which 
it would appear to follow (though he does 
not himself draw this conclusion) that 
all pretty girls should be taxed and all 
plain ones subsidised in the interests of 
hedonistic justice. 

The remaining three chapters deal 
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Books and Publications 
A Labour View of South East Asia 


southwards from China. By Woodrow Wyatt, Hodder aad Stoughton, 200 pages. 
00. 


with the relation between economics and 
social conflict, with the major pressure 
groups, and with “ethics, politics, and 
the crisis of democracy ” ; they move, in 
fact, fast and far away from the question 
of what economists know to the question 
of what should be the foundations of 
Professor Higgins’s civitas humana. They 
reveal their author as an eminently well- 
meaning, unevenly well-informed, some- 
what nineteen-thirtyish ally of the angels, 
now shrewdly critical, now astonishingly 
naif ; his book ends with a remarkable 
plea that economics should become the 
preserve of an. incorporated and self- 
regulating professional body whose duly 
qualified members should be given, on 
the analogy of medicine, “legal powers ” 
to practise their skill on the economy. 
Where “legal powers ” to experts, on the 
only scale’ relevant to this particular 
expertise, fit in with the normal notions 
of democracy is a question which he does 
not even recognise as needing an answer. 
As a contribution to controversy and 
stimulus to thought, “What do 
Economists Know ? ” is admirable. As a 
definitive answer to the question in its 
title, it is rather less so. As a practical 
programme for economists it inspires, 
even in the breast of a fellow-economist, 
a mistrust verging on dismay. 


Glimpses of Stalin 


Stalin. 
Press. 


By Nikolaus Basseches, 
404 pages. 18s. 6d, 


The portrait of a contemporary states- 
man may be dtawn intimately on the 
basis of personal acquaintance or 
analytically, through an assessment of 
his historical role. With Stalin, the 
intimate approach is useless. Too little 
is known about his personal life ; and 
in any case the individual seems 
subordinated to the politician. Hence 
the most that can be expected from an 
impressionist writer is not a portrait of 
Stalin, but glimpses of Stalinist Russia. 


For this task M,. Basseches, who was 
a correspondent in Moscow until 1937, 
was particularly suited, and the best 
passages of his mew book are anecdotes, 
things seen or heard during his stay in 
Russia. But he was not content with 
writing his impressions and here lies the 
weakness of the book. He does nor 
draw enough on his memory to make a 
coherent whole; nor does he follow 
Stalin closely enough against the moving 
background of the Soviet scene to make 
his analysis really valuable. 


Staples 


M. Basseches’s reliance on his memory 
may account for the lack of references 
“and the many errors of details. In addi- 
tion, to have Moscow as observation post 
has its drawbacks. The incessant/ hymns 
to Stalin may insidiously affect even the 
most objective observer. M. Basseches 
is no apologist of Stalin. Contrary to 
the current Soviet legend of an 
omniscient genius, he emphasises that 
almost alone among the Bolshevik 
leaders Stalin is not an intellectual, 
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Even so he seems to praise too highly 
Stalin’s writings on nationalism.. This, 
however, may be a matter of interpreta- 
tion. It is incofrect to assert that before 
Stalin’s interest in. the — subject, 
nationalism did not exist for the Bol- 
sheviks, since it was a source of bitter 
controversy from the very foundation of 
the Russian Social-Democratic Party. 


The “ Moscow flu” has graver effects 
on the author when he is writing about 
the purges. In one of his most inter- 
esting chapters M. Basseches describes 
the growth of a new manageria] and 
bureaucratic class in Soviet society. 
Here is a possible explanation of Stalin’s 
tise and the downfall of the other 
Bolshevik leaders—they representing the 
heroic, tlemental stage of the Revolution 
and Stalin its second, stratified, bureau- 
cratic phase. But for M. Basseches the 
defeat of Trotsky is explained almost 
exclusively by his pride, arrogance and 
poor statesmanship, while the enigma of 
the trial disappears, since confessions 
were merely admissions of facts. 


It may be ventured that M. Basseches’s 
interpretation is due less to prejudice 
than to his proneness to facile judgments 
and aversion from patient analysis. 
Thus the book falls between the two 
stools of impressionism and analysis and, 
despite vivid passages and interesting 
asides, adds but little to an understand- 
ing of Stalin and the Russian revolution. 


Frying-pan and Fire 
Out of Bondage. By Elizabeth Bentley. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 256 pages, 12s. 6d. 


Books by ex-Communists, justifying, 
explaining, capitalising their disillusion- 
ment, are now three a y. This is 
the revelation of Miss Elizabeth Bentley, 
the feminine Whittaker Chambers, who 
helped to set going the postwar Red 
panic in the United States and is still 
feeding the McCarrans and MoCarthys 
with tales of Communists in government 
departments. Her book is neither so 
controversial mor so moving as that of 
Mr Chambers, just published in the 
United States, seems to be. But it has 
some of the fictional excitement of a 
serial in one of the mass-circulation 
magazines, with its improbable repro- 
duction of conversations ten and fifteen 
years old. 


Many. intellectuals of Miss Bentley’s 
generation, sickened by the waste of the 
depression and the growth of Fascism, 
joined the American Communist party 
in the 1930s. Most of them were rudely 
disillusioned by the Nazi-Soviet pact. 
Miss Bentley, who emerges as a domes- 
ticated rather than a political person, 
was not. She remained faithful until 
the death of her lover in 1944, and her 
final decision to go to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation seems to have been the 
product of the unpleasantness of dealing 
with the Russians, and their clumsiness 
in handling Americans, rather than of 
any great moral revulsion. 


There are no new revelations in the - 


book, except perhaps what a dream 
world of violence, drama and heroics 
Miss Bentley lived in. ‘The thought 
that the United States might be a com- 
paratively good place to live in never 


~ 


struck her till the last and, when she 
went to the FBI, she quite expected to 
be beaten and thrown into a dungeon. 
Instead she was escorted into the lime- 
light, to identify her old comrades with- 
out any more apparent regret than it is 
only decent to express. Her main feel- 
ing was one of joy that she was alive, 
while they were reduced to shadows. 
Her enthusiasm for her new protectors 
of the FBI—clean-cut young Americans 
all—was consequently unbridled. Miss 
Bentley, one suspects, will never remain 
out of bondage for long. 


Familiar Portrait 


The British Worker. By Ferdynand 
Zweig. Penguin Books. 240 pages. 
2s. 6d. 


This book is another fruit of Mr 
Zweig’s patient and highly personal 
researches in industry. Chapter by 
chapter it dissects the British worker. 
It shows him as a conservative character 
who hates to move away from his native 
heath, his methodical habits about his 
football pools and his pub-going, allows 
higher wages to change the amount but 
not the pattern of his spending, and 
frowns on ambitious friends as 
destroyers of the workers’ solidarity. It 
shows him as an unromantic type who, 
especially in the older generation, 
spends his leisure in the company of 
his own sex, and—less credibly, perhaps 
—as rather prone’ to mother-fixation and 
celibacy. It shows that he dresses 
badly if he is married, well if he is 
courting, and very well if he happens 
to be coloured—an effort, Mr Zweig 
concludes, to throw off a feeling of 
inferiority. It shows that bitter 
memories, especially in the coal mining, 
cotton and building industries, are un- 
dimmed by more recent prosperity, and 
that young workers are less amenable 
than old. 


After a life in-the cloisters this book 
would be fascinating. But to anyone 
who has maintained normal contact with 
his fellows and has normal powers of 
observation, much of it is lacking in 
news value; and it must stand or fall 
by news value for it is essentially report- 
ing rather than comment. There are 
curious details, such as that young ex- 
service men are more inclined to wear 
gloves than other workers; but the 
broad lines are familiar. Who doubts, 
for example, that some go to pubs 
because they are thirsty, some because 
they are sad, some because they want 
company, and all to relax ? Who, con- 
fronted with Mr Zweig asking embarras- 
sing questions about his attitude to life, 
would not unhesitatingly inform him 
that life is what you make it? To give 
such comments the dignity of a chapter 
is to treat them very solemnly indeed. 


After a few pages Mr’ Zweig’s style- 
becomes weatisome. Its manner of 
random jottings, its lack of shape and 
flow, do not help the reader. The 
author is admittedly. remarkably at ease 
with a language that is not his own, and 
his style has the great merit of simpli- 
city ; but he could with adi pay 
more attention to the inceey quality = 
his work. 


. 
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Baltic Gap 


A History of Latvia. By Alfre:: 
Princeton University Press. London « 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 441 Pages. 40s, 
Of all the gaps in our knoy ledge of 

European history, none gapes mor 

widely than that labelled Laty... |; i 

bad enough on the medieval ing early 

modern periods about which the de scene 
dants of successive conquerors 0! Livonia 
and Kurland have perpetuated their 
various legends; but in the period ¢ 
Latvia’s independence (1918-1940) the 
gap is really shocking and is 0.1 \ikely 
ever to be filled, for the Russians are 
busy destroying the records anc Setting 
up their own Soviet myth. English 
historians of north-eastern Europe cap. 
not be expected to step into the breach :} 
they tend to be reared in schools of 

Scandinavian or of Slavonic studies, ang 

Latvia has no proper place in either. We 

should be grateful, therefore, for ths 

book, in which the late Dr Bilmanis of 

Riga has given us the first considerable 

history of Latvia in the English |anguage 


He writes from the point of view of the 
Latvian people and has little respect for 
the legends of the civilising influence ¢ 
Teutonic knights, Hanseatic merchant, 
Polish gentry or Russian officials. Of al 
Latvia’s conquerors only the Swede 
seem virtuous ; Latvians still talk of “ the 
good old Swedish days,” and Dr Bilmanis 
makes us see why. His first 280 page 
are sound text-book narrative, but when 
he comes to the two decades after rgii 
his book is rather more than that ané 
will take its place among the primary 
sources on the history of the independent 
Latvian Republic. This “History o 
Latvia” will become the standard work 
for the general reader. Its bibliography, 
together with the fuller list of books 
which Dr Bilmanis appended to his 
“Baltic Essays,” will putthe specialist 
scholar permanently in his debt. 


Text and Reference Books 


Who Was Who. Volume IV. 194'-195 
*” Adam and Charles Black. 1,277 paces. & 

This companion to “Who's Who" 
contains biographi¢s of those who died 
tween 194] and 1950 and in most cas 
the details are those which last. appeared # 
“Who's Who.” Three previous volume 
of Who Was Who have dealt with thos 
who died in 1897 to 1915, 1916 to 1938 
and 1929 to 1940. The publisher s state 
that future volumes will be issued at tt 
close of each decade. 


Bi lmanis, 













































Public Finance Surveys : India. United 
Nations Department of Economic ‘fits 


HMSO, 101 pages. 5s. 


This ‘survey is the second in © sf 
which is to deal with the public § inanet 
of selected 


countries. The countries are Reing ‘chose 


wide powers of taxation and ; ,dminis 

trai "1 the agp ge States. Mert 
ves history ernment fi 

= 1948-49 ee 1 a and describes 

fiscal policy as of high gove rnment 

outlay ‘on development coupled with high 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


The Spectre at Chicago 


Washington, D.C. 
ENATOR ROBERT TAFT of Ohio has long been 
S haunted by a ghost named He-Can’t-Be-Elected. It was 
the sight of this durable spook, pale of visage and leering 
with a ghastly grin, that frightened Republicans away when 


| the Senator presented himself at the Republican nominating 


conventions in 1940 and 1948. But in 1950; when Mr Taft 
was returned to the Senate by the voters of Ohio with the 
biggest majority they had ever given anyone, there were 
those who felt sure that the spectre had been exorcised 


for ever. Perhaps Senator Taft felt sure, too. Nevertheless, 
when sx months or so ago he entered in earnest upon what 
he must have known to be itis climactic campaign for the 


Republican nomination, it was to be observed that he was 
behaving like a man who intends to take no chances. 


He «ravelled tirelessly and tirelessly made speeches. He 
lined up delegates. In Republican office-holders across the 
length and breadth of America he inspired a body-and-soul 
devotion to his cause; and long before it was time to get 
down to the serious work of organising the convention he 
had established an indisputable majority among the 104 
members of the Republican National Committee. There 
was, therefore, no difficulty in arranging that nearly all the 
posts in which authority at next month’s nominating con- 
vention would reside, from keynote speaker and temporary 
chairman to doorkeeper, should be awarded to Taft 
nenchmen , : 

This, in Senator Taft’s view, is the reward of industry, 
and with more delegates pledged to him than to General 
Eisenhower, the newcomer and political amateur who has 
worked nothing like as hard, everything ought to be in the 
bag. It is a cruel thing that at this most unsuitable moment 
the pasty face of He-Can’t-Be-Elected should appear at the 
vindow. Cruellest of all is the knowledge that it was the 
very packing of the bag everything should be in that 
summoned back the grinning ghost. 

Deep in the heart of Texas a delegation favourable to 
Senator Taft was appointed by Republicans who had, or 
thought they had, the control it is permissible to exercise. 
But then stories began to appear in the newspapers saying 
that the Taft men of Texas had excluded the Eisenhower 
men from their meetings and so had stolen a verdict which 
would have goné against them if they had not frustrated the 
will of the majority, Similar tactics were attributed to Taft 
men in other southern states. The newspaper stories spoke 
of the ruthless Taft steam-roller. Rival delegations-for- 
“iscnhower were chosen. From that moment something new 
cen added to the campaign. 


{oen General MacArthur, whose Taftist sympathies have 
been made plain, was appointed keynoter and Mr Walter 
Hallinan of West Virginia, one of Mr Taft’s regional cam- 
Paign managers, was established in the crucial job of 
temporary Chairman at the convention. All that was needed 
wa> word from the Eisenhower headquarters in Denver, 
Colorado, that Ike was “ fighting mad” at the tactics that 
were being used against him ; and this word was furnished. 


Senator Taft had an explanation for the events in Texas. 
It was that those excluded from the meetings had been very 
properly kept out because they were not real Republicans 
at all: they were a Democratic fifth column intent merely 
on securing the nomination for General Eisenhower. — (If 
that was the way Texas Democrats were behaving, their 
actions could hardly have been cleared with President 
Truman, who has consistently said that the Democratic 
Party wants to see Senator Taft nominated in the belief that 
he will be easiest of all to beat.) As for the packing of the 
convention with Taft officials, the Senator indicated the 
view that since there was a pro-Taft majority on the 
Republican National~ Committee this was an admirable 
example of the correct exercise of control. oe 
* 


But it was probably already too late to expect explanations 
of this or any other sort to take effect. General Eisenhower 
had a speech arranged for last weekend in Dallas, Texas, 
and to nobody’s surprise he there indicated his indignation 
and disgust at the thwarting of the will of the majority. In 
Texas, too, was Representative Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, 
one of the Gentral’s most experienced lieutenants. Accord- 
ing to Mr Scott, if Senator Taft and his men were to. steam- 
roller through on the convention floor the “ stolen ” Texas 
delegation—right there where every move would appear on 
the television screens of the nation and no concealment could 
succeed—and if by such tactics Senator Taft were to win 
the nomination, the result would be certain defeat for the 
party in November. The voters would be disillusioned: and 
disgusted by such political rigging. In these circumstances 


“the Republican nomination won’t be worth a plugged 
nickel.” 


So-there it was again, after all the striving. Control had 
been won, but the more control was exercised the closer 
came the old, indestructible apparition, cackling and shriek- 
ing louder than ever “ Nominate him, if you like, but if you 
do, remember he can’t be elected!” The néwspapers 
recalled a deadly parallel: just forty years ago William 
Howard Taft, the Senator’s father, had also had the machine 
behind him and had also exercised control over the Repub- 
lican National Convention. Teddy Roosevelt, the public’s 
favourite, had been ruthlessly steamrollered. And what 
happened then ? The party was split and Taft went down 
t6 defeat before Woodrow Wilson. .. . 


The Republican National Committee has announced that 
it will meet in Chicago next week, the week before the con- 
vention, to attempt to resolve cases involving 72 delegates 
and 70 alternates in which both Taft-and Eisenhower forces 
claim the same seats—the Texas cases among them. The 
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‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ” is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editoria! 
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committee may know some way of both safeguarding 
Senator Taft’s interests and preventing an appeal under the 
television lights on the convention floor by the thwarted 
Eisenhower supporters ; but nobody can yet see quite how 
the trick is to be done. 


Senator Taft is suggesting that the 38 delegates from 
Texas, however they vote, will not determine the outcome: 
But in fact they, and others in the contested category, look 
at the moment as though they could in one set of circum- 
stances come very close to doing just that. Despite the 
ebullient claims of the Senator, many people still think he 
and General Eisenhower may arrive at the convention each 
needing upwards of 100 delegates more than they can be 
sure of. In a recent estimate Mr Taft was shown with a 


“basic strength” of 464 pledged delegates, and with the © 


prospect of collecting, as soon as he needs them, another 
three delegates pledged to General MacArthur, one pledged 
to General Wedemeyer, ten from Illinois and three from 
Puerto Rico—a total of 481. General Eisenhower’s “ basic 
strength ” was put at 392, but he is expected to be able to 
call upon most of the 76 California delegates pledged to 
Governor Warren and the 25 pledged to Mr Harold Stassen. 
It will take 604 delegates to win the nomination. 


If these predictions are accurate, it will be the 232 
“ uncommitted, unknown or contested ” delegates who will 
decide the contest. Of these men of mighty power, the two 
large groups are the Pennsylvania~Michigan-Maryland bloc 
(89. del~gates) and the southern bloc consisting of Texas, 
Georgia, Louisiana and others (83 delegates). The most 
sanguine theory of the Eisenhower forces is that the 
unpledged delegates, or most of them (and especially those 
from Pennsylvania, Michigan and Maryland), will be assisted 
to a decision in General Eisenhower’s favour if-the Taft 
forces are revealed by the television cameras to be steam- 
rollering the convention and thus creating a public revulsion 
which would make it impossible for Senator Taft to be 
elected. The theory may be proved false, but the Taft men 
cannot be certain that it will. 


Pay Parade 


Washington, D.C. 

CONGRESS does not need to be told during an election 
year where economies can be safely effected and where they 
should not be attempted. It has just raised the pay and 
allowances of about 3,500,000 men and women in the United 
States armed services. Everyone in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marines (to make no mention of those retired 
from the forces or in the Coast Guard and Geodetic Survey, 
or of students at the military and naval academies, or of 
others embraced within the fold of the armed services) now 
gets 4 per cent more pay. Subsistence allowances go up 14 
per cent. The argument behind the new legislation—too far 
behind, in fact, to have received more than perfunctory 
public scrutiny—is that the average civilian factory worker 
in America has received wage increases amounting to 17.6 
per cent since October, 1949, when the pay of the services 
was last raised. 

The American soldier has been for some time the most 
expensive in the world. The theory that he had more money 
to spend (and more to eat and more-to wear) than was good 
for him was being widely expounded among his foreign 


comrades-in-arms a long time before even the increases of _ 


1949. Now, in the countries with lately-devalued currencies, 
he can be made to look more like a relative of Rockefeller 


_ than a GI Joe by the fairly simple process of turning his pay 
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and allowances into foreign currencies at present exchange 
rates. 

This misleading exercise suggests that when allowance jg 
made for the free food, housing and clothing he gets and fo, 
a share of the special bonuses and tax-exemptions fo: which 
he might qualify, a private with a wife and one child i; being 
paid at the rate of £1,089 a year. The income of a colone| 
or Navy captain with two dependants is a few pounds shor 
of £4,000 a year, and a full general or admiral comes out op 
this reckoning with £6,738 a year. But that way madness 
lies. 

What the private, the colonel and the general reccive are 
not the equivalents of what £1,089, £4,000 and / 6,738 
would buy in Britain. All the same, military pay and alloy. 
ances are now being handed out by the United States Goy. 
ernment on a distinctly handsome scale. No less handsome 
are the pensions which all ranks can expect after thirty years 
of service. Some examples that have been published in the 
wake of the latest legislation, based on average lengths of 
service and on the assumption of two dependants, are given 
below for Army, Air Force and Marine ranks, with paralle! 
Navy ranks in brackets: 


’ 
| 


Monthly|Monthly Retire- 





Base | Allow- | ment 
Pay | ances Pay 
_ —--—— { me - ' - 
bag SI g ‘ 
Recruit (seaman recruit) ........... 78-00 | 77-10 74-10 
Private (lst class) (seaman) ........ 99-37; 77-10 114-66 
Sergeant (petty officer, 2nd class) ... | 160-52 | 77-10 177-69 


222-30 | 133-40 244-53 
414-96 | 167-70 | 400-14 
592-80 | 184-80 522-5 
963-30 | 218-90 722-40 


i 


2nd lieutenant (ensign) ............ 
Major (lieut.-commander) .......... 
Colonel (captain) «666. d54 vc accstcee 
Major-general (rear admiral) ........ 





It may be too much to expect that soldiers in othe 
nations of the North Atlantic alliance, who are paid various 
fractions of these sums, will discern any great virtue in the 
reasons why the United States Government needs to pay its 
armed forces on this scale, and to supplement this pay with 
further benefits no other armies and fleets enjoy. But 
there are some reasons and they afe rooted in the facts 
of American’ life. e 


One of the simplest was set forth by General Bradley, 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at the ceremonies 
a fortnight ago at the West Point Military Academy, which 
was marking its 150th anniversary. “The American soldier,” 
Maid se 

expects, to be well cared for. In the city or on the farm, 

American boys have seen the good things of life provided 

in what we might consider a routine fashion. 

And it is true that a nation which has produced so high 
a standard of living, and’ attaches so miuch significance to its 
enjoyment by ‘the majority of Americans, cannot expect its 
soldiers and sailors to be content with less. 

Another and certainly no less telling part of the reasoning 
is that the American electorate as a whole not only dislikes 
and intermittently distrusts the whole concept of military 
service and its machinery, but is continuously conscious of 
its power to modify that concept and dismantle that 
machinery. What happened after the Japanese surrender if 
1945 was by no means the first exhibition of the readiness of 
the American public to demobilise and disarm at the first 
opportunity: it was merely the most reckless and the most 
thoroughgoing. 

The events which brought about the reduction of th 
United States armed forces from something like 12 millio® 
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in June, 1945, to 3 million in June, 1946, and to 1,150,000 
in June, 1947, take on the aspects of a nightmare for high 
officials in Washington who are responsible for the national 
security. Recalling the days of frantic demobilisation—the 
avalanches of telegrams to Congress from the troops, the 
Bring Back Daddy associations, the deafening clamour which 
no politician dared challenge—Mr Barry Bingham, in a recent 
article in the Reporter, a bi-monthly magazine, quoted a bitter 
observation by an officer at the Pentagon, the services’ head- 
quarters. The mothers of America, he said, had achieved 
in a few months a feat that Germany and Japan had failed to 
accomplish in years of conflict: they had destroyed the armed 
might of the United States. 


Let the present danger diminish or appear to diminish and 
how long will it be before another clamour may threaten 
the reassembled military machinery, and so invite heaven 
knows what new dangers ? Of all the pictures drawn by 
Communist propaganda the least trne to life is probably the 
one which depicts the Pentagon as full of military adven- 
turers poring over plans for imperialistic conquests. There 


is a lot of poring in the Pentagon; but the plans which 
| occupy the waking hours of an astonishing proportion of its 


personnel have less to do with the means of conquering 
foreign foes than with the means of overcoming the resistance 
at home to the notion that armed forces are and long may 
be really mecessary. 

If Americans in large numbers could be persuaded to 
regard the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines as profitable 


and agreeable careers, an attitude which up to now has found 


very limited acceptance, the high officials in Washington 
would feel more secure than they do. The new pay scales 


S are designed to help to sell the armed services on a career 


basis. And so are many of the radio and television pro- 
grammes, the advertisements, the millions spent on transport 
for military. men’s families, the recreation programmes and 
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the army stations with cinemas, swimming pools, soda 
fountains and golf courses. 


There are occasional growls from the tougher old soldiers. 
One, a Brigadier General, home not long ago from Korea, 
caused a brief raising of eyebrows by offering it as his opinion 
that American fighting men are being “fed too many ice- 
cream cones.” But he had no responsibility for policy. If 
he had, and if he had studied the many evidences that 
Americans who join the armed forces fight fiercely and well 
when they must, but tend to become rapidly convinced that 
the whole thing is a waste of time when the necessity is jess 
apparent, he might have spoken of ice-cream cones with more 

- Fespect. 


American Notes 


Acrobatics in the Air 


General Eisenhower’s first forthright broadcast, though 
its delivery may have been less than inspiring, made it clear 
that he will not accept a Republican foreign policy plank 
unless it is based squarely on support for the United Nations 
and recognition that America must work with other friendly 
countries to secure peace. He repudiated those who prefer 
to sit comfortably and cheaply at home, basking in the 
illusion that the threat of retaliation by a big air force is 
all that is needed to make the United States safe. The 
General named no names, but it is Senator Taft who would’ 
put most of America’s eggs in the Air Force basket, who 
would cut $10 billion a year from defence costs though he 
insists that the Administration has allowed American air- 
power to lag fatally behind that of Russia, and who has 
welcomd the Yalu bombings as a belated vindication of 
General .MacArthur. 

Senator Taft has received support, of a kind, from the 
Senate Preparedness subcommittee which in an interim 
report recently charged the Administration with ignoring 
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Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


World-wide banking 


Businessmen with international interests rely on a 
bank whose services are world wide. The National 
City Bank of New York provides a global network 
of 54 branches, as well as banking correspondents in 
every important centre of the world. 

The staff of the London branches are experienced 
not only in British banking, but also in the financing 
of overseas trade, and are uniquely 
equipped to advise on trade with the 
dollar countries. 

Wherever your interests lie, a world- 
wide organization stands at your service. 
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the convictions of the Chiefs of Staff when it decided to 
slow down the aircraft programme. General Bradley told 
the subcommittee that 1954 is likely to be the year of 
greatest danger, for then Soviet strength will be at its peak, 
relative to that of the free world, and Russia will have enough 
atomic bombs to risk retaliation. The revised schedules 
call for a 143-group air force by the end of 1955, a more 
realistic date than 1954, a change Mr Bernard Baruch, 
America’s elder statesman, nevertheless has also found 
deplorable ; he doubts whether Russia can be intimidated 
by blueprints. 


The Air Force generals, like Senator Taft, though 
probably not for the same motives of economy, lose no 
opportunity of rubbing in the inferiority of American air 
power, without reminding people, as Mr Truman has done, 
that there never was any intention of matching the Russians 
aircraft for aircraft, and that there are dangers, in freezing 
models too soon. But neither the President, nor Mr Baruch, 
nor the services, nor Congress share Senator Taft’s belief 
that air power is cheap. Several months ago the House, in 
a fit of election economy, cut nearly $5 billion from the 
$51 billion military budget and, to prevent extravagance with 
unspent funds, placed a ceiling of $46 million on the amount 
which might actually be paid out in the year beginning next 
month. But after representations from the Air Force that 
the ceiling would cost it some 3,000 aircraft, and postpone 
the 143-group strength until 1957, the House is visibly 
weakening, while the Senate is virtually certain to lift the 
ceiling, or remove it altogether. General Eisenhower has also 
promised drastic economies, though not until the world is a 
safer place. But if Senator Taft is elected, he may have to 
choose between his two chief campaign promises, air power 
and economy. 


* * ~ 


Democrats Wait for a Bandwagon 


Mr Averell Harriman, the Mutual Security Director 
and a candidate for the Democratic nomination, has had his 
baptism of electoral fire in Washington, a city whose resi- 
dents have no vote in the election, but who were allowed 
this year to show which candidates they prefer. Mr Harri- 
man carried off all six of the delegates to the Democratic 
convention under the nose of Senator Kefauver, the candi- 
date Democratic politicians fear they may have thrust upon 
them by the voters for the sheer lack of an-attractive alterna- 
tive. Mr Harriman is a fervent, uncompromising New 
Dealer, the only one in the field, and in a city which is one- 
third Negro, his denunciation of segregation and his uncom- 
promising support of the President’s civil rights programme 
found Senator Kefauver’s Achilles heel. The Senator comes 
from a border state and, like almost all southerners, is not 
convinced that federal compulsion is the key to good race 
relations. 

One of the things Mr Truman no doubt hoped would be 
shown in the Washington primary was the continued 
effectiveness of the civil rights programme in bringing out 
the votes of minorities in the cities which play so large a 
part in determining the result. The other may well have 
been to show that Senator Kefauver, for all his string of 
primary victories, is not unbeatable. 


Whether Mr Harriman’s victory will profit him much is 
questionable. Democrats hoping not to antagonise the south 
this year will not relish the spectacle of a band of Negroes 
four hundred strong, carrying Harriman banners and march- 
ing to the polls behind their pastor. The professional 
politicians, moreover, obstinately regard Mr Harriman’s ven- 
ture as an amateur crusade, valuable chiefly for keeping the 
big New York delegation safely on ice until the convention. 
The politicians’ dream—and Mr Truman’s—is that, when 
that time comes and it is known who the Republican candi- 
date is ‘to be, Governor Stevenson of Illinois can be per- 
suaded to accept the Democratic nomination, which is 
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steadily increasing in value as the Republicans quarre! among 
themselves and Senator Taft becomes more likely to prove 
the Republican choice. But it is also becoming steadily more 
difficult to hold in line Democratic delegations itching, now 
that the convention is only a month away, to find thei: 
proper places on the bandwagon of the winner. Hence the 
flood of reassuring rumours that Governor Stevenson’; 
reluctance to run is weakening andethat—as indeed seems 
very likely—it will disappear entirely if Senator Taft is to 
be his opponent. 
~ * . 


Passports under Fire 


The President’s courageous veto of the discriminatory 
immigration Bill, which is not likely to be overridden, js 
doubly welcome, coming as it does just after the State 
Department had made itself appear both foolish and illiberal 
by forbidding Professor. Owen Lattimore to leave the 
country. This carried the policy of denial of passports to a 
new stage, for not only was Mr Lattimore, head of the School 
of International Relations at John Hopkins University, 
without a passport, but he had no intention of applying for 
one at present. The Department acted “as a precaution” 
on information that Mr Lattimore was making plans for a 
possible visit to eastern Europe. Four days after the 
announcement of the ban on Mr Lattimore the Washington 
Post revealed that the “information” was proven to be 
false. 

The State Department’s moral embarrassment over its 
precipitate action. will perhaps be less than its financial 
embarrassment might be if Mr Lattimore’s implacable foe, 
Senator McCarran, continues, as head of the Appropriations 
subcommittee, to hold up the Department’s money. Mr 
Lattimore has remained one of the favourite targets of both 
Senator McCarran and Senator McCarthy, though a Senate 
committee two years ago found no evidence to support the 
charges against him. Moreover, the State Department has 
been in hot water with Congress more than once in the past 
year for allowing alleged Communist sympathisers to leave 
the country for innocent destinations and turn up in Moscow. 
On April 28th the Department made all. US passports 
invalid for travel in eastern Europe and China except when 
special permission was granted. 


Many liberal Americans are disturbed over the effects both 
on individual liberties and on American prestige abroad of the 
present procedure for granting passports. Final authority 
rests with the Secretary of State who has power to refuse ‘0 
issue a passport as well as to restrict, withdraw or cancel one 
already issued; the reason usually given is that the individual’s 
travel would be “ contrary to the best interests of the United 
States.” Although such refusal or withdrawal (since last July, 
325,000 have been issued, 95 denied and 9§ recalled) carries 
a strong suggestion of disloyalty, there is no assurance 0 
hearings or review. 


Early this month Senator Morse. charged that in these 
matters the State Department was “ judge, witness, prosecutor 
and jury all moulded into one mould of tyranny.” Mt! 
Acheson, the.Secretary of State, in replying to such criticism, 
said last week that work was now under way to improve the 
procedure for issuing passports and that no arbitrary action 
had been taken. However, the Civil Liberties Union has 
indicated it will not be satisfied until legislation is passed 
making the granting of a passport mandatory except for 
specific reasons, and a group is created to review those cases 
in which a passport is withheld. 

* og * 
Pay As You Speed 
The extraordinarily good business done on the New 
Jersey Turnpike since it opened five months ago largely 
explains the success of the huge issue of $326 million of 
34 cent tax-free bonds for financing a similar toll-road 
in Ohio. Traffic on the 118-mile long highway from the 
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The transition from raw material to industrial 
rubber, both natural and synthetic, is a 
complex process. Here, as in so many other 
industrial processes, chemicals from petroleum 
play their part, and Shell maintain rubber 
research laboratories at Thornton for this 
particular study. DUTREX R, a Shell product, 
is a softener and processing aid, made in 


Britain. Besides contributing to the tensile 
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Chemicals 


strength of the compound, DUTREX R gives the 





finished rubber greatest tear resistance with less 
abrasion loss, less flex cracking and lower crack 
growth. For the layman who may find such 
technical terms obscure, this means in plain 
words, greater durability and better value, 
whether it be in tyres, tubes, anti-vibration pads 
or any of the hundred and one other items for 


which high-quality rubber is essential. 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, NORMAN HOUSE, 105-109 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 


““DUTREX ”’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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_..155,000 MILES LONG! 


They are less than the thickness of a 
child’s wrist, these underwater telegraph 
cables that link five continents. They do 
not seem elaborate, consisting as they do of 
copper conducting wire, insulated by gutta 


percha, bedded in jute, sheathed in 
galvanised steel. Their average diameter is 
barely an inch. But they carry in complete 
security the messages entrusted to 
Cable & Wireless Ltd. for passing 
between the United Kingdom, the Com- 
monwealth and many foreign countries. 
There are 155,000 miles of them down on 
the sea bed, more than ‘half of the world’s 
total of submarine cables. 

The traffic load they have to carry is 
heavy and there are times when their 
capacity is fully occupied even though 
transmission can be made at speeds up to 
150 words a minute in both directions 
simultaneously. Nothing stops the flow; 


part of Britain’s Business... 


NR eae 


if a cable link is interrupted, a wireless link 
takes over. Continuity of service is 
maintained through the world-wide thains 
of Cable & Wireless stations by a staff 
whose professional pride it is to see that 
“the message gets through ’’. 

The Cable & Wireless system is 
extensive-and its links are varied. It 
includes 195 wireless circuits for tele- 
graphy, telephony and phototelegraphy. 
Twenty-five of them were new last year. 
There are twenty-three coast wireless 
stations: there are eight cable ships. 

In the face of ever rising costs of 
labour and materials the Company has 
made solid progress in extending Britain’s 
incoming and outgoing communications. 
Its operations in foreign countries are 
earning money for Britain, and further 
extensions are proposed. Cable & Wireless 
Ltd. are part of Britain’s Business. 
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Delaware river to New York City has already reached a 
volume, of 36,000 vehicles a day, that had not been expected 
until 1960, and the road probably pay for itself in 
15 instead of the promised 30 years. The Ohio Turnpike 
will be 240 miles long, and hee is little doubt that eventu- 
ally this road will be extended 150 miles across Indiana to 
Chicazo. New York voters have authorised a bond issue to 
fnance the state’s through highway to Buffalo, and it is 
expected to be ready in about two.years. When Boston 
is connected with the Thruway and the Merritt Parkway 
‘nto New York, when the oldest of these toll roads, the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, is joined with the New Jersey one 
and when that is extended into Washington, DC, over the 
nearly finished Chesapeake Bay bridge, then the east’s big 
centres of population and industry will all be linked by these 
superhighways. 

This is the only part ‘of the country where’ the traffic is 
heavy enough to justify such an enormous interlocking 
system, but many other states either have or are considering 





; shorter toll roads on routes where enough people are pre- 


pared to pay for speed to make them a sound proposition. 
Both private motorists and busihessmen sending their goods 
by lorry find the toll charges, of from 1 to 3.3 cents a mile, 
worth the time, petrol and energy that are saved on these 
direct, fast roads, where there are no delays for crossings 
or local traffic. .The point about the turnpikes is that they 
are self-supporting, at least until a depression comes. But the 
calculations do not take into account the service facilities 
needed to filter the traffic from the toll road into the normal 
stream. For example, a third tube is needed for New York 
City’s Lincoln Tunnel, largely as the result of the New Jersey 
Turnpike, and the muficipal, authorities insist that. the 
scheme must include special by-passes so that drivers going 
to Connecticut and beyond will not add to the congestion 
in the city streets. 

The $1,000 Ohio Turnpike bonds were oversubscribed 
and selling at a $2§ premium on the first day} proving that 
it is easy to raise the money for such highways. Altogether 
about 2,000 miles of them are already completed or planned, 
but the country has over 3 million miles of ordinary roads, 
financed by state taxes, mainly on petrol, and federal grants, 
and for these it is much more difficult to find money. 
Congress has just extended the federal highway programme 
for another two years, authorising an expenditure of $1.4 
billion in 1953 and 1954, but $4 billion a year is needed to 
make the roads fit for today’s traffic. The size and speed 
of modern cars make most existing highways unsafe as well 
as crowded and the weight and number of lorries and trailers 
using them wear the roads out faster than they can be 
repaired, ; 

* » . 
Reprieve for the Spoils System : 
a Senate, which took one step toward — govern- 
Ment when it gave up its patronage rights over the appoint- 
Ment of tax collar, es baulky = week. It defeated 
three reorganisation plans which would have ended Con- 
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gressional control over the appointment of some 21,000 post- 
masters, 94 US marshals, and 54. top officials of the Customs 
Bureau, and thus would have. left very few plums in the 
federal service for Senators to bestow upon the party faith- 
ful. What was lacking this time was the tax scandals which 
forced the Senate, somewhat grudgingly, to apply the merit 
system to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. It was not 
enough, in an election year, for the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report—the monumental work on government 
reorganisation—to plead, perhaps with some exaggeration, 
that acceptance of the three plans would constitute the most 
important reform in federal employment practices since the 
Civil Service Act of 1883. 


The Republicans who voted against the President's pro- 
posals could argue that they would merely freeze Democrats 
in their present jobs in what mayeprove a Republican year, 
though Senator Taft, to his credit, did not, and voted for 
reform. But the Southern Democrats, who contributed just 
as many votes to the defeat, and were even more active 
in rounding them up, had not even this excuse. The Demo- 
cratic majority leader himself voted against the President. 

So did Senator McCarran, the powerful anti-Adminis- 
tration chairman of the Judiciary committee, though it is 
hard to see why he should trouble about mere postmaster- 
ships when, by holding back appropriations and turning on 
investigations, he can make whole government departments 
dance to his tune. The “resignation” of high officials of 
the Department of Justice, who had incurred Senator 
McCarran’s displeasure, is suspected, in Washington, to be a 
delicate return by the new Attorney-General, Mr McGranery, 
for the assistance Senator McCarran gave when Mr 
McGranery was having trouble in securing Senate confirma- 
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No Protection for Textiles 


It seems impossible to repeat some facts sufficiently often 
to eradicate errors which particular parties have an 
interest in perpetuating. We still see in Protectionist 
addresses, written and spoken, an appeal for an import 
duty on corn, in order to place the farmer on the same 
footing as the manufacturer... . One good Free Trade 
correspondent asks us for a reply to it. . . . But the truth 
is, and we repeat it for the twentieth time, theré are no 
such duties upon foreign manufactures as are referred 
to. So far as the manufacture of cotton, linen and woollen 
are concerned, they are exposed to the fiercest competition 
with all the world. No doubt there is a small duty on 
those articles when made up into clothes, but that is a 
protection to the tailor and the sempstress, and not to the 
manufacturer. A piece of Belgian cloth, or a piece of 
French printed muslin, can be imported into the shops of 
Regent Street, and pay no more in the shape of duty 
than the cloth of Yorkshire or the prints of Manchester. 
But if we are to take all th€ existing duties which remain 
in the tariff, upon goods of various descriptions which 
can be called manufactures, and upon articles of agricul- 
tural produce, we shall find that the latter exceed in 
amount the former by more than double. A Parliamentary 
paper has just been issued . .. [from which] it appears that 
the whole of the protection afforded to British manufac- 
tures of every description, chiefly varying from 5 to 10 
per cent, is represented by an amount of duties levied 
on foreign articles of £434,154; while the protection 
afforded to agricultural produce is represented by an 
amount of duties levied on foreign produce of 
£916,435. .. . We again repeat to our correspondent that 
there is no protection whatever enjoyed by the British 
manufacturers of “ cottons and woollens ”: the superiority 
which they possess is derived only from their own energy, 
perseverance, and skill. 


The Economist 


June 26, 1352 
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tion. If so, it is a poor substitute for the house-cleaning of 
the Department of Justice which Mr McGranery promised 
when he was appointed and of which little more has been 
heard. 


* * * 


Metals in Reverse . 


While the House of Representatives was gleefully 
striking off most price controls, a rebellion which may make 
it impossible to secure an agreed extension of the Defence 
Production Act before it expires at the end of this month, 
the National Production Authority was also reversing engines 
on aluminium and copper. The steel strike has made it 
impossible to relax supplies for private construction, but 
small nsers of copper and aluminium have been freed entirely 
from the allocation scheme, in the first big step toward re- 
laxing controls on basic Materials. It is estimated that this 
will leave fewer than 5,000 large users under direct controls. 
Manufacturers of civilian durable goods, who have been on 
short rations of materials, had already been given an extra 
dividend of roo million pounds of copper for the third 
quarter, raising their average consumption from 35 per cent 
to at least 50 per cent of the copper they used before the 


Koréan war. 


Copper has been the scarcest of the three basic metals, 
partly because domestic price controls made it ‘unprofitable 
for American buyers to take up the whole of the American 
international allocation. Now that foreign copper has beer 
exempted from price control the authorities hope that the 
United States will secure all the copper it is entitled to buy ; 
the relaxation of controls on its use is designed to make sure 
that this will happen. If more copper is available, it will 
take some of the wind out of the sails of those who’ have 
persuaded both the Senate and the House to adopt amend- 
ments to the Defence Production Bill which would bring the 
International Materials Conference to an end. Moreover, 
copper might then be found for the strategic stockpile, from 


which 55,000 tons have been withdrawn in the past year, and . 


to which none has been added since January. 


Falling prices for non-ferrous metals are behind proposals 
to set up a “civilian stockpile.” Such government pur- 
chases—one for lead has already been authorised—wouid 
maintain production of metals which the mobilisers believe 
may once more become scarce, and it would be easier to 
withdraw supplies for industry from such a hoard than it is 
to borrow them from the strategic stockpile. Falling prices 
and softening markets are also encouraging the strategic 
stockpilers to make up the deficits in their store-cupboard, 


- which is barer than it should be because the needs of defence 


and civilian industries have been put first. This explains 
why, when aluminium is becoming plentiful, the government 
is still pressing Congress to agree to further expansion of 
domestic aluminium capacity or to the often rejected long- 
term purchase agreement with Canada. The Munitions 


_ breads thirty other ingredients, such as black-strap mo! asses, 
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Board is doubling its stockpile goal for aluminium 2nd jt x 
not believed ‘that supplies, even with the present ¢ :pansiog 
programme, will be adequate. But Congress IS as hostile a 
ever to the Canadian purchase scheme, and, like the minis. 
tration, is divided on the question of whether {urthe; 
domestic expansion should be turned over to the industry’ 
big three or reserved for new independent producer: 


Shorter Notes 


Military aid totalling $4.6 billion and economi aid of 
$1.8 billion are authorised in the $6.4 billion Mutua) s+ curity 
Bill for the fiscal year 1953 which has been signed b, Pres 
dent Truman, although it is considerably below the $7, Hr 
billion he requested. This is the maximum which <an be 
granted ; actual appropriations must still be voted. Up 1 
$1 billion of, the military aid can be spent abroad {or arms 
deliveries to allies. The ending of the fiscal year on June 
30th will bring to $40 billion tie money expended by 
America since 1945 in grants and loans to more than ninety 
nations and colonies. 

. 


The Senate, by a vote of 43 to 40, has once more rejected 
a Bill authorising American participation in the St. Lawrence v 
Seaway project, despite a last-minute plea from President 
Truman that this would be a tragic economic mistake. For 
this session, at least, the proposal is now dead. Canada has’ 
maintained for months that it was prepared to build the 
Seaway alone, but permission will now be sought from the 
International Joint Commission to allow New York State to 
co-operate in the hydro-electric development which is part 
of the plan. 

* 


Limited operations have been resumed by two commercial 
airlines at the big Newark, New Jersey, airport which has 
been closed since February because of three crashes in 
nearby towns. New regulations permit use of the field only 
when there is a ceiling of at least 1,000 feet and a visibility 
of three miles. These restrictions are more severe than 
those usually in force at major air terminals, and will remain 
until the new runway is completed in November. 

* 

After years of investigation that included 17,000 pages of He 
testimony at hearings, the government has set new standards 
for five types of bread—white, enriched, raisin, milk and | 
whole wheat, the most popular types sold in the nation—f | 
they are shipped in interstate commerce ; local bakers are not 
legally bound by the regulatigns. In addition to banning the 
use of chemical “ softeners” which make bread seem fresh 
for days after baking, the order also excludes from these five 











concentrated extract of raisins and prunes, cotton-seed. per 
nut or oat flour, and rolled oats. Other types of bread not 
standardised must carry a complete list of ingredients. 








Planning produces results in the dollar market 


Suecessful selling in the U. S. market requires 

a carefully planned sales approach. As one of 
America’s oldest commercial banks, Irving Trus! 
Company knows this great market thoroughly . . « 
will gladly work with you in locating competen! 
organizations to help develop or expand your 
sales there. age 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
ONE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





lean Years for Israel—lI 
a 


The Struggle with Inflation 


HE British well know how it feels to key themselves up 
T for an emergency, to suffer privations to meet it, and 
then to find that, though the excitement is over, tie screw of 
, must still be turned. That is the state of affairs in 
Israel today. Its people suffered cheerfully in order to meet 
the exigencies of war and of the first great wave of “ ingather- 
ing of the exiles.” They are still years away from attaining 
the measure of self-support that will turn the country into a 
reasonably safe economic unit. As one Israeli put it: “ We 
have done the impossible ; the possible is still some way off : 
we are in the trough between.” This experience has en- 


gendered a mood of self-criticism. By this is not meant — 


grumbling, which is mormal in the state of discomfort now 
being suffered ; murmuring is in any case a hereditary trait. 
Other and more dynamic criticism is heard ; people are 
beginning to question, in a healthy way, how much of the 
continuing hardship could be mitigated by better manage- 
ment. 


Israel's crisis is worse than Britain’s has ever been, because 
4 young and poor country has much less room for economic 

aneuvre than an older economy. Abroad, its balance of 
payments position has been kept stable by expedients that 
range from borrowing to begging. At home, it is suffering 
an inflation that is perilously near to getting beyond 
ontrol. The only sure remedy for both ills is an increase 
of production, but this—though it is on the way, particularly 
in foodstuffs—cannot be anticipated on any scale for four 
0 five years. What is more, during those years the building 
of productive industries must exacerbate both the strain on 
he balance of international payments, and the tendency 
towards inflation ; it increases the latter by creating purchas- 
ing power in a field of employment that is unproductive of 
onsumer goods. The vicious circle is complete. 


The problem has not suddenly arisen. Inflation has long 
been a danger. It has generated familiar complications in the 
ield of economic morality, including the black market and 
he black market pound. But the extent to which it has in 
he last twelve months become a major preoccupation is well 
llustrated by a table of currency circulation: — 


Currency Circulation Population 

(Ig millions) 
January 19908 i csiicescausscvns 50 1,180,000 
January SRR scrcitesscs anivens 75 ~ 1,385,000 
January GSB sie, sts heieses es 100 1,578,000 
May 1952: test oes a lil 1,590,000 


An increasing degree of inflation in the world of 1951-52 
#s anything but singular. Yet behind Israel’s pernicious 
brand lies one cause which is unique. It is the multiplica- 
‘on, by immigration, of unproductive consumers who are 
‘00 backward to be taught to produce quickly yet who must 
be provided with wages, housing and social services that will 
‘quate them with the rest of the nation. . They must be so 
freatec firstly in onder to integrate them quickly, and secondly 
i order to give them an injection of the social justice that is 
he pride of @ community that set uncommonly high 
tandards during the sheltered years of the mandate. : 
_ Each of several obvious methods of arresting the inflation 
. distasteful. A year ago, any suggestion of, for instance, 
.< limitation of immigration, or the absorption of purchas- 
08 power by admitting a few more consumer goods at the 


_ soared in recent weeks, and the 


expense of capital goods, was met with the answer: “ Impos- 
sible | ” from a majority of the cabinet. Yet within the year 
something of both expedients has had to be sanctioned. After 
much heart-searching, selective immigration was instituted 
last winter ; only immigrants who will quickly become pro- 
ductive are now encouraged to move ; the rest are discour- 
aged by the simple expedient of not paying for their journey. 
There remains, however, a generous loophole—the proviso 
that anyone in real danger. must come. Also last winter, 
priority for the import of capital goods had to some extent to 
be abandoned. In December, an emissary was sent to per- 
suade the United States Government that $25.7 million of 
last year’s $50 million grant in aid under the Mutual Security 
Programme must be spent on back debts and consumer 
goods. He got his way, with the result that great parts-of 
an agreed programme of technical assistance with capital 
works had to be jettisoned. 


Four Months of NEP 


In addition to severe rationing, coupled with price-fixing 
for essentials, monetary expedients have also been adopted 
to arrest the inflationary trend. Surplus money has been 
siphoned off by heavy taxation and borrowing. Credit has 
been restricted by demanding a high degree of liquidity 
from the banks. But by the beginning of this year it was 
plain that these measures were having only limited success. 
In February, therefore,.a New Economic Policy was 
announced with three objectives: the combating of infla- 
tion, the speeding of production and the attraction of fresh 
foreign investment capital. The most orthodox anti-infla- 
tionary measures taken in its name have been increased 
efforts to balance Israel’s three budgets—ordinary, defence, 
and development—by means of raising internal loans and 
increasing savings ; a tightening of income tax collection ; 
and stoppage of the issue of treasury bills to meet govern- 
ment obligations. The most recent measure is the forced loan 
announced last week, whereby holders of all notes in circula- 
tion were obliged to change them for new Bank of Israel 
notes whereon (for notes of £5 and over) the government 
retains 10 per cent as a 15-year loan bearing interest at 4 
per cent. Ten per cent of all bank balances over If’50 was 
similarly treated, and there are rumours of a corresponding 
levy om property. a 

The most surprising monetary measure—surprising 
because it hits at rich and poor alike and is therefore 
contrary to the creed of a socialist state—was the intro- 
duction in February of a system of multiple exchange rates 
whereby the treasury now sells foreign exchange to 
importers at the old rate if they want a short list of essentials, 
but, for all less essential goods, at double or more than doubie 
the old rate of $2.80 to the Israel pound. (Details were given 
in The Economist of February 23rd4 Prices have therefore 
/ S ope is that 84 bens 

lus money faster ies and wages (which are 
Seiae io 6 conta tiel index that is based on essentials) 
soar after them. As in Se pene bourgeois’ mani- 
festations such, as rationing. b are beginning to 
shéw their leads. The success of the measures clearly 
depends on a time-race between their possible advantageous 


and their possible disadvantageous results. The result is 


still open. . Fe 
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How much of Israel’s inflation is due to factors that it 
could conquer by better organisation? Entirely outside its 
control must be numbered first, the legacy of the world war 
and the mdndate, which endowed it with a lopsided 
economy ; secondly, the aftermath of the Palestine war, 
which causes it to keep great numbers of productive hands 
under arms (though it mitigates this drawback by using 
military labour in agriculture); thirdly, the effect of the 
Arab boycott in restricting the delivery of oil to Haifa 
refinery ; lastly the jump in world prices caused by the 
Korean war. Causes entirely. within its control include the 
cocoons of red tape into which a civil service, laden too 
young with the burden of controls, has wound itself ; lack of 
the efficient import programming that would cut out wasteful 
fights between various ministries and an investment centre ; 
the intrusion of party considerations into administrative and 
economic decisions where they should have no place. 


But there is a third set of important causes which are part 
in and part out of cabinet control, because to eradicate them 
altogether would produce a reaction that could not be 
afforded. They amount to vicious circles in an interlocking 
set. Immigration is one ; it can be, and has been, curbed, 
but to cut it out would be to frustrate a main purpose of 
the state’s foundation. The high standard of state socialism 
is another ; it, too, has been partially dropped, willy-nilly, 
but to abandon it would be to destroy another foundation 
stone. High investment in non-productive goods is a third, 
but, as has already been shown, it cannot be avoided if the 
trough is ever to be passed. A cheap money policy is a 
fourth ; one classic way of engineering deflation—the raising 
of the bank rate—therefore cannot be attempted. _ 

Vicious circles that cannot be broken can sometimes be 
weakened at certain points. This is the expedient that is 
being adopted. In order to try’a little of everything, theories 
are being cast aside. The emergency has given birth to 
experiments that are an encouraging sign of elasticity in 
people who were till lately doctrinaire. A second article will 
discuss how far these same measures affect the balance of 
international payments for good or ill, and what prospects 
there are of improving its sorry plight. 


(To be continued) 


Threat of Australian Beef 
Famine 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue drought now raging in Northern Australia has killed 
any hope that the new meat agreement with Australia will 
solve the British meat shortage. The drought area extends 
northward from the Tropic of Capricorn to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. There is 93 per cent of Northern Territory 
cattle in that area, as well as 79 per cent of Western Australian 
cattle and 68 per cent of Queensland cattle. Altogether they 
represent 8,600,000 of Australia’s 12,800,000 cattle or more 
than half of the country’s beef cattle. 


Late in May storms brought up to two inches of rain south 
of the Tropic and also in Western Queensland, but they have 
been insufficient to break the drought which began eighteen 
months ago, and they have not touched the main cattle 
stations of the Northern Territory where three-quarters of 
Australia’s beef breeding cattle are found. This area, north 
of the Tropic, depends“on the summer monsoon (which was 
from December to March) for its rain, and cattlemen do not 
expect the drought to break until November when the pre- 
monsoon storms are due. The monsoon which was due last 
December failed to materialise. The previous monsoon, at 
the end of 1950, was heavy and promoted the growth of a 
tremendous amount of grass. But in the absence of the 1951 
monsoon all this growth gave rise to spectacular grass and 
bssh fires, which, unchecked by seasonal rains, swept across 


Northern Territory cattle stations, steers by such sires PU! 
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thousands of miles of country and intensified the fodde 
shortage. 


This is the most destructive drought in the Norther 
Territory’s history. Even those stations which can dry 
water from deep bore wells are losing cattle because grazin 
around the bores is either burnt off or eaten out Already 
many thousands of young cattle have made the irek from 
the Northern Territory to Queensland grazing lands. Ry 
these represent only a fraction of the animals which cannot 
be moved either because the intervening country js impay 
sable or because the animals are too weak to make th 
journey. Normally the Northern Territory produces 500,q 
steers a year. These are fattened for export either in Queens. 
land or in the Cooper River country of South Australi 
This year so many calves have died that many stations yj 
not brand@their young stock. 


While the immediate loss of meat animals is serioy 
enough, mortality among the breeding cattle is so high thy 
some Northern Territory authorities reckon it will wk 
fifteen to twenty years to.restock the stations. One statig 
owner forecast that at the present rate of stock destructicn 
Australia, far from having meat for export, might have 
import beef from New Zealand by the end of 1953. Anothe 
cattleman, Mr. J. S. White, managing director of Brunete 
Downs station (4,000,000 acres) in the eastern part of th 
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Northern Territory, estimates that he will lose 12,000 breed- 
ing cattle this year. Normally Brunette Downs brands 
18,000 young stock each year. This year there wil] be m 
branding. Such young stock as have survived will not staal 
it. At present Mr. White is trying to get 5,000 eight-month 
old cattle out to Queensland to preserve a nucleus of breed 
ing stock. But he is worried by the fact that owing to tk 
price of meat in Australia many cattlemen are tempted to stl 


good quality young heifers to the butcher, thus furthe 
reducing breeding prospects. 


Brunette Downs is a famous centre of cattle improvemett 
in the Northern Territory and its rise is.an indication of what 
could be done to increase Australian beef production whet 
these herds have to be rehabilitated after the drought. !0 
1932, when Mr. White’s father decided to start improving ' 
the station had only go miles of fencing, two bullock paddocks 
and 35,000 cattle of indifferent quality. Calving was 21 pe 
cent of breeding cattle and 4,000 animals were branded each 
year. Last year Brunette Downs had 50,000 cattle, the 
calving tate was 72 per cent, 17,500 animals were branded, 
and improvements included 529 miles of fencing and 23 
paddocks. The station has two lakes which normally cove 
1,000,000 acres with water, and 40 bore wells. Today the 
lakes are dty and the bores almost unusable. The qualily 
of Brunette Downs steers has been-improved out of 3 
recognition by the addition of 1,326 bulls, all of excellent 
Shorthorn pedigree, in the past twelve years. Compared wit 
the progeny of the scrub bulls used on the majority 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 24 
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BANKS 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


INVESTMENT TRUST 
COMPANIES 







The investor can obtain a_ well-diversified 
interest spread over the stocks and shares of 
these financial institutions through the medium 
of the 


Bank Insurance 
Trust Corporation 
Group of Unit Trasts 


* 


For full particulars, including prices of Units 
and their yields, apply through your stock- 
broker, banker, solicitor or accountant, or 
direct to the Managers of the Trusts :— 





BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION, LTD 
30, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


It of ten happens that several com- Am RR 


panies or divisions of the Simon Engineering 
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Group bring their widely differing services to 
bear upon a single contract. A large new 


phosphorus factory near Bristol for Albright & 





Wilson Ltd is a case in point. One division 


of Simon-Carves acted as consultant on siting ‘DIRECT ENTRY? 
and layout and is responsible for building and ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


civil work; a second is dealing with materials 





handling and processing equipment, and a third 
with -electrostatic dust precipitation; Simon 
Handling Engineers are supplying pneumatic 
discharging plants for unloading rock phosphate 


from _ ships. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD for all branches of 


SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD COMMERCE, INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENT & FINANCE | 


HENRY SIMON LTD 





TURBINE GEARS LTD » 10 Totals each with direct subtraction. 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD ALL balances—positive AND negative—computed and printed automatics ). 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD Feather touch, ‘standard’ adding keyboard for speed and accuracy. 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD All-electric typewriter for unlimited narrative description. 

SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD Constantly visibie printing line gives confidence, aids speed. 

THOS, ADSHEAD & SON LTD instantaneous and infinite adaptability to any accounting work. 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD Fiuid-drive carriage moves automatically by off pressure in both direct on’. 
: Simultaneous addition or subtraction in ANY combination of registers 

TYRESOLES LTD 


Automatic carriage opening and closing with instantaneous form align" 
Fully automatic spacing, column selection and carriage return. 


A PRODUCT OF THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD. 
206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 and all principal centres. 
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on two hundredweight more beef and do it much more 


quickly. In other words, ten good cattle give as much beef as 
fifteen ordinary 


Since any increase in beef production must depend to a 
very large extent on developments in the Northern Territory, 
progressive cattlemen are inclined to think that the present 
disastrous drought might be a blessing in disguise if Northern 
Terri‘ory station owners can be induced to restock with better 
cattle. At present most of these cattle stations are in the 
same state as they were fifty years ago. The breeding strains 
are the same as those which were “ overlanded ” to the pro- 
perties when they were first opened up. In an attempt to 
induce development the Northern Territory has been left 
free of Federal taxes, but this has merely led to lessees of the 
land pocketing their profits instead of making improvements. 
Today the situation is difficult because many of these station 
leases come up for renewal in 1964, and it seems likely that 
“do nothing ” lessees will not get their leases renewed. For 
this reason they are not anxious to make considerable im- 
provements now. In the meantime the cost of improvements 
has risen steeply. Fencing today costs £300 a mile compared 
with {15 before. the war. Bores which used to cost £300, 
now cost £§,000. 


Need for More Railways 


But much improvement can be made in the quality of the 
livestock. At present it is almost impossible to go into a 
saleyard and buy 200 well bred young cattle. This situation 
could be overcome by sending 10,000 good bulls to the 
Northern Australian stations after the drought. If this was 
followed up by official action to get rid of scrub bulls a 
permanent improvement would be ensured. The second 
urgent need is More transport, especially railways. At 
present, for,example, steers from the Brunette Downs station 
have to walk 400 miles to the railhéad at Dajarra, and then 
spend a fortnight in trains. In 1950, which was a good year, 
a mob of 700 steers, averaging 800 lb each, made this trip 
and averaged §70 lb when killed—a loss of 161,000 Ib of 
meat. If the $00,000 steers which come out of Northern 
Australia each yeat lose only 100 lb each on the way—a 
very conservative éstimate—Australia loses 22,321 tons of 
beef a year—an amount which could have a significant effect 
on the British meat ration. 


Northern Territory station owners point out that Australia 
has had no important rail. development for thirty years. 
They suggest that, as a first step, a line should be run from 
either of the present railheads at. Mount Isa and Dajarta as 
far as Newcastle Waters in the centre of the Northern 
Territory. "This .would be along the track of the normal 
cattle movement which is south-eastward into Queensland. 
With a railhead at Newcastle Waters the journey on foot for 
cattle from such ‘western stations a8 Wave Hill would be 
reduced by more than half. ~The -beef lift by air freighter, 
which \s now operating in northern Western Australia, would 
not be so suitable for the Northern Territory where the 
flight would be much longer. 


Those station owners who have watched Britain’s large 
sale ciforts to- raise food by the peanut and egg schemes 
and the more recent sorghum and: pig project in Queensland, 
suggcst that British capital might be better employed in 
helping Australia to open up its beef country with more 
railways. Though a map of the’ Northern Territory shows 
a grid of cattle leases, a very great deal of land has yet to 
be brought into use, and even that which is already occupied 
is procucing at far below capacity. 

The prospects before the Australian cattle raiser are 
‘normous. At a recentconference between the Common- 
Wealth Government and the States, production targets for a 
five-,car food drive were announced: They included raising 
beet and veal output from 652,000 tons in 1951-52 to 


672,000 tons in 1957-58. That is a comparatively 


$97 
target. Commonwealth Government statisticians, working on 
the basis that by 1964 Australia’s population wili have grown 
from its present 8,250,000 to 12,000,000, reckon that meat 
production must double in that period. 


India and the Colombo Plan 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT] 


InptA is three-quarters of the Colombo Plan. Alike in popu- 
lation, in the amount of money to be spent, and in the results 
expected, India’s needs and India’s efforts are predominant. 
“The _adian plan now provides for an expenditure of {1,750 
million in six years ; this should give an increase in the 
national income of 10 per cent, or rather over £750 million. 
It isa measure of India’s poverty that, with over seven times 
Great -Britain’s population, its national income is less than 
two-thirds as . This 10 per cent increase will still give 
only a very : improvement in the standard of living, for 
the population’ may be expected. to increase in the 6-year 
period of the plan by nearly 8 per cent. But even this 
improvement would be enough to restore hope and faith to 
a people who, for many years now, have seen their welfare 
decline as their population rose. Small though it is, however, 
it will be very hard to achieve. Where so many people live 
on the verge of subsistence, where income per head is only 
£25 per year and an agricultural labourer earns {1 per week, 
nothing is more difficult than saving. In 19§0-51 India saved 
4% per cent of the national income ; nothing is more dubious 
in the plan than the assumption that savings will reach 7 per 
cent by 1957. 


‘The increase in governmental investment, from £196 
million in 1950-1951 to £256 million in 1951-52 and to £307 
million in 1952-53, is a measure of the great effort which is 
being made. . Railway rates have been raised ; sales taxes 
have been imposed everywhere ; income tax and supertax 
have been kept at almost wartime levels ; there are excise 
taxes on such necessities as matches and cooking fat ; the 
export duties on jute goods and cotton textiles have been 
kept at levels which jeopardize their markets, and there are 
tariffs even on most imports of machinery and raw materials. 
On the expenditure side, the government is proceeding 
cautiously with all the non-productive social services, from 
compulsory primary education to hospitals. In Bombay, India’s 
richest state, which has nearly as many children of school- 
going age as England, only £94 million is being spent on 
education in 1952-53, and in Madras, with nearly 60 million 
people, health services get only £3} million. 


By stringent austerity, India hopes to find from internal 
resources some {1,200 million over the six-year period of the 
plan. This money is expected to come not only from taxation, 
but also from borrowings; some {£40 million a year is 
expected from small savings, mainly the 3} per cent tax free 
savings certificates of which the middle class is so fond. Only 
enough to meet maturing loans is expected to come from 
open market borrowing, which, in India, comes almost 
entirely from banks and insurance companies. These are 
not, by English standards, large figures, but they exhaust 
the Indian capital market so thoroughly that there has not 
been a successful equity issue for months. 7 


The £600 million which still remains to be found must 
come from abroad. Sterling balances releases provide {35 
million a year or £210 million over the whole period, and, 
in addition, India’s surplus in its balance of payments in 
1950-§1 gave it a sufficient backlog to enable it to use £105 
nuillion in 1951-52 and still have £75 million (instead of £35 
million) left for 1952-53. Beyond this, in the plan’s first 


. year, 1951-52, Canada gave £4 million, Australia £3 million 
and New Zealand 


50,000. The ian money is being 
. spent on Vehicles for the Bombay State Transport Service 
and the Mayurakshi irrigation project in Bengal. The 
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Australian gift was in wheat and flour, and New Zealand is 
financing most of the cost-of the All-India Medical Institute 
now being built in Delhi. 

The remaining money required can come only from the 
United States, and the fact that an American observer now 
attends the plan’s consultative committee is perhaps a 
sign that this is realised in Washington. Indeed, the United 
States has already given assistance, both by 2 loan of £64 
million to enable India to buy 2 million tons of wheat, the 
funds from the sale of which become immediately available 
for development, and by a grant of £18 million which is 
being used partly for the import of fertiliser and partly for 
rural development. For 1952-53 the talk has been of an 
American grant of {90 million. This is almost exactly the 
amount required to make up the deficit both in the plan and 
in India’s balance of payments, which has been very severely 
hit by the deterioration of perhaps 12 per cent in India’s 
terms of trade over the last few months. ; 


“American Aid for Peasants 


The most significant and the most exciting part of 
American aid is that for rural development. American ex- 
perience in agricultural extension work is unique, and the 
experiment which has been made at Etawah has already shown 
that the money such work costs repays itself in improved 
yields within a very short period. Now the government of 
India is extending the Etawah principles to the whole coun- 
tryside and hopes, within a few years, to cover 120 million 
people, at a cost of £200 million, It is early yet to say 
whether the Etawah success can be repeated elsewhere, but, 
if it can, it will transform India. There could be no use of 
American generosity more in keeping with American tradi- 
tions. 


Indian opinion accepts the Colombo Plan without any 
reservations. India is represented on the consultative com- 
_ mittee, India is itself assisting—it has given £750,000 for 


technical co-operation and has lent three experts to Ceylon.’ 


Indeed, India has perhaps the greatest part to play in serving 
as a training ground for other countries of the area, for 
Indian problems are Asian problems. It is perhaps a pity 
that western prestige prevents Asian countries from realising 
this fully and makes them prefer training in New Zealand or 
Canada, where conditions are wholly different, to training in 
the Punjab or Madras, where the background is the same. 
India also finds the Plan attractive because, although the 
actual negotiations for assistance are bilateral, they always 
take place within the framework of its own plan. 
Nothing, therefore, is forced upon India and there are no 
strings. 

Nor has there been any demand that India should get a 
larger share, though it could make out quite a good case 
for this. It is the poorest country of the area, and the one 
the success of whose democracy is perhaps the most vital ; 
yet Pakistan, one-fifth the size, gets two-thirds as much from 
Canada, half as much from Australia, and fully as much 
from New Zealand ; Malaya, one-fiftieth the size, is getting 
£60 million in grants from the United Kingdom, where 
India gets only a little technical assistance. 


The reason is not amy backwardness in Indian planning. 
On the contrary, the Indian plan is the only complete and 
detailed one in the area; it is also the only one on which 
a government is, in fact, basing all its policies. Since India’s 
primary needs are water for irrigation and those basic 
utilities—transport and-power—without which no develop- 
ment is possible, and since between them these take up 
two-thirds of the plan, there has unfortunately to be some 
delay before the public sees results. But, already the 
fertiliser factory at Sindri and the locomotive: works at 
Chittaranjan have been opened ; the Bokaro thermo-electric 


station should be giving 80,000 kW of power by 1953, and’ 


the Tungabradra scheme will water 700,000 acres by then, 
while the Lawer Bhavani scheme will water 200,000 acres 
a year later. The results are coming. 
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Poland Needs Factory 
Workers 


DurinG the recent Rumanian purges Anna Pauker and the 
other “ culprits ” were simultaneously accused both of foster. 
ing the Kulaks and of adventurous attempts at forcible col- 
lectivisation. This contradictory accusation reflects the 
dilemma facing the East European rulers who would like to 
speed up the process of collectivisation but are afraid of the 
consequences of such a campaign. In a lengthy speech 
delivered before the Central Committee of the Polish 
Workers Party, its chairman, Mr Bierut, the Polish Presj- 
dent, gave another example of the difficulties. Qn 
the one hand, he insisted in terms more emphatic 
than usual on the contradiction between  socialised 
industry and the backward peasant economy in the 
countryside ; he proclaimed openly that socialised agriculture 
is the goal and attacked the “ Gomulka clique ” as defenders 
of Kulak interests. On the other hand, and in the same 
breath, he stated that “ more far-reaching (than a policy of 
restriction and limitation towards the Kulaks) and sectarian 
efforts should be branded as dangerous adventures.” 

The chief reason for ¢ollectivisation remains the desire 
to ensure a growing supply of cheap foodstuffs for the towns. 
But Mr Bierut indirectly revealed a further reason, namely 
the growing shortage of industrial manpower. It is expected 
that in the first half of the Six-Year Plan—i.e., between 1949 
and 1952—Polish industrial production will have doubled, 
while the Plan foresaw a rise of only 70 per cent. Thus, 
despite certain deficiencies, such as the failure of the iron 
and steel industry to reach its targets, both in 1951 and 
in the first quarter of this year, Mr Bierut could boast 
of the achievements of socialised industry. Yet this progress 
was largely based on a vast influx of mampower into industry. 
Between 1946 and 1952 non-agricultural employment ros 
by 24 million ; in fact, it nearly doubled. Hitherto the bulk 
of this increase was accounted for by the flow from the 
overpopulated countryside into the towns. Now this stream 
has been reduced to a trickle and, in Mr Bierut’s own 
words—* a new situation has arisen” in Poland. 


After Russian Models 


How will this new shortage beetackled? A _ greater 
employment of women is certainly not a sufficient cure, 
though the proportion of women in non-agricultural employ- 
ment has risen to 30 per cent at the beginning of this 
year and is expected to increase still further. A shortage 
of labour is likely to be felt for some time to come and 
a partial answer to the new situation will probably le 
in a shift from the extensive to the intensive use of this 
scarce factor. This, at least, is the impression one could 
gather from Mr Bierut’s speech... A large part of it was 
devoted to the various methods of obtaining a larger output 
from the available labour resources, to mechanisation, to the 
struggle against slackness and absenteeism, to the prepara 
tion of skilled workers, of specialists—in short; to means for 
getting higher productivity. — | 

Here Mr Bierut was modelling himself faithfully on the 
Soviet example. In his attack on those “ petty-bourgeois’ 
who oppose wage-differentiation and praise the levelling of 
wages as democratic, he was echoing almost literally Stalin's 
speeches from the early 1930s. He made it quite clear that 
no dreams about “ socialist competition” would be ‘oler- 
ated and that in the present circumstances it is through the 
Stalinist version of Taylorism that the Poles hope to intensify 
the efforts of their working class. In another respect. 100, 
a Russian model will be transplanted | Since t 
spontaneous migration of peasants has ceased, a special 
central body is to be formed to watch both to the necessary 
mobilisation of labour from the countryside and ‘o 1% 
training and allocation to those branches of industry where 
demand is greatest. ite ; 
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facts are published to show what British enterprise 
hieve in spite of difficulties. 


~ 


Th 


can ai 


i) 


It can be done 


On the 18th May 1952, Benghazi’s new power station was 
opened by His Majesty King Idris of Libya. This was the 
first pro rola carried out by a British contractor in Cyrenaica. 
The consulting engineers were Mackness and Shipley. 


When the work began, the : Tripoli, for Benghazi hart 
province was still suffering from was badly damaged. Local 


the effects of war, labour was not yet trained in 
Plant and materials—other modern construction me 
than sand, of which there was There were dock strikes and 


more than enough—were carried shortages in Britain, drought 
from Britain and transhipped at in Cyrenaica. But the work 
was completed on time. 

The organisation which carried 
this job through is also engaged 
in construction works in Syria, 
Mauritius, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa, besides 
its activities in Britain. 





JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED. Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. Established in 1848 
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-AGREAT NEW TYRE 
BUILT TO CUT 
RUNNING COSTS 
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All-Weather Tyre by 
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These references to the Soviet pattern were not only 
implicit in Mr Bierut’s speech. He clearly stated that the 
Polish experience is not new, that “a similar situation arose 
in the Soviet Union during the first Five-Year Plan.” Yet 
if there are similarities in the method of tackling the issue, 
there is also a basic departure from precedent, at least for 
the moment. In the Soviet Union the problem was attacked 
frontally towards the end of the first Plan by a ruthless 
collectivisation drive. Finally, it was the mass of peasants 
rendered redundant by this drive which provided the man- 
power necessary for rapid industrialisation. In Poland, for 
the time being, the process of collectivisation is still very 
slow. In the’second half of 1951 there was an actual stag- 
nation and in the first half of this year only 300 new 
collective farms were formed, bringing the total to 3,300. 
According to the Plan, socialised agriculture—i.e., both state 
and collective farms—should account in 1952 for only 
16 per cent of the total value of agricultural production. 


To Rush—Or Not To Rush 


In the Soviet Union, it may be argued, the date and tempo 
of collectivisation were to a certain extent imposed on Stalin 
by the difficulty of getting the foodstuffs for the towns. 
In Poland last year’s drought, which further increased the 
discrepancy between urban and rural development and 
caused an acute shortage of potatoes and meat, resulted 
only in the introduction of compulsory deliveries for a certain 
proportion of foodstuffs. Mr Bierut claims, though this 
must be taken with more than a grain of salt, that “the 
great majority of peasants had shown: full understanding 
of the purpose and justice of the decree,” and he added that 
the state had no intention of abolishing the free market for 
agricultural produce, It would appear that it is still through 
privileges, assistance and example that it is hoped to induce 
peasants to form collective farms: 335 tractor stations should 
be in operation at the end of this year ; two large peasant 
delegations have recently visited Russian model farms ; 
similar internal excursions are being organised. Yet here 
Soviet experfénce should have shown to Polish leaders that, 
in the short run at least, example is not an effective method 
for speeding up collectivisation. Will the Polish and other 
East European rulers be allowed to take time for carrying 
out this revolution ? Will they dare to provoke peasant 
resistance in the present international situation ? Hitherto, 
probably taught a lesson by the bloody Soviet experiment, 
they seem still to be preferring caution. Yet in the Soviet 
Union, too, the onslaught came as a surprise, unheralded. 
Satellite planners must often strike a Hamlet-like attitude 
and ponder: to rush or not to rush on with collectivisation. 


General Templer’s Start 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA] 


GENERAL SIR GERALD TEMPLER’S report to London on his 
first few months as High Commissioner for the Federation 
of Malaya is borne out in the views of a good many people 
on the spot. _Members of all the communities—Chinese, 
Malay, Indian and European—agree that the new High 
Commissioner has made a good start. His forthright 
approach to the problem of banditry to which he has given a 


very proper priority has not met with any opposition. The 


somewhat cautious praise accorded to him, nevertheless, 
indicates that he would not lack critics if he failed or 
appeared to be failing. Public opinion in Malaya is still to 
some extent suspending judgment. 

General Templer has made a good start because he knows 


what he wants and believes what he says. He realises that 
the restoration of law and order must come first. In this 
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he is not handicapped, as some of his predecessors have been, 
by the intermittent exercise of overriding authority on the 
part of ministers in London ; but for some time he will need 
to play a lone hand. Until he is able to demonstrate that his 
policy is likely to be effective, the professional humanitarians 
will be after him, ready to call his firmness brutality and to 
read oppression into his every positive act. 


One of General Templer’s major aims has been to gain 
the co-operation of the millions of peaceful Chinese jp 
Malaya. He has stressed that Chinese partnership in quelling 
banditry is essential. At the same time he has condemned 
communalism. He has appreciated the difference between 
using the good qualities of the Chinese—and they have many 
—and setting up a self contained and self interested Chines 
community. It is only by acknow'edging their differences 
and accepting them that the three main communities jn 
Malaya will ever work together as a team. 


The new High Commissioner. is wisely developing his 
policy step by step. As an expert in intelligence he is not 
likely to give his opponents, either foes or friends, the 
advantage of knowing and countering his plans in advance. 
It seems that he is to work upwards beginning with the 
villages. It is the right approach. Supporters are always to 
be found at the top, some genuine and some drawn by the 
lure of self advancement, but success depends on the mass 
of the people. 


In his censure of the European town dweller, General 
Templer is less explicit. Against the extreme hazards of the 
lives of. the planters and miners the ordinary civilian in 
Malaya does appear to take little interest in the problems 
of the country. But in the past he has had little encourage- 
ment to do otherwise. The Civil Service have been a class 
of their own; the military services, living in camps and 
barracks, have tended to keep to themselves. It is not to 
be wondered at that the ordinary commercial man feels that 
it is not his job to do more than play his part in maintaining 
the prosperity of the country. General Templer was right 
to point out this seeming indifference but he has so far not 
convinced people what the alternatives are to golf and racing. 


The Drop in Rubber 


The sharp and steep fall in the price of rubber has, from 
General Templer’s point of view, come at a bad time. For 
two years and more the rubber industry has kept going with 
the aid of boom conditions. High wages and high bonuses 
have helped to retain labour and supervisors through con- 
ditions of terror, though money alone would not have been 
enough. But without money, how many will feel that the 
effort is worth while ? The rubber industry lives generally 
on a basis of forward sale, and so far the impact of the fall 
in price has not made itself felt to any great extent. The 
effect is bound to come and come soon. 


How serious this new. threat is to Malaya’s economy is 
shown by General Templer’s visit to London for further 
consultations. He is concerned, and rightly, with the inevit- 
able fall in revenue and a possible shortfall in the funds 
needed to carry out his plans. If he is to succeed, the British 
Government may have to underwrite him. The fall in the 
price of rubber seems to have been halted for the present. 
At its present price, no doubt, the industry could carry of, 
were it not for taxation and the high cost of safety measures 
on the estates. The fall in purchasing power of a consider- 
able section of the people of Malaya will ultimately spread 
itself over an ever wider circle and this will accentuate af 
existing tendency towards falling prices. But in itself this 
may not be a bad thing. It may be that a threat to the public 
purse will stimulate the idealists out of their complacency and 
cause them to put theories aside in the sterner practical 
business of living within their means. Provided it goes 1° 
further, the fall in the price of rubber may not be wholly 
disadvantageous to General Templer. 
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The Boom that Never Burst 


ip only one country in the world is the US dollar virtually 
a soft currency. That country is Venezuela, the only 
Latin American state to come through the postwar years 
without foreign exchange problems or dislocation of its 
trading balances. The phenomenal prosperity of this Carib- 
bean republic, which in 1951 could afford to import £230 
million worth of both capital and consumer goods, has 
attracted remarkably little notice abroad—even in the United 
States, for some forty of whose exports Venezuela ranks as 
the best customer in the world, But other nations would do 
well to keep an eye on Venezuela, not only because: of its 
importance in the pattern of international trade, but also 
because it is grappling with, and to a great extent overcom- 
ing, problems which countries both in Latin America and 
other regions now face, or will soon face. Moreover a nation 
of five million people which in this anxious age has no 
foreign debt, virtually no internal debt, 
perennially balanced budgets, and a gold 
Teserve of some £120 million deserves the 
attention of every economist. 

Venezuela’s prosperity is immediately 
‘pparent even to the most casual 
Visitor. Whether he lands at the newly 
cnuarged port of La Guaira or the nearby, 
re newly enlarged, airport of Maiquetia, 

€ will at once observe buildings being 
completed, ships and aircrait coming and 
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going in increasing numbers, and a general air of bustling 
activity. On the twenty-mile drive up to the capital he will 
note not only the steady flow of goods traffic but also (if he 
can overcome his vertigo as he rounds the hundredth hairpin 
bend) the super-highway which is being bored through rock 
and flung across ravines a thousand feet below him. Even 
more striking is Caracas itself, with its gleaming new avenues 
and the gleaming new cars—one for every fifteen inhabitants 
—which throng them. Whether in the commercial centre 
or in the residential areas which in the past few years have 
mushroomed out to fill the narrow Caracas valley, one cannot 
turn a corner without seeing girders and scaffolding ; and 
high up on every side of the valley the tireless bulldozer is 
at work carving out platforms for new buildings. 

Over the past three years the total subscribed capital of 
limited companies registered in Caracas has increased at the 
rate of £2,500,000 a month, while the 
number of persons employed has risen by 
over 2§ per cent. Since the end of the 
war the average wage in the capital has 
nearly doubled ; and, even. when a rise in 
the cost of living of over 40 per cent is 
allowed for, this represents an increase in 
real wages of over one third. Yet this 
great access of purchasing power has not 
created any scarcities. Shop windows are 
packed with goods, and modern “super- 
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markets” are springing up in which the Caraquefio can buy 
everything his heart desires. 

The source of this new wealth is not far to seek. Venezuela 
is booming on a flood tide of oil. But not every oil-produc- 
ing country presents the same lively picture. To some extent 
Venezuela’s brisk tempo is explained simply by the richness 
of its oilfields ; even today its output is abreast of that of the 
whole Middle East. But the oil companies operating in 
Venezuela are not local but foreign. What has happened 
here to disprove so vividly the hoary idea that‘foreign capital 
brings no benefit to the country where it is invested? In 
Venezuela the nation’s share in the benefits of oil production 
is so great that, in the words of a report prepared for the UN 
Economic Commission for Latin America at its session in 
Mexico last year: 

We are thus again forced to the conclusion that, in spite 
of the fact that it operates with foreign capital, the oil 
industry is national, not only in a geographical sense, but 
also by virtue of its economic effects on the country. 

Venezuelan statistics show that between 1945 and 1951 
over 60 per cent of the total gross value of all petroleum 
exports was paid into the country. And more than half of 
the total of over $3,400 million brought into Venezuela by 
the companies during the past seven years has passed into 
the national exchequer. The State takes this handsome share 
of the proceeds of the industry by four principal methods. 
The first is taxation under the Hydrocarbons Law, mainly 
through the exploitation tax of one sixth of the full value of 
all oil extracted. The second is income tax ; this includes 
not only a progressive surtax rising to 26 per cent, but an 
“ additional tax,” confined to petroleum and mining com- 
panies, which ensures that at least 50 per cent of com- 
pany’s profits for any one year will pass to the exchequer. 
The third arises from import duties on supplies brought into 
Venezuela by the companies. ° 
Finally, there are profits 
from exchange control regu- 
lations; these regulations 
require the oil companies to 
buy their bolivares at the 
rate of Bs. 3.09 to the dollar, 
while the dollars thus ac- 
quired by the Central Bank 
are then sold to Venezuelan 
importers at the rate of 
Bs. 3.35 to the dollar. 

The net result is that in 
recent years the oil industry 
has’ directly contributed 
some 60 per cent of the 
national budget, while much 
of the remaining revenue 
arises from the flourishing external trade that the industry 
has made possible. Thus in 1951 the sources of State revenue 
were as follows: 


Arising 
Directly from Other 





(Millions of Bolivares) Oil Industry Sources Totals 
Hydrocarbons taxes............. » 864-5 ‘a =i 
RONG RINE Sek oe kaon ne oeuas 594-0 110-3 504-3 
SANE RUNG 60 Ss ve ci vnccas es 30-8 322-1 352-9 
Exchange operations............ 110-7 on ee 
Excise (liquor, matches, tobacco, 

NOUS ag Boh Sak bo 00-005 4 OOS kan 163-0 
Dues (consular, port, postal, tele- 
RR, CRBs sia so 0 05 vk kee 146-5 
Stapeed ORGO oa sok cncie iscac cc ove 62°3 
OUMNGE SOVONIG: 4 ss Sais sos anes co 52-1 ose 
SOCHAE. Mieke ovswes cadens eees 1,400-0 856-3 2,256°3 


These figures are impressive. But to appreciate the full 
impact of the oil industry on the Venezuelan economy, it 
ed that in the thirty years since the 


, the national revenue has grown to 
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twenty-seven times its former size. The Central Bank es. 
mates that the national income has risen from Bs. 1,599 
million in 1936 to 5,000 million in 1947 and 7,195 million jg 
1951. This last estimate, translated into terms of 1936 
prices, would still represent Bs. 3,334 million, or 222 pe 
cent of the 1936 figure. Moreover, according to the Central 
Bank’s estimate, the average share of the national income pe, 
head in 1951 was Bs. 1,419—{£152 or $426. The correspond. 
ing figure for 1936 was Bs. 446 ; thus, although the populs. 
tion has increased by 50 per cent in the past fifteen years, the 
average real income has risen by 48 per cent. 


Spreading the Wealth 


It will, however, be asked how widely this great injection 
of wealth has been distributed. Naturally, part of the benefit 
which Venezuela obtains from the oil industry passes directly 
from the industry to individuals, in the form of wages and 
salaries, of payments for rights of way and areas of land, of 
contracts for auxiliary services, and of purchases of local 
supplies. But even in this matter of direct payments the 
industry reaches out to stimulate many areas, providing a 
market for such growing industries as cement, paints, and 
asbestos: and its p ses of foodstuffs have virtually 
called into being new and important rural activities, such as 
the modernised dairy farming in the state of Zulia. Wider 
still are the ripples of encouragement which the industry 
sends out at second remove, by increasing the purchasing 
power of those from whom it buys labour, services or goods; 
by providing better communications in the form of new 
roads and cheap petrol ; and by facilitating the expansion of 
credit and thus the creation of new industries and activities. 


Two further influences of the industry, however, are 
even more important, for 
they affect the whole nation 
as one unit. The first is oil's 
power to bring in hard 
foreign currencies, and at a 
very favourable rate. It has 
already been said that the 
dollar is virtualiy a soft cur- 
rency in Venezuela. Indeed, 
the Venezuelan bolivar may 
well lay claim to the title of 
the hardest currency in the 
world. In the early 19303 
the oil wells were already 
flowing freely, and against 
the background of thos 
dismal years Venezuela paid 
off all its foreign debts and 
watched the bolivar rise from a rate of Bs. 7.75 to the 
dollar to Bs. 3.05. Never, in fact, has the currency strayed 
far from its original gold point: Today, with the bolivar at 
3-35 to the dollar and 9.43 to the pound sterling, it is far 
tastically ee on any comparison of domestic buying 
power ; the bolivar will buy in Caracas no more than six 
pence would in London. Yet this is a genuine exchange 
value, not one maintained by artificial restrictions. 

result is that to anyone whose income is in bolivares, evel 
dollar goods seem cheap, while imports from soft currency 
countries can be brought in at astonishingly low cost. The 
normal penalty for over-valuation is an inability to export; 
but this difficulty is washed away by the flood of oil. 


Thus, in 1951, petroleum products brought in 98.16 pet 
cent of all Venezuela’s earnings of foreign exchange ; and 
of these petroleum earnings, 97.74 cent—$606.9 million 
—were in dollars. This enabled he Gaeny to import m 
1951 450,000 tons of food, 250,000 tons of cement, 57,00 
tons of motor vehicles, 102,000 tons of other machinery, 
87,000 tons of chemical products, 500,000 tons of 
for construction, and 450,000 tons of other goods. 
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benefits of this influx of imports are most clearly visible in 


towns. But in the countryside they appear in the form 
ie ew cottages built of cement blocks, with aluminium or 
ssbestos roofs replacing the unhealthy thatch ; well-stocked 
shops with big mew deep-freezers ; trucks carrying produce 
to market, and buses carrying country folk to town; and a 


ee a ce, 
—— 





EXPENDITURE BupDGET For 1951-52 


Capital Current 
(Millions of Bolivares) Expenditure Expenditure 
Economic and Social Development: 

CommunicatiOnS.....+++eeees 7 134 

Water supplies ...++++saseees 89 eee 
Agriculture and irrigation. .... 50 70 
Industry and MINING. ....ee0% 66 14 
Housing ....ssssvesssesseses 20 Sa 

Educ 1OTL .c cee eeeseeeseeses 44 : 141 
Medical ...+ss+eeeeeeseecees 20 = 

Socia! SCrVIC@S...eeeeseeacees oe 

Public construction ...+.eeees 98 aon 

Grants to StateS...ssecceces 102 as 

— 676 — 544 
Other Expenditure: ° 

Defence, security, justice ..... 46 ™- 230 
Central Government ....ceees oa 107 
Collection of revenue. ......+.- om 65 
Amortisation of debt......... 8 35 

Grants to States... cvecscc’ wes 190 
Miscelian@OuS ..<seesceccseses ees 65 

—_— 54 — 677 
Totals . sss cbaene se eets 730 1,221 
Total Budget.............. 1,951 





rapidly growing number of radios, sewing machines, bicycles, 
small generators and pumps. But it is only a that 
are cheap, and often the villager whose income increased 
lives On in a mud shanty while he buys a refrigerator or a 
Packard; and these odd 
juxtapositions symbolise the 
abrupt change in the national 
economy. 


But most significant of all,” 
both in scale and in scope, ° 
is the benefit which oil 
transmits through the 
national exchequer. As the 


have indicated, no less than 
30 per cent of the whole 
national income now passes 
through the exchequer, and 
the bulk of this revenue 
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is derived, directly or indirectly, from oil. The economic 
thus placed in the hands of the central government 
is obviously decisive. 


An analysis of the expenditure side of the -budget 
for 1951-52 shows, ‘in broad outline, how. this power’ 
is used. A mere glance at these figures is enough 
to show that Venezuela’s slogan, “sow the petroleum,” is 
being translated into concrete form. State expenditure 
on this scale has meant the extension of the country’s 
all-weather roads from 3,000 km in 1938 to ‘over 9,000 km, 
nearly 3,000 km of them paved with concrete or asphalt ; in 
1951 750 km of new roads were built, while 770 km were 
paved and new bridges totalling 3,890 metres in length were 
constructed. Twenty-seven main airports and over sixty 
other airfields have been built. La Guaira, the port of 
Caracus, has been made an enclosed harbour and now 
handles 2,800,000 tons of shipping a year ; other seaports 
have been improved, and new coasting vessels acquired. 
Irrigation has been provided for over 30,000 hectares, and 
water and sewage for almost every town. Since 1946 malaria 
has been virtually wiped opt. Much more needs to be done 
to solve the enormous’ problem of housing, but a 
beginning has been made; and a real effort is under 
way to extend free and comprehensive education, and 
adequate. health services, to all. The multiplicity of 
other developments is apparent to any visitor to 
Venezuela who sees throughout the country newly 
built clinics, playgrounds, pools, technical training 
centres, markets, slaughterhouses, telegraph offices and 
power plants. 


The record of the past few years is impressive. The 
State is trying its best. But there are limits, even’ in 
the most honest country, to enrichment from above, and 
Venezuela is no more honest 
than most. Moreover, the 
foreign observer will natur- 
ally be inclined to ask 
whether the cornucopia is 
not being emptied too swiftly 
and lavishly into projects 
which, however admirable, 
are not all directed to Vene- 
zuela’s most urgent needs. 
But to answer this question 
it is first necessary to look 
more closely at the general 
economic condition of the 
country. 


The Venezuelan Paradox 


ING MIDAS crops up in every economic conversation 

in Venezuela. Strange though it may seem, a 
favourable balance of payments, a fat gold reserve, a currency 
hard enough ‘to cut through dollars, and a revenue which is 
hot so much buoyant as airborne, are not enough to free a 
country of economic problems. Venezuela’s most obvious 
Problem is its dependence on one main export commodity, 
the value of which must fluctuate according to international 
conditions over which the country has no control. Succéssive 
governments have recognised that the only way of meeting 
this danger is to “sow the petroleum,” to use the wealth 
derived from oil to diversify the national economy. The State 
- it aa huge sums, in the form of credits, grants, 
Pplics and. technical assistance, to both industry and agri- 
culture ; it has to numerous ‘aon for tariff 


Protection; it has co-operated in development projects 
‘ponsored by such independent groups as Mr ‘Nelson 


Rockefeller’s International Basic Economy Corporation. 
Much has thereby been achieved ; but at first sight it would 
seem questionable whether either industry or agriculture has 
responded to an extent commensurate with the encouragement 
given it. * 

In recent years, indeed, production has declined in several 
branches of the economy. Thus, between 1947 and 1951 
output of butter, biscuits, cigarettes, tinned milk and soap 
fell off, and textiles, although benefiting both by heavy 
protection and by a large share of State investment, fell off 
by a full 50 per cent. 


These setbacks must be seen against the background of 
a general economic expansion which has greatly exceeded 
them in volume. Their importance should not be 
exaggerated. But they serve to show that the mere appli- 
cation of State aid, however generous, is not enough to 
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ensure a swift and universal development of industry and 
agriculture in circumstances of this kind. Some Venezuelans, 
looking at the huge and increasing figures for oil revenue 
and state expenditure, are inclined to attribute the failure 
of industry and agriculture to develop with similar s 

either to the-blighting effects of “mono-production,” or to 
the priority given by the government to public works. 


Neither of these beliefs will stand up to close examina- 
tion. The idea that oil has killed a formerly thriving agri- 
culture, burying it under an avalanche of imported food, is 
based on a startling misconception—one shared by such 
distinguished authorities as Senor de Madariaga, who has 
written of “a sea of oil” pouring itself over Venezuela’s 
“once fertile valleys.” In point of fact, few tropical countries 
are less fertile than Venezuela, and in few is farming a more 
hazardous enterprise. 


Nature, indeed, has played many bitter tricks on the 
people of this apparently spacious country. The great 
plains north of the Orinoco—the Ianos—which to the 
casual eye would seem to welcome the plough, are mostly 
covered with light soils which defy the farmer and make 
poor enough pasture ; and each year sees them first dried 
brown and then drowned in..summer-long floods. To the 
north, the coastal lowlands are scorched dry ; La Guaira, for 
example, with an average temperature of 81 deg., gets only 
eleven inches of rain a year. Far south of the Orinoco, and 
in its delta, the dense forest is interspersed with a few 
promising areas, but these are still too remote. Throughout 
the history of the country the bulk of the population has 
therefore been found scattered along the mountain chain, 
a spuc of the Andes, which runs from the south-western 
state of Tachira to that of Miranda, east of Caracas. These 
mountains are steep and badly eroded. The valley sur- 
rounding the Lake of Valencia is the only sizeable basin 
within their tight. embrace ; elsewhere cultivation is confined 
to small pockets of flatland and to such of the mountain sides 
as have retained their soil through centuries of torrential 
rain and destructive. cultivation of the nomadic type. 
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_It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the ‘agricultural 
history of Venezuela from the Spanish conquest until recent 
years shows little except extensive estates on which even. 
such profitable crops as coffee, cacao, sugar and indigo were 
only made economic by the use of cheap, formerly slave, 
labour ; and, alongside them, the wretched patches of hillside 
on which the conuquero or primitive smallholder contrived, 
or failed, to feed his family. The collapse of the market for 
indigo and the competition of better placed sugar-growing 
countries aggravated these difficulties ; and in the early years 
of this century Venezuela was noted for a high-cost agri- 
culture, ri with a tariff wall behind which the land- 
owners sought to protect their inefficient methods. Little 


_ still produced on a much larger sczle than sugar. 
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was done to improve matters during the long rule of the | 
dictator Gémez (1908-1935), who, indeed, concentrateg on 
securing all the best land for himself and his fr. nds, and 
thus effectively discouraged efficiency. Gomez's :mbition 
were equally damaging to the Manos, for he acquired a viru, 
monopoly of the cattle trade by imposing crushing tay | 
on all movement of beasts from one Venezuelan state into 
another—the taxes paid ‘on his own herds, of course, returp. 
ing to his private purse via the exchequer. Farmins develop. 
ments since Gdomez’s death can be illustrate: by th. | 
following table: 








































(Metric Tons) Food Pr od ion 
1937 195] 
MARtSR iid iv cine oo wos ks SATO 361,340 510,34] 
POtatins . F055 oe cee ab = ssiigeuctas 10,613 29,396 
Black DenMiiysi.55 6. ass sted ss cece 30,182 © 32.018 
Rice 95555 ob cee nade twhaee ueeeen 8,000 38,647 
PUGH... ohn cd ERASERS en eeeeheeEee 7,428 8.000 | 
Samate vii sks chwie sks <kieeeees 21,000 45, 265 
FAG so ovo tkeen Vwi Os Oeuaclapedtes 14,400 43,45) 
Meat. nk Bea eae 60,860 85,598 
Butter... cscs eeesegebsswedosecss 830 1,069 
Export Crops 
Collee ic cists vac tacimgees oo sen ewe we 74,555 33,983 
Oe PREETI ee eee ee ee tek 24,098 14,09 


* Not including papelon, a kind of solidified molasses, which x 


These figures show a considerable drop in production of 
maize, traditionally the staple food of the poorer Venezuelan; 
but they also show increases, some of them very striking, in 
the production of all other foods for home consumption, 
which greatly outweigh the decline of maize. Indeed, it has 
been officially estimated that total farm production for internal 
consumption has risen by over twenty per cent above the 1937 
level. In the light of these facts, the picture of a prosperous 
farm economy ruined by imported food is replaced by one 
which shows that the great increase in imports in recent years 
has been partly due to the rapid rise of the population, and 
partly to a natural demand for a better diet ; while the ability 
of local production to expand further has been limited les 
by foreign competition than by the physical shortcomings of 
the terrain. 


From Coffee to Oil 

This does not apply to the two export crops, whose decline : 
has undoubtedly been hastened by the high cost levels created 
by Venezuela’s prosperity and the strength of the bolivar. Ye. 
the country has, in effect, freed itself from dependence on two 
export commodities, production of which was laborious, un’ 
certain and uneconomic, and whose market value was peret- 
nially subject to wild fluctuation, and found in éxchangeé 
product that absorbs little of the national-energies and brings 
in. not only a far richer, but also a more stable, return. 


It is, however, often asserted that oil has-sucked labour 
away from the land and thereby injured agriculture. But 
according to the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons, the 
petroleum industry was employing only 44,540 persons m 
1951. In 1948, the industry’s peak year, the figure wa 
58,418 ; but even this amounted only to 3.1 per cent of the 
country’s working population. The real effect of oi! on the 
labour situation has been the creation of many more |0bs ! 
industry, commerce, transport and public service: ; the 
numbers employed under these headings have rise from 
about 500,000 before the war to well over a million. But 
this has been achieved by natural increase rather (an by 
robbing the land of labour ; indeed, the number of persots 
actively engaged in agriculture, which before the war w4 
about 630,000, has since shown a slight increase. 


~ ‘It has been ed that Venezuela could virtually feed 
itself within less than a decade. Yet in view of tic facts: 


already cited it is clear that this can be no easy task. Moder 
miethods are being introduced as fast as the conservative 
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ature of the farmer will allow ; 
active research is going on to find 
better types of crop and to wipe 
éut the various pests which prey on 
agriculture an livestock ; state- 
sponsored farm settlements are 
springing up. But even more than 
this is needed. Although the pro- 
bien varies from ome area to 
another, nearly every potential in- 
crease in production calls’ for a 
very heavy investment. Dry areas 
need irrigation, wet areas drainage, 
while much of the most ul 
land, such as that in the states of 
Portuguesa and Barinas, has first 
to be cleared of trees and scrub. 
Neither the farming community 
itself nor the private investor can 
finance such huge works. Only the - 
state can pay such a bill, and 
although it has already made a 
promising start- it will have to 
maintain its efforts for some years, 
and greatly increase them if it is to 
tackle such vast problems as the 
disastrous floods which plague the 


lower /lanos. 


Moreover, one of the major 
paradoxes in this country of para- 
doxes is that its access to the out- 
side world is much easier than its 
internal communications. Here 
again geography has played cruel 
tricks. The great plains and the 
Orinoco river, which offer relative 
ease of movement, are far to the 
south, remote from the centres of. population. To the 
north, access to the sea is obstructed by the steep coastal 
ranges ; to the west, the state of Zulia can only be reached 
by crossing other ranges. In the Andean states, the few roads 
soar and plunge over dizzy passes ; and the tortuous nature of 
the mountains which surround Valencia and Caracas can be 
judged from the 86 tunnels and 217 bridges on the 112-mile 
narrow-gauge railway between those cities. The capital itself 
is a defiance of all normal g phical principles ; for the 
narrow valley which it now fills to the brim is neither a 
natural junction mor the centre of an agricultural area 
which might support its population. To drive from Caracas 
to Ciudad Bolivar, far to the east, one must first head west- 
ward for fifty miles through a series of defiles ; and the 
capital’s daily food is either hauled through those defiles from 
the Valencia valley, flown in from the Orinoco, or shipped 
from New York. 


Roads to Market 


Thus. until the present programme of road building got 
under way, the Venezuelan farmer had little incentive to 
increase his output, for how should he bring it to market ? 
Today the roads are opening his way to the city consumer. 
By 1953 the main highways are to be fully paved from San 
Cristobal in the south-west, through Valencia and 
Maracay, to the Orinoco opposite Ciudad Bolivar. But many 
more roads are planned, despite the heavy costs inevitable 
in a land where almost every mile must be carved out of a 
Mountain side swept by heavy rain, or embanked high above 
@ plain that floods every summer. And, since the problem of 
high costs cannot be finally solved while the country remains 
entirely dependent on road transport, coastal shipping is 
Peing expanded and an ambitious plan has been worked out 
or the expansion of the few railways—now 
acquired by the state—into a modern system spanning the 
Country from east to west. 


A. Mere 
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Access to the internal market is just as important to 
industry as to agriculture, and much of the progress recently 
made by Venezuelan industries can be traced to improved 
commiunications. As in the case of agriculture, the Gémez 
period was one of scant progress in industry, which was 
held back even more than other activities by the dictator's 
disapproval of any kind of education, technical or otherwise, 
that might make his subjects more difficult to handle. After 
Gémez’s death a gradual advance began ; in 1941 there were 
206,700 persons engaged in industry, against 176,000 in 1936. 
The reduction of impérts owing to the war, and the pressure 
of an internal purchasing power sustained by high petroleum 
exports, galvanised industrial production ; but the war years 
also revealed the limitations of the economy, for despite the 
collapse of external competition and the eagerness of the 
market only a few products showed a marked increase. The 
postwar years have seen a further marked increase in total 
industrial production, due in part to generous credits and in- 
vestments by government agencies ; and it is interesting to 
note that while textiles, for example, have declined in spite 
of such aid and in spite of heavy. protection by tariffs and 
quotas, products such as cement, tyres, and electricity, which 
are more closely linked to the general development of the 
country, have forged ahead. 


1938 1945 1951 
Cement (metric tons)............ 39,863 115,784 621,491 
Tee TMD Sa va kn Cs cb hen beens 0 25,014 116,998 
RY i eis Pina h woe 4K) oaks uO 0 33,508 126,173 
Electricity ( oS are 106,531 212,087 617,727 
Cigarettes (millions)............. 1,513 2,109 2,043 
Soft drinks ('000 litres).......... 22,058 146.868 
Beer (‘000 litres)...:............ 14,139 40,104 107,396 
Biscuits (metric tons) ......... am 665 2,480 3,763 


Output of cotton cloth shot up from 717,332 metres 
in 1941 to 11,801,044 in 1946, but in 1951 was only 
3,387,478. The rise and fall in output of most other tex- 
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tiles has been equally marked. Shining exceptions, however, 
are artificial silk—19,910,437 metres in 1951, against 
1,874,496 in 1945 ; socks and stockings—3,905,000 pairs in 
1951 against 1,845,000 in 1945; while rayon-cotton mix- 
tures made their bow in 1951 with an output of 1,727,172 
metres It is not difficult to detect a rising standard of living 
behind these shifts within the textile industry. 


A glance at the table overleaf indicates the general nature 
of Venezuelan industry. On the one hand it is geared to 
the present intensive activity in construction and transport, 
and to the consumption demands of a people whose standards 
of life are rising rapidly but from a very low base ; on the 
other, it is acutely restricted by lack of raw materials, heavy 
equipment and trained men. The unbalance in its structure 
emerges clearly from the fact that of the increase of Bs. 96 
million (at 1947 prices) in the volume of industrial produc- 
tion between 1945 and 1949, 56.7 million represented beer. 
Yet even the significance of the boom in beer and soft 
drinks, now levelling off, will not be missed by anyone who 
knows how much these banal items, together with refrigera- 
tion, have done to ease life in the heat of Venezuela, and to 
reduce the drinking of aguardiente, with its pernicious con- 
sequences. Against the background of only a few years ago, 
every new enterprise, ” 
whether it produces 
paint, matches, 
plastic combs, up- 
holstered furniture, or 
margarine, is a visible 
step forward. 

Having passed 
almost in a flash 
from the age of the 
mule to that of the 
aeroplane, Venezuela 
now has to fill in the 
yawning gulf be- 


Oil Wells and Iron Mountains 


ENEZUELA exports more oil than any country in the 
world, and as a producer of oil it is second only to the 
United States. In 1951 the country produced 15- per cent 
of the world’s oil, and its production is still rising vigorously. 
In May the average daily output was 1,844,407 barrels a day; 
the 1951 average was 1,704,643, while as recently as 1947 it 
was only 1,191,478. Yet in spite of this prolific production 
new reserves are still being found, and estimates of known 
reserves revised upwards, on a scale greater than that of pro- 
duction ; and in 1951 known reserves stood at the record 
figure of 1,590 million cubic metres, against 1,160 million in 
1947. Thus Venezuela today holds some 12 per cent of 
known world reserves of vil ; and, since its deep cretaceous 
beds are still largely untapped, while the third of its oil- 
bearing basins, the Barinas region, is scarcely even explored, 
there is ample evidence that the oil will continue to flow 
copiously for many years to come. 


Given this wealth, the country’s main problem in the field 
of petroleum is to keep the industry on an economic basis. 
Geographically, Venezuela is superbly sited for access to 
world markets. Tanker hauls from its ports to Europe are 
only half as long as hauls to Europe from the Persian Gulf ; 
and hauls to United States east coast ports are actually shorter 
from Venezuela than from Texas. But the long shadow of 
the Middle East pipelines lies darkly across Venezuela, for 
oil carried through these pipes now competes on equal terms 
with Venezuelan oil in Europe. And Middle East oil is not 
only flowing with ever greater speed, but is also a cheaper 
product than Venezuela’s. Canada’s growing production also 
presents the alarming prospect of a rival who may soon be 
even better placed for access to American markets. 
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tween. In terms of currency, it is already rich. By 
at bottom this is a difficult country, whose later 
potentialities can only be brought out by spadework on , 
scale which amounts almost to changing nature. This trans. 
formation could never have been attempted without th 
resources provided by oil. Nor, in Venezuelan conditions 
would it have come about through the normal processes by 
which commercial enterprise develops. Quite apart {rom the 
fact that most local businessmen have little taste for embark. 
ing on long-term-projects when they can get so many quick 
returns—particularly from speculation in real estate—the 
greater part of what has to be done can offer no dividends, 
Social development cannot be distinguished from economic, 
in a country where education and better health were needed 
so urgently. Communications are of the essence ; and if it 
is protested that spending on roads and public works is too 
lavish, it must be remembered that this is a people whose 
numbers look like doubling within a generation, and which 
must allow itself elbow room. It is true that Venezuela has 
to guard against falling into the habit of lavish spending; 
yet for the present it is hard to find an answer to those of 
its senior officials and economists who frankly acknowledge 
that money could be saved, but only at the cost of time. 
Time, indeed, i 
almost the only 
scarce commodity in 
the country ; and no 
one who has experi- 
enced the pace of ac- 
tivity in Caracas will 
accuse Venezuela of 
merely allowing itself 
to be carried along on 
a flood of oil. Vene- 
zuela has a long and 
hard road to travel; 
but it is on the march. 


Many factors contribute to make the Venezuelan oil ia- 
dustry a high-cost one. Some of them are physical. While 
the country enjoys the advantage that the average production 
of each well is far higher than in such areas as Texas, the 
industry has had to overcome formidable obstacles to reach 
this richness. The most prolific area, the eastern shore of 
Lake Maracaibo, has set perhaps the worst problems. To 
exploit the wells landward of the coast, almost the whole area 
has had to be drained, and massive sea walls built to hold 
back the waters of the lake. The 2,500 wells which lie beneath 
the lake itself, some of them under 150 feet of water, have 
involved the development of other costly techniques. 
Caissons up to 200 feet high must be thrust into the lake 
bottom to form bases for the derricks ; the derricks them- 
selves cannot easily be removed for use elsewhere ; and fleets 
of small craft must be maintained to service the weird marine 
forest of wells. 


Oil has a habit of appearing in inhospitable areas, and in 
Venezuela this rule applies as much as elsewhere. Before 
the industry arrived, neither the swamps east of Lake Mara- 
caibo, the bush west of Maracaibo city, nor the savannas of 
Anzoategui held any considerable population. The com- 
panies have had to build their own roads—2,000 km of 
them—their own towns, schools, hospitals, and shops, t 
lay on electricity and water, and to take elaborate measures 
to protect health. And to meet the welfare requirements laid 
upon them by the government, and provide such other 
services as conditions necessitate, it has been estimated that 
the companies must find some $5,000 a year per worker. In 
addition to his pay packet, each man receives holiday pay, 
a share in profits, medical benefits and, on the ending of 
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his cmployment, a handsome severance grant. His family 
obtain free education, housing, and the right to use shops 
where foods and many other commodities are sold at 
controlled prices; the companies subsidise these super- 
markets to the extent of some Bs 25 million a year. In sum, 
the o:lfield workers—g3 per cent of them Venezuelan— 
constitute a small welfare state. 


Even mote spectacular has been the creation, within the 
past six years, of new communities in the desolate Para- 
guana peninsula, Against a flat Salvador Dali landscape in 
which only the cactus defies the unceasing wind, two great 
refincries have sprung up, with their attendant tank farms, 
pipelines, docks and townships. The bigger, Shell’s Cardon 
refinery, will by 1953 have a throughput of 84 million tons 
a year—over 140,000 barrels a day ; its neighbour at Amuay 
Bay, run by the Creole Petroleum Corporation (a subsidiary 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey), can refine 60,000 barrels a 
day. The problems which the construction of these huge 
plants involved can be judged from the fact that their water 
supply must be piped for sixty miles from hills south of 
Coro on the mainland, at a cost of $10 million. Together 
with other new refineries at Puerto La Cruz, near Barcelona, 
these developments have nearly trebled Venezuelan refining 
capacity since 1945. By the end of 1953 it will amount to 
some 340,000 barrels a day, which may well prove its limit, 
in view of the increasing tendency of consuming countries 
to import crude oil and refine it on their own territory. By 
this massive expansion, the oil companies have handsomely 
exceeded the requirement of the 1943 Hydrocarbons Law 
that they should refine a tenth of their output in Venezuela. 


Deepening the Lake Entrance 


The eompanies have also agreed to lend Bs. 80 million 
towards the cost of deepening the entrance to Lake Maracaibo 
from 21 to 3§ feet. This operation, which began this spring 
and is expected to take four years, will permit ocean-going 
vessels to enter the lake, and high hopes have been expressed 
about its stimulating effect on the whole area. It will not, 
however, bring much direct benefit to the oil industry, which 
had already invested heavily both in shallow-draught lake 
tankers and in pipelines which carry oil from the fields to the 
new deep-water terminals on the Paraguana peninsula. 


The tact that the industry has been able -to make so many 
contributions to the Venezuelan economy without losing its 
ability to produce at an economic price is due not only to 
skilful management but also to the harmonious relationship 
between successive Venezuelan governments and the com- 
panies. The Ministry concerned, that of Mines and Hydro- 
carbons, has built up over a period of years a cadre of officials 
with practical experience of oil production and problems ; 
and while the government’s first concern has naturally been 
to turn the productiveness of the industry to the advantage of 
the whole country, no Venezuelan administration has lost 
sight of the hard fact that the golden goose is a bird to be 
squeezed but not decapi- 
tated. The result has been a 
steady flow of investment 
mto the industry both from 
the United States and, 
through the Shell group, 
which accounts for nearly a 
third of Venezuelan produc- 
tion, from British and Dutch 
Sources. As .in other 
countries, the nature of the 
industry requires the com- 
Pamics to reinvest all but a 
fraction of their profits in 
order to maintain a healthy 
rate of expansion ; and it is 
this reinvestment, not the 
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mere sale of oil, that. has kept Venezuela’s external balances 
strong. The twelve companies and groups concerned have 
invested over $2,300 million in Venezuelan oil, some $1,600 
million of it in the past seven years. Over $330 million is 
being invested this year. 


Yet this rosy picture is not without its thorns. The jolt 
Venezuela received in 1949-50, when fuel oil prices fell for 
a time by nearly 25 per cent, was enough to dispel com- 
placency. Although production in 1949 was only 1.3 per 
cent below the 1948 level, the expansion of the industry was 
checked for the first time since 1941, and the effects on the 
national economy. were striking. The value of exports fell 
from Bs. 3,484 million in 1948 to Bs. 3,360 million in 1949, 
and between 1949 and 19§0 treasury reserves fell from Bs. 
474 million to Bs. 191 million. The close relationship between 
petroleum preduction and the development of Venezuelan 
industry was signally revealed ; the rate of capital formation 
in the non-governmental sector of the economy, which had 
been rising sharply ever since 1943, fell by 8 per cent in 
1949, and sales registered in Caracas dropped from Bs. 2.9 
billion. in 1948-49 to Bs. 2.65 billion in 1949-50. 


At the heart of these setbacks was the inability of Euro- 
pean countries to buy oil with hard currency, and their in- 
creasing reliance on the Middle East. In 1948 Europe bought 
34 per cent of Venezuela’s oil ; in 1950, only 22 per cent. 
Venezuela is virtually resigned to the eventual loss of many 


"of its former markets in Europe, and instead looks hopefully 


to the expanding demand of the western hemisphere. Recent 
years have given grounds for such hope. 


PETROLEUM EXxPpoRTsS TO WESTERN HEMISPHERE (DIRECTLY OR 
via DutcH West Inpiks) 
1951 as % 
of Tetal 
1951 
(000 of Barrels) 1949 1950 1951 Exports 
Destination: 
United States ..... 176,906 222,816 219,451 38-75 
SSS ere 29,553 38,322 52.454 9-26 
South America.... 52,907 59,045 70,060 12-37 
Central America... 8,052 7,419 8,373 1-48 
267,418 327,602 350,338 61-86 


It remains to be seen, however, whether these western 
markets will develop quickly enough to solve Venezuela’s 
problems. One of these problems is that, in 1951, payment 
for 97.7 per cent of the oil exported was made in doilars, 
although only 55 per cent of the oil went to the dollar area. 
How much longer can and will the non-dollar countries find 
hard currency with which to buy? This question cannot be 
avoided even if buyers for virtually all the:country’s output 
are found in the western hemisphere, for the South American 
countries which have recently stepped up their purchases 
so encouragingly are not dollar areas. The major oil com- 
panies are going to great pains to keep down the dollar 
element in their costs, but there are obvious limits to this in 
view of the large payments which must be made to the gov- 
ernment in bolivares, the policy of buying Venezuelan 
supplies wherever possible, and the necessity for even non- 
American companies to buy 
much of their specialised 
equipment from manufac- 
turers in the United States. 
The latter country must re- 
main Venezuela’s crucial 
market ; and Venezuela’s 
awareness of this is shown 
by its present vigorous 
efforts to secure new tariff 
concessions for its exports 
to the United States. 

At the time of Venezuela’s 
liberation the city of Angos- 
tura, three hundred miles up 
the Orinoco river, was an 
important centre. Here ~ 
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Sim6én Bolivar convened the historic Congress of 1819 ; from 
here he set out on the amazing expedition that led him across 
the Andes to victory. Renamed Ciudad Bolivar in honour 
of the Liberator, the city nevertheless declined in importance 
with the passing of the years. But today it has become an 
outstanding boom town even in booming Venezuela. For m 
this region lie the great deposits of iron ore which will 
soon provide Venezuela with an export commodity) second 
only to oil. . 


The existence of iron ore south of the Orinoco and on both 
sides of the Caroni river has been known since Spanish times. 
But the problem of inaccessibility defeated several attempts 
to exploit it in the nineteenth century, and a Canadian com- 
pany which actually produced about 100,000 tons in 1912 
gave up a year later. Several American companies explored 
the region between the wars, but it was not until 1941 that the 
Bethlehem Steel Company took the plunge and launched 3 
development programme estimated to cost $65 million. To 
bring out ore from its main holding at El Pao, east of the 
Caroni, the company had to build a 34-mile railway through 
thick jungle froma point on the Orinoco near San Félix, and 
a new porton the Paria peninsula, where the, ore is trans- 
ferred from the barges which bring it through the Orinoco 
delta into ships. Ten years passed before the first shipload 
from El Pao came out in March, 1951, but by the end of 
that year 715,000 tons had been shipped and a further 


750,000 tons mined. Output is now expected to rise rapidly ° 


to something like 2,700,000 tons a year. El Pao is estimated 
to hold 70 million tons of mineral, the ore containing from 
58 to 68°per cent of iron, and neighbouring deposits can be 
expected to supplement this now that the primary job of 
opening up the area has been done. 


A Rich Crust of Ore 


An even more ambitious operation is being carried out — 


west of the Caroni, where, in 1947, the United States Steel 
Corporation found the hill now known as Cerro Bolivar. 
Some 500 million tons of ore have since been proved in, or 
rather on, this steep, hog-backed ridge, which is thickly 
crusted with rich ore, averaging 63 per cent iron and virtu- 
ally free of sulphur. In places the ore lies 400 feet deep. 
Neighbouring ridges, which have not yet received the same 
minute attention, are expected to yield iron on a similar scale. 


Despite this amazing richness, which rivals that of the 
greatest of the Lake Superior pits, Cerro Bolivar presepis 
an even more formidable transport problem than El Pao. 
For some time US Steel considered building a 274-mile 
railway northwards to Barcelona, with a four-mile bridge 
across the Orinoco. Finally, and at the wish of the 


A Quality Market 


MONG Britain’s dollar account markets, Venezuela 

yields place only to the United States and Canada. 
Over the past three years it has bought from this country 
three times as many goods as Mexico, Colombia or Cuba, 
its nearest rivals. Yet in those same years the proportion of 
Venezuelan imports drawn from Britain has fallen from 
7.9 per cent to 6.6 per cent. This decline is the more dis- 
turbing because there is much to indicate that its chief cause 
has been neither lack of goods nor lack of buyers,:but a < 
failure on the part of many British exporters to realise the 
possibilities of the Venezuelan market. 


Thanks to its huge’oil exports and the very high exchange 
value of its currency, Venezuela is in the happy position of 
being able to buy both capital and consumer goods on a 
lavish scale. In 1951 its imports amounted to the equivalent 
of 30 per cent of its whole national income. The United 
States is easily its largest supplier ; but American goods, 
which in 1949 had accounted for 73.6 per cent of Venezuela’s 
imports, in 1951 declined to 67.4 per cent, and Venezuelans 
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Venezuelan Government, it decided last autumn to buijg ‘ 
gi-mile railway to the junction of the Orinoco anq the - 
Caroni, and thence to dredge a channel 34 feet dee» down 
the Orinoco and out to sea through thé Macareo, the branch 
of the delta that offers the best possibilities, althouvh the 
deepening of its tortuous 100-mile course is expected to cost 
at least $18 million. Altogether the corporation 100s lik. 
spending some Bs. 400 million in Venezuela during +5 con. 
struction phase, and the ore will not get under way uptij 
1954. But both the dredging and the laying out of the .j). 
way are already under way, and once the river is open to 
ocean-going ships it is hoped that Cerro Bolivar wi! yielg 
some ‘15 million tons a year. ~~ 

The significance of Venezuela’s “iron mountains ” for the 
United States, where in recent years there has been real 
anxiety about the rapid depletion of the Lake Superior 
reserves, is obvious enough. In spite of the heavy costs 
involved, it is expected that by using the largest oreships 
ore from Cerro Bolivar can be brought to the US Gulf and 
east coasts at a price fully competitive with that of domestic 
or Labrador ore. 


The significance of the ore for Venezuela itself is equally 
clear. Unless the opening up of Bolivar state in the wake 
of the present development leads to the finding of even vaster 
mineral deposits, iron is never likely to mean as much to 
Venezuela as oil. But it will mean a great deal to the south- 
eastern part of the country. Already there has been much 
discussion about creating a steel industry near the. Orinoco- 
Caroni junction, with the aid of hydro-electric power from 
the nearby Caroni falls. The Minister for Mines has spoken 
of the possible erection of a plant able to produce, initially, 
70,000 tons of steel a year. main obstacle to this plan 
is the country’s lack of coking coal; but for some time 
investigation has been proceeding into the prospects of using 
natural gas, piped from the oilfields of Anzoategui, to reduce 
the ore on the model of a similar technique used in Sweden. 
Since Venezuela can, in any case, afford to import enough 
coal to support a modest steel output, there are obvious 
possibilities here. Meanwhile plans have also been drawn 
up for the erection near the Caroni junction of a smelter to 
rT aluminium from bauxite brought from British or 

tch Guiana. This, however, must wait upon the execu- 
tion of the project to obtain electricity from the Caroni falls. 
But whether the area of the lower Orinoco eventually be- 
comes the centre of Venezuela’s industry or not, there is 
no doubt as to the rapid development which it is now 
destined to undergo. For the first time in over a hundred 
years Venezuela’s great river is about to assume a role con — 
sistent with its size and its ancient reputation. 


as a whole are extremely anxious to become less dependent 
on one single source of supply. Traditionally, this is a high- 
tariff country ; but the fact that the Venezuelan bolivar 
commands a rate of exchange three or four times greater than 
its internal buying power has made possible a large voiume 
of imports even of those items which are subject to heavy 
duty, and in the case of industrial equipment and similar 
supplies many import duties have been waived in the inter- 
ests of the country’s dev nt. Venezuela has protected 
certain of its industries, including most textiles, shoes, ‘ytes, 
and certain foods, by quota restrictions in addition to tariffs ; 
but in 1951, at the beginning of which year the restric ‘ions 
were f r tightened, 21,700 tons of textiles were x 
imported. pe Men PK 

Moreover, Venezuela welcomes many imports whic! find 
few sales in the two greater dollar markets. The ("8 
items among its imports from Britain last year inc'uded 
chemicals, paints, sheet glass, wrapping papers, tyres, ‘ubt- 


awe 


cants, cement, sports equipment, sanitary equipment. 22° 
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cyltura! implements, pumps, motor vehicles, radios, aero- 
planes, and a wide variety of textiles, machinery and con- 


suction material, British firms have found buyers in Vene- . 


wuela {or barbed wire, disinfectants, tiles, builders’ hoists, 
ewellcr’. bicycles, metal furniture, pottery, galvanised water- 
pipe, boilers and refractory bricks. It is, perhaps, superfluous 
io add that Seoteh whisky is the country’s most fashionable 
drink . but it is of some interest that much of the intake of 
this liquor consists of re-exports from the United States. 


The attractiveness of the Venezuelan market is clear 
enoug?. Its difficulties are equally clear, but far from insur- 
mountable. The dominance of the United States, cemented 
during the war, has naturally made Venezuelans familiar with 
American machinery, equipment, and nomenclature. Many 
Venezuclans have acquired their technical and commercial 
training in the United States. The American firms which 
are rapidly setting up local subsidiaries, or entering into 
partnerships with Venezuelan businessmen, further encour- 
age the use Of American supplies. And a businessman from 
New York or Chicago can reach Caracas overnight if he 
wants to clinch a deal—although even an American finds a 
prolonged stay in Venezuela heavy on the purse. 

With its highly desirable currency, freely convertible into 
dollars at a strong rate,.Venezuela has naturally been courted 
by many other exporting nations. 
After the United States and Britain its 
principal! sources of supply in 199% 
were Germany, Canada, France, 
Italy, Holland and Belgium, in that 
order. Canada’s prominence was 
largely due to foodstuffs, including 
58,000 tons of flour, but minerals, 
machinery, motor vehicles, tyres, 
newsprint and other paper accounted 
for considerable amounts. Iron and 
steel for construction provided the 
biggest French item, with cognac and 
wines which Venezuela imports on a 
larger scale than whisky—ranking 
second. Italy sent aluminium and 
other metals, rayons and rayen_mix- 
tures, and a Variety of specialised 
foodstuffs. Cheeses, hams, condensed 
milk and other foods appeared high 
in the list of Dutch imports, fol- 
lowed by radios and miscellaneous 
machinery. Belgium contributed 
iron and steel construction material, wire, armaments, and a 
small quantity of coke, 


The strongest competition, however, is now coming from 
Germany, which in 1951 secured 4.2 per cent of Venezuela’s 
import trade, against I.3 per cent in 1949 and 0.2 per cent 
in 1948. In yolume, indeed, imports from Germany sur- 
passed those from Britain last year, with 200,000 tons against 
125,000 : but they included 115,000 tons of cement.. Other 
major items from Germany were structural steel, reinforcing 
bars, wire, railway equipment, motor-cars, motors of various 
ypes, scientific instruments, electrical plant and accessories, 
sheet glass, hand tools, pharmaceutical and chemical 
Producis, aluminium, sports equipment and miscellaneous 
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Machinery. Large nu of travelling agents for German 
TMs are now active in Venezuela; German, and joint 
German-Venezuelan, concerns have impressive new 


Premises in Caracas ; and newly built German motorships 
are discharging cargo at La Guaira almost weekly. 

It must be admitted that German exporters have some 
‘tong cards to play. For generations Germans have settled 
in Venezuela, and although their numbers are not great their 
‘echnical and commercial skill has made an important con- 
oa 'n to the economy. Many of them are related to senior 
cans and managers in local contracting firms and official 
stitutions, and it is only natural that one of the latter, hard 
Pressed for the quick answer to some supply problem that 
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is holding up an urgent job, should turn to his brother-in-law 
or cousin for advice. A Hamburg exporter can thus be sure 
of finding a local agent with lifelong experience of the country 
and excellent contacts. Moreover, German wares are 
thoroughly familiar to Venezuelans. Before the war Germany 
supplied more of the country’s needs than any other country 
except the United States. In 1937 it had 14 per cent of the 
import trade to Britain’s 9 per cent. Ifs reputation remained 
high throughout the wartime interlude, and although in 
some cases Venezuelan importers have been disappointed 
by the poor quality of the first hasty postwar con- 
signments from Germany, German firms have recovered 


many of their traditional markets and are busy invading 
new ones. 


Yet, even when all these advantages are enumerated, the 
main reason for the German exporters’ rapid recovery has 
been their vigour and their attention to the needs of the 
market. With certain laudable exceptions, British exporters 
have failed to apprecjate the scope and nature of the Venezue- 
lan market. Several of their agents in Caracas, both British 
and Venezuelan, have come near to despair owing to the un- 
responsive attitude of London offices. The agents, if not 
the Venezuelan purchasers, fully appreciate that shortages 
and prior commitments have made it impossible to meet many 
of the demands for immediate de- 
livery which are common in a country 
of such rapid development. But they 
find it hard to understand why some 
British firms confine their dollar- 
earning efforts to battering vainly on 
North American doors when Vene- 
zuela offers them an open portal ; 
why some miss golden opportunities 
owing to apparent inability to learn 
that Caracas businessmen are in just 
as much of a hurry as those of New 
York ; why others, not content with 
presenting their catalogues in English, 
complete with yards, avoirdupois and 
similar mysteries—proceed to demand 
payment for them. 

The British exporter, of course, 
also has his grievances. One com- 
plaint is that British shipping services 
to Venezuela are, in comparison with 

WL. CMelel Caress continental, and especially German, 

lines, infrequent, slow, and, above all, 
irregular. Equally serious is the fact that air mail 
between London and Caracas has been known to take 
ten days or more in transit, while catalogues and documents 
sent by surface mail may not arrive for two months. London 
cannot expect such close contact with Caracas as New York 
enjoys ; but it may well be asked why, if a Venezuelan 
importer makes simultaneous air mail inquiries in London, 
Hamburg and Amsterdam, he should have to wait a week 
longer for the reply from London. Venezuela is in a hurry, 
and one such experience is often enough to end all desire to 
investigate British sources. 


Venezuela today is a quality market in the truest sense. 
The Venezuelan importer can buy wherever he will ; he is 
keenly interested in competitive prices, but he can afford to 
buy the highest quality, and he has little use for the shoddy. 
It 1s doub in this context, whether Japan’s present deier- 
mined efforts to bring in a wide range of cheap goods will 
get very far; the biggest Japanese item yet imported is 
sports equipment. Venezuela, as a country engaged in a 
brisk and violent battle to subdue its vast natural difficulties, 
needs above all sturdy, reliable equipment suited to extremes 
of climate, backed up by adequate stocks of spares and first- 
class technical service. In the past it has been precisely by 
meeting. such needs that the British reputation for quality 
has been built up. Is it now, at this formative stage in the 
life of a fast growing nation, to be maintained or lost ? 
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How to increase your exports 
to Latin America... 


... yet Reep your 
advertising costs down! | 


r 
~~ 
a 


°F 
psion Latin America’s largest and most ; 
i 


nfluential news magazine, enables you to reach the | 


men with the means to buy your products in Latin America, |; 


———— lle ie Geet aon oe. CULKlUlUlCO 


In this one publication, you can reach government ; 
officials, business executives, land Guidiies end professional | hase “ a 
men in every Latin American market from Mexico to. 

Tierra del Fuego. Your advertisement will carry [. = : 

greater force because it appears in the magazine 

with the greatest prestige throughout Latin America. 

Printed in Spanish, and edited to the tastes and 
interests of Latin Americans, VISION plays a 

highly effective role as an advertising medium. i 


wea 
“« 


Nearly 100 distinguished export firms are using 





VISION as one of their principal advertising media in Latin America. 
Advertisements may be paid for in Sterling. 
Additional facts on the advantages of VISI ON 


as an advertising medium are available on request. 


For sample copy of VIS ION, Latin America’s most important magazine, write today to: 


Frank V. Norall, 
European Manager, 


SI cial 42 Lennox Gardens, London, S.W.! 
? uot, Kensington 0546 


VISAO, a Brazilian equivalent, 
printed entirely in Portuguese, is available 
beginning July 22, 1952. Especially attractive 
advertising rates are available to firms wishing to advertise 
in both VISION and VISAO. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


1952 


BUSINESS NOTE in last week’s issue of The 
ss. A Economist recorded the decision of the Ministry 
@ Fe of Materials to raise its selling price for copper from 
{231 to £281 a ton. The Ministry has sitige provided 
a fuller explanation of this decision and of the part that 
Rhodesian and Canadian suppliers have played in keep- 
‘BB ing the rise in the pfice to no more than £50. This 
, | Bdincrease of between 20 and 25 per cent obviously re- 

‘BB quired an explanation, for it puts the price of copper at 
one jump to the highest peak ever recorded. A market 
would behave more gently than a Ministry, but since 
there is no market, consumers have to put up with the 
departmental fell swoop. The fact is that the world has 






















now so far perfected its economic ents that there 
is no single satisfactory world price of copper. Instead 


there is a range of official prices: the American domestic 
price ; the American export price ; the American import 
price—and all the various averages’ that can be worked 
out from them. The unfortunate Ministry of Materials 
has lost the central buttress of its pricing policy—an 
unchallengeable American pfice. 


To dispel some of the confusion about copper, the first 
task is to restate in simple terms what has happened in 
the past six weeks: The Ministry of Materials buys 
copper from Rhodesian producers at a current price for 
delivery three months ahead ; it buys from Chile or other 
foreign suppliers at the price ruling at the time of 
delivery. The price accepted by the Ministry and the 
various producers was the quotation published by the 
American Engineering and Mining Fournal, with appro- 
priate adjustments for grade. This arrangement worked 
quite well until May 8th, when Chile ended the agree- 
ment with the United States, under which it undertook 
to sell 80 per cent of its output at the official American 
export price and then sold the rest for what it could 
fetch in the “free” tmarket. When the International 
Materials Conference introduced an allocation scheme 
for copper last autumn, it took cognisance of this agree- 
ment. But the effect of the allocation scheme has been 
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Copper’s New Peak 


to weaken the price of free copper, whi#h fell from a peak 
of 55 cents a lb (£440 a ton) last autumn to about 40 
cents a lb (£320 a ton) in the opening months of this 
year. Thus Chile soon found that its revenues from 
copper exports and from the tax it imposes on them 
was much smaller than was expected ; it therefore pressed 
the United States Government to raise the ceiling price 
for copper. The American Government refused, and 
when the agreement expired last May Chile did not 
renew it and suspended shipments of copper. 


* 


Copper is a scarce metal and a grave shortage for 
American industry was avérted only by the release of 
77,000 tons from strategic reserves. The American 
Government was then faced with a choice: either to 
hold out against Chile’s demand and so precipitate a 
copper famine ; or to seek some new agreement. It 
chose the second course and amended the maximum 
prices for copper manufactures so that American users 
could pay “free” market prices for imported copper. 
On June 3rd the quotation for imported copper in the 
United States ranged between 32 and 364 cents a Ib. 
(£256-£292 a ton)}—a range that speaks volumes for 
the limitations of the “free” market and for the con- 
fusion then prevailing in it. Unmoved by this spectacle, 
the Ministry of Materials maintained its selling price at 
£231 a ton (equivalent to £220 a ton in New York) in 
the hope—vain as it turned out—of preventing, or at 
least limiting, the rise in the world price of copper. A 
fortnight later the Ministry had to capitulate and raised 
its price. In the meantime, it had been paying for its 
supplies on the basis of the Engineering and Mining 
Fournal’s daily quotation which took into account these 
freak prices for imported copper. British manufacturers, 
realising that the price of copper was bound to rise, 
helped themselves at the old price to as much copper 
as they were allowed under the existing licensing scheme. 
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At that, the Ministry, to limit its loss, stopped all forward 
sales beyond the end of June. It might have shown 
greater wisdom by raising its forward selling price, but 
apparently the Ministry was still convinced that the rise 
in the American market was merely temporary. When 
the Ministry realised that the rise in price had come to 
stay, at least for a time, it hurriedly conferred with the 
Rhodesian producers and prevailed upon them to accept 
33 cents a lb (£264 a ton) for supplies contracted for 
up to the end of June, and the EM} quotation was for- 
mally thrown overboard. On June 16th the Ministry’s 
selling price: was raised by {50 to £281 a ton—the 
sharpest increase and the highest price ever recorded. 
The present price is made up of {£264 purchase price, 
{11 freight, storage and delivery to consumer works and 
£5 a ton to recover the losses that the Ministry made on 
its sales during the fortnight when it was making its vain 


WorLp SMELTER PRODUCTION OF COPPER 
(Thousand long tons) 


1952 


| Aver. i i | { 

1934-38 1946 1947 1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951 (ist Qt.) 
United States..... 514-4 | 582-8 | 843-5 | 759-4 | 689-7 | 839-7 | 861-0 214-9 
CS or oaks ssa 292-3 | 352-9 | 401-9 | 418-1 | 346-0 | 340-1 | 354-3) n.d. 
Northern Rhodesia | 169-0 | 182-3 | 192-5 | 213-8 | 259 8 | 275-2 |} 307-1 | 63-6 
Canada .......... | 182°4 | 149-0 | 177-2 | 197-2 | 203-1 | 213-8 | 219°7 | 53-2 
Belgian Congo .... | 116-1 | 141-6 | 148-4 | 153-1 | 139-1 | 173-1} 181-1} n.d. 
Western Germany. | 60-3} 59/ 18-0 39°0 | 101-5 | 131-6 | 138-9} 36-6 
Belgium .......5. | 73-5} 85-9} 129-6 | 130-5 | 131-3} 135-1); 140-0 | ma 
PROEIOD: ssi fscs cas } 40-1] 51-6} 57-6} 58-1) 56-3| 60-7) 63-3] na. 





World® ......s00- | 1675 | 1,652 | 2,028 | 2,085 | 2,040 | 2,253 | 2.571 | na. 








“3 Ed "© Excluding USSR. 
bid for stable prices. British manufacturers are paying 
no more for their copper than their competitors pay and 
until recently they have been paying a good deal less. 
The Ministry of Materials, throwing aside previous 
declarations of price policy, intends to recoup its recent 
losses on sales made at an artificially cheap price—the 
losses were heavy and the £5 a ton charge is likely to 
outlast this year. Consumers and the official middleman 
come to no great harm because the Rhodesian copper 
industry is prepared to take less than it might get in 
what passes for a “free” or “ world” market. 


* 


This explanation—painstaking, perhaps, rather than 
lucid—of what has been happening recently to copper 
poses two questions. First, is there a true price for 
copper and how will it move in the next three or four 
months ? Secondly, at what price are the Rhodesian 
producers and the Ministry of Materials likely to agree 
for supplies after this month? The charts show how 
vigorously copper has been rising in the past three years. 
In a truly free market, copper would probably have risen 
much more sharply during the twelve months following 
the invasion of Korea than did the official American price, 
though perhaps not so feverishly as the so-called “ free ” 
market price. Consumption of copper has been high and 
increasing ever since the end of the war. World output 
of smelter copper was relatively stable between 1947 and 
1949 at around 2,050,000 tons or 22} per cent above its 
prewar level. In 1950 output rose by 10 per cent to 
2,250,000 tons and in 1951 by a further 5 per cent to 
2,370,000 tons. Output this year will probably show 
little change, and consumer requirements will by no 
means be fully met. Civilian use of copper is restricted 
in all the principal consuming countries and defence 
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programmes are likely to take an increasing share y 
supplies as rearmament reaches its peak. . 


These factors suggest the continuation of a firm, ang 
conceivably a strong, copper market in coming month 
No doubt the immediate demand for copper may depenj 
to a considerable extent on the supply of other metajs. 
a shortage of steel could reduce the demand for copper 
much as the American steel strike has already reduced the 
demand for zinc and caused a sharp fall in its price. Again, 
since copper is now much dearer than lead, plumbers anj 
builders may begin to revert to their prewar practice of 
using more lead than copper. But lead itself has already 
begun to rise again, and the extent of substitution my 
not be wide. Perhaps the best guess of the “ try.’ 
price for copper is that 33 cents a Ib. is on the low sig 
for spot. Unless the American economy behaves in ; 
distinctly odd way in the second half of the year th 
likelihood of copper below 33 cents is certainly small, 


To answer the second question involves foreknowledg 
of the actions of the Ministry of Materials. For how lo 
will it seek to recoup past losses ? What agreement can} 
reach with the Rhodesian producers for July anj 
August ? Will the flat rate of 33 cents a lb be retained, 
or will the parties decide to go back to the Engineering 
and Mining Fournal quotation?—in which case a mode 
rise of about £8 a ton might follow. Since wages in th 
copper belt are geared to the difference between the price 
obtained for copper and current production costs, it may 
not necessarily follow that producers will be anxious to 
exact the highest possible price. Perhaps the best gues 
—and it is a guess—is that both the Ministry and pr- 
ducers may prefer to continue the present method of a 
agreed flat-rate price. Whatever arrangement may k 
made, the results will not be reflected in the Rhodesia 
producers’ accounts until three months have passed. 
These accounts, indeed, have still to reflect the higher 
price that obtained earlier this month before the Ministry 
obtained the agreement for 33 cents alb. Those observes 
who had convinced themselves that the commodity 
boom was finished might weigh these pointers. They my 
also reflect that Rhodesian production of copper hs 
expanded continuously from just over 180,000 tons i 
1946 to nearly 310,000 tons last year. Output of refine 
copper in Rhodesia has almost doubled, from 54,000 tos 
in 1946 to 103,000 tons last year, and in twelve month 
time it should double again. Expansion is stil] hampered 
by lack of coal and transport, though on both cous 
improvement can be discerned. If it is not at this stagt 
necessary to take a bearish view about copper, it is equally 
reasonable to hold that the Rhodesian producers have 


fair prospects. 


“ 
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U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7 14s. Malaya: £6 5s. 
Canada: $21.50 or £7 14s. Hongkong : £6 10s. 
South and Central America and Egypt: £6. 


West Indies : £7, 

Australia : £6 15s. (sterling). 
New Zealand : £8 (sterling). s £5 5s 
Union of South Africa: £5 10s. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : 
India and Ceylon: £6, : Gibraltar, Malta : £3 15s. 
iran: £6, Poland, Iceland : £5 5s. 
Iraq : £6. Rest of Europe : £4 15s. 
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Sell to CANADAS 


There is still room on the Canadian market 





for millions of dollars’ worth of the right 
British goods. Canada’s first and oldest 
Bank will be glad to offer valuable information 
and advice on trading conditions and 
opportunitjes. 


Enquiries welcomed. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office. MONTREAL 
Over 570 Branches throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 


(Incorporated in Canada .n 1817 with Limited Liabilic)) 


‘yo Interest 





A short time ago we had a phone call from a manufacturer of woollen 
goods. He was concerned about the heavy increases in customs 
duties recently imposed in Venezuela on textiles. Was this likely to 
kill his export trade to that country ? 

We told him that, although the general opinion appeared to be that 
this increase had virtually closed the market, we were referring the 
matter to our Caracas Branch. 


Within a few days we were able to quote him a report from this 
branch stating that there was still a market in Venezuela for high 
quality textiles of British manufacture, and that the demand was 
likely to continue. 


Thus, thanks to our on-the-spot representation, we were able to 
obtain first hand, independent comment and clarify for the exporter, 


in a matter of days, a situation that might otherwise have remained 
obscure for weeks, 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING HERE AND THERE 
As the only British Bank with branches throughout Latin America, 
we can offer you special services—either direct or through your own 
bank. These services are set out clearly and concisely in our booklet 
“The advantages of being here and there”. We shall be glad to 
send you a copy on application to :— 


The Research Department (SECTION 34) 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


EAD OFFICE: 6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRADFORD : 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD MANCHESTER #36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
Rr nan 
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Llans for DEVELOPMENT 


Business men who have plans for develop. 


ment in overseas and colonial territories 





which call for medium or long term 
finance should write for our new 
booklet. It explains what the Corporation can 
do for you and gives details of the countries in 


which we operate. Please write 
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BARCLAYS OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT CORPOMATION LIMITED 










| to the Manager at the address given below. 
64, Lombard Street, London, E£.0.3 








KREDITKASSEN 


Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 


Established 1848 
Every banking facility 


TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 


OSLO — NORWAY 
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gas 

first put to practical 

use in Soho in 1802 

by William Murdoch. | 
| 
| 





first piped to Londoners 
from outside in 1613 
by Sir Hugh Myddelton. 





electricity 


first produced from 
motive power in 1831 


by Michael Faraday. 
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who serving these industries 
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heaters and industrial equipment; 
pumps, 


precision mechanisms and oil appliances. 
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Parkinson & Cowan 2 
The Parkinson Stove Co. Ltd. ¥ 
Heaters Ltd. @ Measurement Ltd. 
* Aspec -(London) Ltd. e@ Monitor Engineering & Oil 
Rotoplunge Pump Co. Ltd. 
~ Parkinson & Cowan Group Exports Ltd, 
The Metropolitan Leather Co. Ltd. 


e Appliances Ltd. e 
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PARKINSON & COWAN GROUP | 


Parkinson & Cowan Ltd. e 
— (Gas Meters) Ltd. @ 
& Parkinson Water 
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"STORY & CO. LTD. 


Designers of Interiors x 
KENSINGTON - LONDON 


EXPERIENCE gained over many decades in the design of 
interiors and the actual production of fine furniture together , 
with suitable floor coverings and textiles, enables Story’s 
Contracts section to give competitive estimates on a high 
level of quality and design, both in English Traditional styles * 
and in the Contemporary manner. 


Since 1945, Board Rooms, Directors’ and other offices, * 
reception halls, showrooms, restaurants, canteens, residential 
staff quarters, etc., have been successfully executed (many in 
collaboration with the clients’ architects) for over 30 notable 
organisations, including Martins Bank Ltd., 1.C.1. Ltd., Tube 
Investments Ltd., Kuwait Oil Co. Ltd., Kodak Ltd,, Cyanamid * 
Products Ltd., Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., Patons & Baldwins Ltd., 
Lever Bros. & Unilever Ltd., Ind Coope & Allsopp Ltd. x 
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Markets Rallying ? 

The malaise in stock markets persisted almost without 
intermission until Wednesday last. ven the effort of sterling 
to hoist itself above “support point” proved unable to 
lighten the gloom that had so noticeably deepened in Throg- 
morton Street in the previous week. On Friday, it is true, 
sterling had again dropped momentarily to its floor of $2.78, 
but it closed 3/16 above it and has since laboriously climbed 
to $2.78i—-with the forward discounts, however, noticeably 
wider. The three months dollar was quoted on Wednesday 
at 24c. premium, compared with rac. premium a week 
previously. Meanwhile, prices of both gilt-edged and_in- 
dustrial stocks continued to sag. Though the fall was in 
general less marked than in the previous week (when the 
declines in gilt-edged ranged up to 13), two of the nationalisa- 
tion stocks Jost a full point on Monday and Tuesday, while 
the net price of 33 per cent War Loan reached a new nadir 
at 723, showing a loss-of nearly 6 points, or 74 per cent, 
since budget day. At the same time the ordinary share index 
of the Financial Times dropped a little further, to 103.1, 
a new low point since 1949. At these points, for no clearly 
detectable reason, some of the bears deemed it wise to take 
their profits, and on Wednesday there was a moderate rally 





+ throughout the markets, with the notable exception of foreign 
bonds. This firmer tendency persisted on Thursday ; for all 
x that, it is premature to seek rational explanations for a move- 


ment that was certainly “technical” and may yet prove to 
be shortlived. One popular suggestion in the markets them- 


4 selves is that Operators in industrials were impressed by the 
ys improvement in some commodity prices and by the recent 
igh ¥ contentions from business circles that the recession in retail 
les and wholesale trade has touched bottom ; but it is too soon 
to be sure that such arguments flow from any more con- 
es, * vincing reason than the desire of certain trades to persuade 
tial the public that “now is the time to buy.” They may be 
in y right; but much- depends on the credit squeeze—on the 
ble need to continue it, and the Government’s willingness to 
ibe do so, 
. , That, of course, is even more directly applicable to the 
td., 


problem of the future of gilt-edged. Although present prices 
should look attractive to buyers for the long pull, there is 
little reason to look for any notable change in the market 
unless it can reasonably be assumed that the requisite degree 
of toughness in bank lending policies can be Sustained without 
any new initiatives in monetary policy. And, even if that 
were evident, it would still be hard to see how the authorities 
can avoid a funding operation in the fairly near future. This 
week’s modest rally in the market was probably induced by 
the better tone elsewhere; but it may have owed something 
to the approach of the half-year-end—there were suggestions 
on Wednesday of a little tentative special buying of stocks 
known to be in short supply. The banks, at all events, will 
be grateful for even small mercies : their half-yearly balance 
Sheets are known to have been causing them some severe 
headaches, and some of them, ‘at least, are expected this time 
‘0 modify their traditional practice in stating the valuation 

of their investments. The weakness of gilt-edged in these 
‘ix months, coming after the steep declines of 1951 and 
arlier postwar years, has certainly put a very heavy strain 
upon the banks’ inner reserves. 






td. 


* . * * 


Conditional Agreement on “ Standstill ” 


Except at one point, the German-debt discussions have 
fncountered heavy weather during the past week. The 
“ception was the talks on the problem of the standstill 
debts, on which an effective understanding has been reached; | 
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- Business Notes 


but this understanding jis subject to a general settlement, and 
the general negotiations have suffered a severe setback as a 
result of continuing differences between the American and 
other bondholders’ representatives about the treatment of 
gold and dollar clauses in any settlement of bonded debts. 
The essence of the new standstill pact is the principle of 
“ recommercialisation.” This means that the standstill 
credits will cease to appear as frozen commitments but will 
be used to finance German foreign trade. - Over a consider- 
able period, this may lead to a net reduction in the outstand- 
ing amount of these credits, but for the time being there is 
no such prospect. If the re-utilisation and conversion of 
these standstill debts into revolving credits is accompanied 
by the repayment of any part of them, that repayment will 
arise merely because more credit will have been put into the 
pool through some other channel. Ali arrears of interest 
are to be calculated at 4 per cent per annum non-cumulative 
and can either be added to the principal amount owing or 
held for later payment. On the amount outstanding current 
interest rates and acceptance commission will become pay- 
able in the currencies in which the debts are expressed. 
There is to be no revival of the facilities for repayment in 
domestic German currency such as those provided in the 
1930s for repayment in registered marks. It is intended, 
however, to continue the existing regulations under which 
debtors who wish to do so may voluntarily repay in Deutsche 
marks provided that they give 60 days’ notice to all their 
other creditors. 


The embroglio on the gold and dollar clauses has become 
more serious during the past week and is now threatening 
the progress of the whole negotiations. The United States 
Foreign Bondholders Protective Council has taken strong 
objection to the invocation of the dollar clause in a number 
of German bonds issued in terms of sterling, French francs 
and guilders. Under the German proposals the nominal 
amount of debt owing on all these bonds would have been 
reduced by about 50 per cent, but as a result of the invoca- 
tion of the dollar clause the claims expressed in sterling, 
French francs and other non-dollar currencies would then 
have been substantially written up in terms of those cur- 
rencies. Such compensation to creditors whose original 
claims were expressed in European currencies is apparently 
regarded by the American bondholders as a case of intoler- 
able discrimination. They have therefore withdrawn their 
three representatives from the discussions. The United 
States Government representative on the Tripartite Com- 
mission, Mr W. L. Pierson, has expressed regret at this with- 
drawal, which suggests that this strange interpretation of 
the principle of nondiscrimination by the American bond- 
holders’ representatives is not necessarily shared by the 
American Administration. It has in the past been difficult 
enough to understand American resentment at gold clauses 
merely on the ground that they are no longer valid under 
United States law. It is even more difficult to understand 
why the United States should object to non-American -bond- 
holders receiving the protection of a dollar clause that Ameri- 
can bondholders enjoy automatically by reason of the fact 
that their bonds are expressed in terms of United States 
currency. 

* * * 


Brighter Hopes in Coal 


Six months of slightly increasing output, and rapidly 
increasing manpower, seem to have transformed the hopes 
of the Coal Board’s planners—to judge by their views about 
future coal production. At the end of last year, when OEEC 
asked how much coal Britain expected to be producing in 
1956, the Coal Board regretted that it could not guess, 
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complaining-dolefully that output depended upon “ questions 
of policy which have not yet been considered, still less 
decided, by the Government.” It thought that it might hope 


for 2234 million tons this year ; but when OEEC put forward 


an independent estimate of perhaps 234 million tons for 
British coal output in 1956, based upon an examination of 
current trends, the Coal Board commented that this might 
turn out to be ten million tons too high—suggesting a 1956 
figure of perhaps 224 million tons, which would accord with 
its own long-term development plan. 


All this now is changed. A ministerial group set up by 
OEEC, upon which the British representative is Lord 
Leathers, has now issued a report on short-term coal plans 
in Western Europe. Most of the countries have revised 
their estimates—few more so than Britain. This year, Lord 


_ Leathers told the group, production could reasonably be 


expected to reach nearly 226 million tons ; and next year, 
unless the miners take the second week’s holiday they have 
been promised, it might reach 236 million tons, These fore- 
casts aré based upon the assumptions that during this year 
and next productivity might rise by 3 per cent, giving about 
6 million tons more coal, and the industry’s labour force 
might rise by 25,000, giving about 8 million tons. Even if 
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EstTiMaTEs oF Coat PropucTIon TRENDS IN EUROPE 
(Million long tons) 


; |. Est. Est. 
Country 1937 | 1946 | 1950 | 1951 | j955 | 1953 
Britain .. | 240-3 | 190-0 | 216-3 | 222-9 | 225-8 | 236-2 
W. Germany... | 134-8 | 54-1 109-0 | 117-1 | 124-0 | 129-9 
France .......6 | 44] 48-0 51-2 53°5| 56:5) 57-3 
Belgium....... 29-3 22-4; 27:0 29-2 30-5 31-5 
Netherlands ... 14-1; 8-2); 12:0; 12:2; 12-6; 128 
a ee ee 13-2| 7-8! 14-8; 16-0] 16-7} 17°2 
Otters ies 4:3) 5-1] 48; 5ST] 5-9] 6-2 
| | 
Toorak. <.0255 | 480-5 | 335-6 | 435-1) 456-0 | 472-0 | 491-1 


the men can be found, it will not be easy to find about 
10,000 of them room to work usefully at the coal face without 
interfering with current output. The assumption about pro- 
ductivity is perhaps more solidly based ; though the present 
flow of newcomers into the industry may tend to depress 
productivity later this year (as experienced miners are taken 
from production to develop new Coal faces and the less 
experienced men reach the stage of production) there should 
be a countervailing increase‘in,output per manshift next year. 
To hope for 236 million tons by 19§3, after considéring 
234 million tons probably too high for 1956, certainly repre- 
sents a remarkable access of confidence: it may be surmised 
that the Government has now “considered and decided ” 
those outstanding “ questions of policy.” 


A slightly more tangible sign of confidence was. given last 
weekend by Mr Lloyd, the Minister of Fuel and Power, 
when he increased the amount of coal that Britain should 
export this year by a million tons—to 12} million tons. This 
is a more respectable figure, two-thirds more than last year’s 
miserable total. “Ar current prices, it should earn Britain 
nearly {22 million ; and through the premium it charges for 
coal abroad, the Goal Board may earn perhaps £7 million 
more than it would by selling the same coal in Britain. 


* * * 
Reverse in Exports 


The Australian import restrictions had a far more 
serious effect on British exports in May than in April. 
Indeed, the fall in exports to Australia last month was appre- 
ciably greater than the decline in Britain’s total exports. 
Shipments to Australia amounted to only £12.1 million, 
compared with an average of £34.4 million in the first 
quarter of this year, when exports were exceptionally large, 
whereas total exports at £226 million were only £14 million 


_ less than the April total and £14 million less than that af 
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smaller than the first quarter average. It has yet to 
whether the full force of the restrictions has be-), ia a 
British exports to Australia are now little mor. than half | 
the monthly average for the base period of 1950-51 on whig,. 
the Australian import cuts were calculated. 

Textile exports again showed the largest redictiony 
unhappy distinction they have now earned for severii month; 
The total of £29.5 million was £10 million lower than the 
average for the first quarter of the year and £13} million 
below the total for May, 1951. Shipments to Australia qj 
sharply, in contrast to April, when they showed liti\ change: 
the average for the swo months was less than a third of th 
monthly average for the first quarter of this year. Exporg 
of textiles to both Canada and Europe were noticeab'y smalle 
than those of a year ago and these falls were only partially 
offset by slightly larger shipments to India, Pakistan and, 
few other Commonwealth markets. Exports of cotion good 
last month were only £12 million compared with neatly 
£19 million in May, 1951, while exports of woo! many. 
factufes were £9 million against £16 million twelve month 
earlier. Exports of all other types of textiles were also small 
than in May of last year. 

There is also room for umeasiness over the fact thy 
engineering exports are no longer rising. The tot! for th 
five months to May is well above that for the same period 
last year, but the average for April and May was a litte 
below the average for the first quarter of this year. Vehiek 
exports (the largest single group of exports) totalled ove 
£44 million, but were £34 million lower than those of Myy, 
1951. More than {11 million worth of cars and chassis wer 
exported during the month, which is lower than the rate of 
exports during the first quarter, though slightly above th 
figure for May last year. Increased exports to the United 
States partially offset the decline in shipments to Australia; 
the Canadian market also shows signs of revival, for although 
exports were still below the total for May, 1951, they wer 
larger than during the earlier months of this year. Machinery 
exports enjoyed the biggest increase compared with a yeu 
ago ; they amounted to £374 million, or over {5° million 
more than in May, 1951. One or two other smaller group, 
such as electrical goods, iron and stéel mariufactures and ob 
and fats, also increased, but chemicals exports, which hal! 
been rising steadily for several months, were smaller in May 
than twelve months ago. : 


* * * 


Cheaper Imported Materials 


The fall in the value of imports in May—they totallel 
£320 million compared with £3254 million in April andt 
monthly average of £328 million in the first quar'cr—ws 
due partly to a seasonal fall in food imports but mainly 
a sharp drop in the price of raw materials. If thes: figurts 
reflect any response to the Chancellor’s double dose of cu 
last November.and February, it must be very slight. Import 
last month were some {17 million less than in May, 195! 
Food imports cost nearly {£115 million or £5 mi'!ion les 
than a year ago owing partly to much smaller import) 
of butter. Last month’s imports of food were also slighti 
lower than those of April because the seasonal fal! in gra 
and dairy products was only partially offset. by «creas 
supplies of fresh fruit and cocoa. ; 

At present the saving on imports is being achieve! mainlf 
by smaller purchases ot ae materials at lower prices. The 
imports in May amounted to some £125 million, {» millios 


May, 1951. But for the five moriths to the end of Ma 
Britain spent £662 million on raw materials comp. <4 with 
£658 million in the same period last year. The rt 
decline is mainly due to lower prices; indeed the 
materials component of the Board of Trade’s index of 
import prices (1951 = 100) has fallen from 108 in M-y, 1954 
to 94 last month. Wool is a case in point ; although m 
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raw wool Was) imported in the five months to May than in 
the same period in 195I, wool imports cost {71 million 
ess, On the other hand, cotton imports cost less partly 
pecause a smaller quantity of raw cotton was imported. 
jmports of manufactured and semi-manufactured goods in 
May increased compared with both April this year and May, 
1951. The biggest increase was in iron and steel manu- 


UniteD Kincpom Import anp Export Pricks 








1951=100 
EXPORTS 
IMPORTS err narrates 
| Articles Wholly or Mainly 1 
Manufactured ae 
Food, — Other Tota) | Trade* 
drink Tota} | 2nd en- Tex- | manu- 
cohen ns materials ginecring | tiles fac- | 
—— products; - tures 
1951—} 101 | 108 | 1064 | 97 99 99 99 > 105 
102 | 108 | 105 ;j 99 102 100 100 105 
103 | «107 105 | 100 105 103 102 103 
102 | 103 | 103 103 107 104 | #104 99 
101 | 102 «| «(102 «| 104 108 1066 | 105 97 
103 | 9% | 10 | 106 | 107 | 107 | 105 96 
D 105 97 102. | = (107 106 108 | 106 96 
De 103 99 103 107 106 109 106 97 
1952 104 | 100 103 | 107 |. 103 | 108 | 105 | 98 
} 104 | = «101 103 {| 108 102 109 106; 9 
M ‘ 105 | 100 |} 1035 7 No {| -9 110 107 96 
A 106 7 | 102; M2) MT } No} MW 95 
M ; 107 | es. fl” Ww i & 109 106 95 
* The of import prices ‘to export prices. A rise indicates an adverse movement 


for th V Source: Board of Trade. 


factures, which were nearly £12 million above those of a 
year ago Owing to larger quantities imported. Imports of 
non-ferrous metals were also larger than twelve months ago 
but the total cost did not increase proportionately. 


In spite of the significant drop in the prices of raw materials 
in May, import prices as a whole fell only slightly since 
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average prices of food imports again increased: But export 
prices fell for the first time this year ; in May there was no 
increase in the price of metal and engineering exports to 
offset the fall in textile prices. As a result, the movement 
of the terms of trade in favour of this country, which had 
been in progress since the beginning of the year, appears 
to have been temporarily halted. 


* * * 


New Deal in Diamonds 


The cold war in diamonds is over. At the annual 
general meeting of the Anglo American Corporation Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer announced that a new sales agreement, 
settling all past disputes and covering current and future 
production, had been reached between Williamson Diamonds 
Ltd., owners of the rich Mwadui mine in Tanganyika, and 
the Diamond Corporation, which exercises effective control 
over the sales of all other principal diamond producers. The 
earlier agreement between the two companies did not 
officially lapse until the end of last year, but in the past two 
years Dr Williamson has refused to market the Mwadui 
diamonds through the corporation and ‘has. built up a stock- 
pile of stones that is said to be worth {5 million. The 
release of this cache would have given De Beers’s market a 
nasty knock; but the tumble in price that would have 
followed would have hit the Williamson organisation just 
as hard. Dr Williamson had taken up an adroit but pre- 
carious seat on the fence, and presumably he has come down 
from it now only on the offer of better terms. The new 
deal, which’ its negotiators believe “ will lead to many years 
of happy relationship and added stability for the diamond 
industry,” evokes a muted echo of the earlier and more 
boisterous history of the Rand. In those days, it might 
have been greeted by an appreciative chuckle from Cecil 
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Rhodes—and a wry smile from Veblen. In these more 
decorous days it was welcomed by the marking up of De 
Beers deferred shares by 1s, 6d. to 64s. 


The announcement of the new diamond agreement was 
the tailpiece to Sir Ernest’s address, the body of which was 
devoted to the difficulties confronting the OFS gold pro- 
ducers in securing additional capital for development. Sir 
Ernest emphasised again the need to broaden the stream of 
risk capital, now that its traditional source—the pocket of 
the private investor—is drying up. He suggested that, while 
the prior claims of shareholders should be recognised, a 
certain percentage of ali new issues should be reserved for 
the general public, to “enable new shareholders to substi- 
tute for existing shareholders who are reluctant to follow 
up their investments because of their financial circumstances. 
He also believed that investment through the funds of the 
finance houses should be exploited more fully, and argued 
that “ substantial funds aré at present immobilised in various 
forms of financial investment” that would be used for the 
finance of new ventures but for the uncertainty in the minds 
of their holders “as to whether a profit not received in the 
ordinary course of business is subject to income tax or not.” 
Finally, in reference to a measure that would be a more 
fundamental cure for the slow flow of new money to the 
OFS mines, Sir Ernest argued that an increase in the inter- 
national price of gold is “an indispensable adjunct” to any 
attempt to put the world’s economy on an even keel. The 
same view was expressed by Mr S. R. Fleischer, retiring 
president of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, in a speech 
that has imbued some optimism into the Kaffir market this 
week. Mr Fleischer believed that the “march of events, 
which for some time has been against the investor in gold 
mines, will again turn in his favour ” ; and he noted that the 
case for an all-round increase in the price of gold had now 
gained official recognition in the report of the United Nations 
Committee on International Economic Stability and was 
supported by many governments. 


* * * 
Jets for Nato 


If, in return for American dollars, this country decides 
to relieve American industry of at least part of the responsi- 
bility of providing equipment needed by the Nato forces, 
some painful decisions will have to be taken. The British 
rearmament programme—like the American—has already 
been “ stretched out ” into the indefinite future. If the Nato 
countries are to have any assurance of deliveries within a 
time that they would consider reasonable, it may be neces- 
sary to insist that orders for their equipment do not wait 
until the requirements*of Britain’s own forces have been 
met in full. Difficulties of expanding production, and 
especially aircraft production, may involve decisions on 
relative priority between the air defences of this country and 
the filling out of dollar-earning orders for the Nato allies. 


It is certain that Nato countries would not accept such 
aircraft as the Meteor or Vampire. These could be provided 
immediately and in quantity, but the Russian MIG has made 
both obsolete (and with them the whole fighter force of the 
RAF with the possible exception—under certain special con- 
ditions—of the Venom). These aircraft, or their engines, are 
being built under licence in many European countries and 
they would in any circumstances be a poor exchange for the 
slightly faster F.86s originally promised from the United 
States. The aircraft that will: be eagerly sought will be those 
with the performance of the Swift or Hunter fighters, the 
Canberra and Valiant bombers—all better aircraft than any 
that either the Russians or for that matter the Americans are 
likely to have in service for some years. But these are pre- 
cisely the aircraft that have been accorded super-priority in 
order to meet the urgent meeds of the RAF, which has at 
the present time a handful of Canberras in squadron service 
and the prospect of receiving the first Swifts before the end 
of the year. New production lines can certainly be laid down 
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and if work were to begin now they could deliver aircey, 
in limited quantities by the end of 1954. It is less certyig 
whether the industry’s labour force could be expanded sug. 
ciently to provide workers for those extra lines. The depres, 
sion in the consumer industries, coupled with the siretch out 
of the defence programme, has solved the most Pressing of 
the industry’s labour problems, but the margin is a narrow 
one and shortages of labour persist in certain areas. Th; 
other difficulty is whether engine production and aircry; 
component production could expand sufficiently to keey 
pace with that of the airframe factories without causing sharp 
contraction in other branches of the engineering industry 
On the other hand, all past experience suggests that if ap 
attempt were made to build these aircraft and thei: engine 
under licence in European factories, the delays would bs 
even longer. 

To a certain degree, it is the duty-of the British Goverp. 
ment to see that the most pressing needs of the British air 
defefftes are met before aircraft are diverted to other 
countries, but it is hard to know where to draw the line. 
With each aircraft costing between {£50,000 and {100,009 
apiece and occasionally more, the dollars that could by 
earned by delivermg complete aircraft cannot be lightly 
turned aside. Much will depend on how rapidly and to what 
size the British aircraft industry can expand in a peacetime 
economy, and, in the last resort, on whether Nato countries 
may be satisfied with delivery dates in 1955 and 1956, even 
though they know that the American industry can offer 
nothing better. 


x * * 
Gas Turbines on the Roads 


The impressive speeds of more than 140 mph attained 
by the Rover Motor Company’s gas turbine car on trials this 
week have been closely followed by the rest of the motor 
industry. The Rover company alone among British car 
manufacturers has developed gas turbine transmission, and 
while there is much further work to be done no one 
can regard. the project as a stunt.. Gas turbines offer 
great possibilities to motor engineers because they 
combine high power with light weight and low main- 
tenance. The-Rover turbine, giving 200 brake horse-power, 
has been fitted without difficulty into a medium-sized chassis. 
But the motor industry has not been attracted towards gas 
turbine experiments on the ground that the high fuel con- 
sumption of this form of engine and the difficulties of mass 
producing its components might outweigh its other advan- 
tages. A'gas turbine uses as much fuel at low power as it does 
at full power—in direct contrast to a reciprocating engine— 
and cars are run well below full power. With a heat ex- 
changer the Rover turbine should do 10 to 12 miles to the 
gallon. 

Other companies in the motor industry are now begit- 
ning to design gas turbines of their own ; but the only imme- 
diate rival to the Rover company comes from outside the 
motor industry. A company of gas turbine specialists, 
Centrax Power Units, is about to bench-test a gas turbine 
that has attracted considerable attention at home and abroad. 
This engine is rated at 120 brake horse-power, with an esti- 
mated top speed of more than 100 mph. Its fuel consump- 
tion, however, is expected to be at least 20 miles per gallon— 
and if such a figure is attained the consumption of this new 
turbine engine would compare reasonably with that of 4 
diesel engine of the same power. Expectations of such low 
consumption are based on certain radical departures in the 
design of both the turbine and compressor discs to improve 
part load performance, and of the heat exchanger. hes 
changes may have the important secondary result of over- 
coming certain difficulties of mass-producing these two 
components. Six. of these engines have so far been ordered, 
and if they prove as economical to operate and as sim 


‘to produce as the designers suggest they will be of immediat¢ 


importance to builders and users of high-powered motof 
vehicles. The fact that development in this eld is confined 
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Drawn by A. &. THOMBON, R.A. 


He fights among the trees. I: is on the 
constant war waged in the forests by entomologists like Walter 
Griswold, that world output of paper is greatly dependent. 
His enemies are the pests and parasites which attack the trees 
from which the wood pulp for newsprint is obtained. Thirty- 
two year old Griswoldt graduated in Forestry at the University 
of New Brunswick and had already carried out research in the 
forests before joining Bowaters’ staff. He is officer in charge of 
the Newfoundland field workers who pry into the cracks in the 
bark and beat the boughs over extended sheets to collect 
specimens of the pests threatening the growing trees. Once 
i these pests have been identified in the Dominion Entomo- 
logical Laboratory it is Griswold’s job, in co-operation with 
Canadian Government experts, to plan the appropriate 
counter-attack. One successful method is the introduction of 
species of parasites and virus disease as allies to prey on those 
already in possession. It is largely upon the success or failure 
of this silent struggle to protect the forests that the supply of 
parer to keep pace with the world-wide spread of literacy 


depends in the years to come. 


* + 


The whole wealth of Bowaters craftsmanship, experience and research in 
the ari of making paper—the ‘know-how’ in short—is freely at your service. 


* 





THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


" AUSTRALIA 


GREAT BRITAIN ~ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
SOUTH AFRICA ~ NORWAY 


+ Fictitions name. 


CANADA 
SWEDEN 
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When you say 
that SMITHS, 
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ali time, 

make the finest 
MASTER 
CLOCKS and 
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ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS LTD. 


Speedometer House, 179-185 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1. Langham 7226. 


153-155 Bothwell Street, Glasgow C.2: Central 3972 
3 THE INDUSTRIAL BRANCH OF 
SMITHS Sa LIMITED 
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The large-scale introduction of strong, 
light Aygienic aluminium to the food 
industries has been the main pre- 
occupation of the WARWICK PRODUCTION 
COMPANY since 1945. Two hundred 
thousand baking tins for the bread- 
making industry is a typical effort. 


ENTERPRISE IN ALUMINIUM 


Warwick Production Co. Lid., of Saltisford, Warwick, is one 
of the manufacturing companies of the ALMIN GROUP; a 
sister company to SMD Engineers of Slough, who built the 
Aluminium Structure of the Dome of Discovery and the world’s 
First All-Aluminium Aircraft Hangars at London Airport. 
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Rover and Centrax suggests that close experience of gas 
pine engineering (which Rover acquired in the war) is 
essary to make a successful beginning in gas turbines for 
;. Perhaps the motor industry generally may have to enlist 
p from gas turbine engineers in developing this new form 


power. 
a * * 


ars and Quotas 


The Ministry of Supply’s decision effectively to raise 
home market quota of passenger cars from 60,000 to 
o00 cars for the year will prevent the unedifying spectacle 
‘actual deliveries outstripping the quota by a margin of 
9 per cent. Deliveries to the home market in the first 
r months of the year amounted to 40,000 cars, an annual 
e of 120,000 compared with deliveries of 110,000 cars 
t year. “ The industry,” according to the Minister, “have 
dertaken to endeavour to export not less than 80 per cent 
their output of passenger cars,” which, out of a possible 
oduction of 450,000 cars for the year, would leave a 
lance of 90,000 for home buyers. This broad industry 
dertaking is’ a departure from the specific home quota 
ich was laid down in recent years not only for the 
justry as a whole, but for each individual company. It will 
erate “ flexibly” ; only the bigger companies are likely 
find foreign markets for as much as 80 per cent of 
it output under the increasingly difficult conditions 
t they are now meeting abroad. One or two of those 
mpanies, on the other hand, might be able to export an 
n higher percentage. It follows that the change may lead 
an increase in the number of more expensive cars reach- 
the home market and a possible decrease in the number 
cheaper, popular models. 


his apparent surrender of the policy of restricting home 
weries would lay the Ministry open to severe criticism, 
for Mr Sandys’s assurance that “allocations of steel to 
industry will in future be more closely related to export 
formance.” Three weeks earlier his Parliamentary Secre- 
1, Mr Low, had given the same assurance, with the rider 
t the distribution of those exports between hard currency 
i sterling markets would also be taken into account. This 
hot a policy that finds much favour in the industry, which 


me based its case in the past on the global export figures. 


* * * 


ada’s Exchange Freedom 


The report of the Canadian Foreign Exchange Board for 
$1 refers, almost in the manner of an aside, to the termina- 
h of exchange control on December 14th last year. This 
ort, therefore, is a milestone in a series that has become 
spicuous for clarity and economic good sense. The story 
1951 is impressive, but the report does not touch on sub- 
ent history, including the achievement of parity by the 
tadian dollar with the American dollar in January and it, 
sequent attainment of a 2 per cent premium. No longer 
ne Canadian dolar less eligible among hard currencies. 


t the end of 19§1, Canada’s official holdings of gold and 
dollars were valued at $US1,778.6 million—a figure, 
> $100 million higher than the present presumptive level 
ne sterling area reserves. At the end of 1947, the reserves 
od at just over $500 million ; by the end of 1950 they had 
orded a truly astonishing gain to $US1,741.5 million. By 
records of earlier years, therefore, last year’s inc.ease in 
nada’s reserves was a very modest affair ; but its signifi- 


ee rests less in its size than in the diverse movements of 


ent and capital payments of which it was the resultant. 
St year's inflow of capital (almost entirely from the United 
tes) was much smialler-—$561 million against $953 million 
1950—but the deficit on current payments much larger at 
24 million against $329 million in 1950. Indeed, the 
cit with the United States reached $955 million—not far 
tt of the 1947 deficit—compared with $403 million in 
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1950. An important part of this increase in imports seems to 
— been accounted for by defence supplies from the United 
ates. 

Last year in fact saw something of a return to the prewar 
pattern of Canadian trade—a considerable commodity 
surplus with the sterling area and the rest of the world and 
a growing deficit with the United States. The deterioration 
in the exchange reserves of many countries’ with which 
Canada earned a current surplus last year might be dis- 

CANADA’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1950 AND 1951 

t ($Can. mn.) 
Current Account 
RMD OE oi iccauNvavisoevinsihs 
WN AME otic esecentncenral 
Other Countries ..:..0...........000 


1950 1951 


Capital Account 
Capital items, including exchange 
adjustment, errors and omissions +953 


Change in official reserves (US 
WAS = ics acketeteca arcane: +624 


couraging for Canadian trade prospects but for one 
important fact, duly underlined in the report: 

Our sales of non-essential goods were already severely 
restricted and an element of strength in the present position 
is the essential and strategic character of most of our exports 
to these countries. 


There are recent indications that the Canadian capital 
account is in balance—the inflow of American capital, parti- 
cularly into oil development, being balanced by Canadian in- 
vestment in US securities—and that the current account 
may lately have been showing a small surplus. Here 
again is another astonishing transformation that bears witness 
to the vigour of Canada’s economic advance. Evidently, the 
improvement in the terms ot trade is providing major support 
to Canada’s balance of payments. By the end of 1951, import 
prices were only 4 per cent higher than a year earlier while 
export prices had risen by 12 per cent—and that before the 
Canadian dollar moved to'a premium. The recent rise in 
newsprint and non-ferrous metal prices should accentuate 
this movement in the Canadian terms of trade. 


* * * 


Belgium Gets Its Dollars 


The negotiations in Washington for monetising through 
the International Monetary Fund the $50 million of 
Belgium’s excess credits to the European Payments Union 
have been successful. Belgium will be entitled, under a 
special “ stand-by ” agreement, to purchase up to $50 million 
in currencies from the IMF. The agreement is for an initial 
period of six months but will be subject to renewal, though 
the currencies purchased must be finally resold by 1957, by 
which time the $50 million due to Belgium by the EPU 
will have been finally paid. If Belgium exercises its rights 
under the agreement with IMF, the currencies it purchases 
(they would presumably be US dollars) will be counted 
against Belgium’s normal quota facilities with the Fund. The 
suggestion that this might be a loan outside the usual pro- 
cedure laid down in the IMF articles of agreement has been 
turned down by Washington. The “ stand-by” agreement 
under which Belgium may raise the $50 million due to it over 
the next five years from EPU will not prejudice Belgium’s 
rights to seek further assistance from the Fund in the un- 
likely event of such aid being required. The one point at 
which the arrangements seem to depart from normal IMF 
procedure is in the thinness of Belgium’s disguise as a 
couhtry in temporary difficulties on its balance of payments 
—but it is supposed to wear this disguise in order to pass 
through the lending door of the Fund. As the Duke of 
Wellington said to the stranger who had accosted him with 
the words ‘ Mr Smith, I believe,’—“ If you believe that, Sir, 
you will believe anything.” 
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Record Fiduciary Issue 


In anticipation of the usual seasonal increase in demand 
fer currency the fiduciary issue has been raised by another 
£50 million, to the record level of £1,500 million. This 
increase was inevitable, and it may, indeed be only just 
enough to tide over the holiday period. After it was made 
last Wednesday the note reserve in the Bank of England 
stood at just over £58 -million ; between June 26th and 
August Bank Holiday week last year the active mote circu- 
Jation increased by more than £44} million—and it must be 
expected that it will increase rather more sharply this sum- 
mer. When the Government took office in October the 
active circulation, at over £1,346 million, was about £74 
million higher than a year before. It rose by over {£91 
million between end-October and the Christmas peak, and 
then fell by £84 million in the next five weeks (compared 
with a rise of £85 million followed by a fall of £75 million 
in the equivalent periods of 1950-51). By end-January the 
active circulation, at £1,354 million, was £71 million higher 
than in January, 1951, but it has risen by more than £89 
million in the last five months (compared with a rise of 
some £67 million in the same period of 1951). In part the 
rapidity of the recent increase in the active circulation may 
have been due to a tendency by the public to draw fewer 
but bigger cheques, and thus hold more cash in their pockets, 
as a reaction to higher bank charges. But the main influence 
behind the increase in the public’s note holdings, of course, 
is that individuals need to carry more cash about with them 
because they are having to pay more for the goods they 
buy. The active note circulation has increased by about 
7 per cent (or by £93 million to £1,442 million) in the past 
year ; retail prices have risen by about 8 per cent in the 
same period. 


* x * 


Stock Exchange on Taxation 


The Stock Exchange Council this week gave oral 
evidence on its second statement of evidence to the Royal 
Commission on Taxation, and also released the text of its 
first statement of evidence, which it had sent to the com- 
mission just over a year ago. The memorandum presented 
last year had done little more than quote The Economist’s 
Statistics on capital issues (from the Records and Statistics 
supplement of January 6, 1951), draw attention to the 
familiar fact that the burden of profits tax is causing far 
too much new capital to be raised on fixed interest terms 
instead of on equities, and recommend that dividends on 
preference shares should be a deductible item when the 
liability for profits tax is assessed. The opportunity was 
missed of marshalling any more detailed facts about the 
demise of the private investor and its implications for the 
future flexibility and vigour of the economy ; and the point 
was not rubbed home that British industry, weighed down 
by this mounting burden of prior charges, may be in danger 
of being precipitated into a full-scale financial panic in the 
event of a slump. 


The Council’s second statement of evidence, which was 
presented this week by Mr H. B. Turle, was in response to 
the commission’s request for evidence on specific issues that 
are of direct professional concern to the House. Mr Turle 
made three main points. First, he argued that companies 
should generally be taxed only on profits earned or remitted 
to the United Kingdom ; if such a provision had been in 
effect the recent exodus of copper companies to Northern 
Rhodesia would have been avoided. Secondly, he endorsed 
the Tucker Committee’s recommendation that surtax should 
be spread at the taxpayers’ option over average income in*a 
five-year period, and argued that earned income relief should 
be extended beyond the £2,000 a year limit. Finally, and 
most exhaustively, Mr Turle presented an able case against 
politically-inspired proposals for a capital gains tax, together 
with some caustic comments on the way in which the 
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American tax—by encouraging investors to holq ad 
securities in a rising market and sell them in 2 falling ope 
is a sovereign nostrum for aggravating both booms aj 
slumps. In a time of stable real wealth and prices, 4 cris 
gains tax (accompanied by rebates for capital losses) now 
sarily has no net yield to the Exchequer ; it merely jnyoips 
a transfer from those who have invested in the right thing 
to those who have“invested in the wrong ones. In 2 time : 
stable real wealth but rising prices a capital gains tax wo 
have a positive net yield—for it would, in fact, be exae 
tantamount to a capital levy. In a time of rising real wes 
but stable prices it would also have a positive net yield 
only at the expense of aggravating the risk capital problem 
When the Stock Exchange chooses to defend itself on speci 
issues, it does so ably ; the more is the pity that it does, 
make this choice more often—and that it does not recogni 
that the best form of defence is attack. 3 


* * * 


Too Much Sugar 


Although Britain still has to suffer all the impg 
ments of sugar rationing, the surplus in the world mare 
this season is so large as to be embarrassing. At the meetigg 
of the International Sugar Counci? in London this wed 
supplies for the free (i.e. non-preferential) market in 1951-4 
were estimated at 7,335,000 metric tons compared wif 
requirements of only 4,950,000 tons. The surplus ¢ 
2,385,000 tons will be held by producers, or more accurate 
by one producer—Cuba. It is therefore not surprising tig 
the council has decided to continue its study of a1 
international agreement. The existing agreement has be 
in operation since May 6, 1937, but no export quotas hay 
been in force since the énd of the war. As these quotas wer 
drawn up before the war, they could hardly be applied no¥ 
without drastic amendment. 


The special committee set up by the council to work a 
the new agreemient is to meet again in September, anf 
by then it has concluded its work the council will a 
the United Nations secretariat to convene an internation 
sugar conference. Cuba is the country which is sufferigg 
most from the present surfeit of sugar, for it supplies th 
largest quantity to the free market. Its crop this seas 
has amounted to at least 63 million tons, or 1 million tom 
more than it expected. “It has already decided to set wp 
single selling agency and has agreed to stockpile up wf 
million tons of sugar which it intertds to sell alongside curt 
crops over the next four ’years.. Production next season ist 
be reduced to § million tons» These are clearly emerges 
measures until a new international agreement is put ii 
force, for Cuba cannot hope to gain from unilateral ci 
restriction over any period of time. The irony of it al 
the simple fact that if Cuba were willing to accept sterliij 
it could dispose of a substantial part of its stocks to Britalt 


7 


* * * 


Metals Roundabout 


It is two years since the price of lead was higher tha 
that of zinc. Current American prices are 16 cents a | fa 
lead and 15 cents a lb for zinc : Ministry of Materials pra 
have moved in sympathy and are £137 a ton and {1304 
ton respectively. Tie fall in lead prices which began ab 
a year ago culminated in sharp reductions in the Amerkil 
price during April. This the fall seems to have 0 
decisively reversed : within two days the price rose wi” 
by 3 cent a lb on each occasion. American zinc prices, wilt 
had remained steady for some while after lead had begut © 
slide, have been reduced four times since the beginning 
June, including a reduction of 1 cent a Ib last week. 

Before the war lead usually cost more than zinc, © 
since the war and particularly since rearmament 
“normal” pattern has been upset. Lead has few defente 
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5; on the other hand, zine is required for military vehicles 
al] descriptions. In the past year or so the comparative 
beapness of lead has encouraged manufacturers to substi- 
te it for zinc wherever possible. This inducement has 
nished. at least for the time being, and some reversal of 
» substitution process can be expected which will inevit- 
sly tend to force up the price of zinc in terms of lead. There 
> better reasons for believing that zinc is at present under- 
wed. Admittedly American eee of high grade 
tal has been sagging for some time. But this softening in 
and would not account for the 23 per cent fall in zinc 
ices during the last month, Undoubtedly the steel strike in 
merica has been 7 of the prime reasons for the fall, 
ause the iron and steel industry absorbs large quantities 
zinc for galvanising. If the strike continues there is the 
ided risk that reduced supplies of steel for the motor 
dustry will further.reduce the demand for zinc. Yet, even 
n the most pessimistic view of the future, it is hard to justify 
¢ present price for zine. It is perhaps significant that when 
ading in zine futures was resumed in New York this week 
er a year’s suspension, September metal rose to a premium 
} per cent a Ib above the current spot level. 


The rise in lead prices was not entirely unexpected, though 
e swiftness with which the second increase followed the 
st was a little surprising. Consumers in this country and 
e United States may have been living on stocks during the 
st few months in anticipation of further falls in price. 
en, however, the American price for lead dropped to 
s cents a lb it was generally believed to have found its 
bor, and the firmer tone that has recently developed in the 
merican market probably reflects some restocking by indus- 
;, Whether this process will continue in the face of cheaper 
nc is doubtful, And whether lead falls or zinc rises, the 
ter is likely sooner or later to regain its premium over lead. 


































* * * 


ats and Plenty 


Butter is rapidly becoming a luxury food. Supplies are 
windling and costs of production are rising. It takes 
pproximately two and a half gallons of milk to make a 
bund of butter, so that butter production becomes profitable 
bly when supplies of milk are well in excess of demand in 
e liquid milk market, and the demand for liquid milk has 
sen in practically all the major.consuming countries. These 
ts were emphasised bythe Minister of Food some little 
hile ago, and they form the background of the speech made 
y Sir Geoffrey Heyworth, chairman. of Unilever, at the 
itish company’s annual general meeting. Sir \Geoffrey 
owed that there was a direct relation between the con- 
mption of edible fats and the standard of living. The 
companying table shows that countries with a higher 
tional income per head of population also enjoy a higher 
sumption of edible fats. The figures refer to 1949 and 
fre computed by the United Nations secretariat. 


National income 
per head 


Below $100 
$100—$300 
$300—$500 29.1 Ib 
Over $500 42.7 Ib 


It is here that margarine has played an important role in 
he past and may become even more important in the future. 
tter still has a distinctive flavour which a large proportion 
the population prefers—though the best quality margarine 
which few remember in this country) runs it close. The 
| choice between margarine and butter depends on relative 
ices. As agricultural wages have risen sharply so, too, 


Consumption of edible 
fats per head 


7.9 lb 
16.2 Ib 


ave costs of milk production, But margarine is made from 


getable oils and whale oil and althou 
Pom the prices of those oils rose sharp: 


during the Korean 
together with other 


mMmodity prices, in the past twelve months they have fallen - 


nd show signs of falling still further. Thus the difference 


t 
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between, the unsubsidised prices of butter and margarine in 
Britain is likely to increase rather than decline, and when 
this comes about the Ministry of Food might well throw 
aside its caution and abolish the ration of both. 


Shorter Notes 


_ The appointment of Mr Godfrey H. Owtram as managing 
director of Petrochemicals Ltd. follows the resignation last 
week of Dr Kind and Dr Tugendhat from the posts of joini 
managing directors that they have filled since the company 
was formed in 1946. Dr Kind remains on the board of the 
company. Both continue to hold the posts of joint managing 
directors of Manchester Oil Refinery Ltd. and of Petrocarbon 
Ltd., the company responsible for designing the plant used 
by Petrochemicals. 


* 


The General Electric Company has joined the rapidly 
growing lists of companies that have recently received per- 
mission from the Treasury to make a bonus issue of ordinary 
shares. The directors of GEC intend to capitalise {5,877,720 
from the share premium account, recently reinforced by part 
of the proceeds from the rights issue of £1 ordinary shares 
at 72s. 6d. each, in order to distribute one new {1 bonus 
share for every £1 ordinary stock held. These new shares, 
unlike the FeBruary cash issue, do not rank for the final 
dividend for the financial year that ended on March ‘31st. 
The GEC scrip bonus is another indication that the 
Treasury is behaving more logically and with better sense 
on the question of bonus issues, but the real test of a change 
in heart will come when ICI asks again—as it intends to do— 
for permission to capitalise part of its reserves, which were 
substantially augmented following the revaluation of the 
company’s fixed assets in 1950. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


VICKER PRESENTATION OF ACCOUNTS 

and Financial Statements is but one of the 

many problems facing the Accountant to-day, 
both at home and overseas. 


We have recently conducted an investigation 
Into the various ways in which the Gestetner 
process might be used to help the Accountant. 


Our conclusions have been assembled in a 
small. booklet called ‘‘ Gestetner and The Pro- 
fessional Accountant.’’ We shall be glad to send 
a complimentary copy of this booklet to all who 
are interested in the achievement of greater 
efficiency and economy in Professional methods 
of accountancy. 


* 


Please address your application to: 


GESTETNER ACCOUNTANCY SERVICE 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
t 
| 
t 
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Company Notes 


Metal Box.—Following a year of record 
turnover and profits in 1951-52, Metal Box 
is yet another company that is now finding 
it more difficult to sell its. goods. Sir 
Robert Barlow, the chairman, remarks 
that “in many directions there has 
been a recession in demand” and that over- 
seas markets are much more difficult to 
expand or even hold. The accounts drawn 
up on March 31st do not reflect any of these 


doubts: they merely provide a rosy record - 


of last year’s boom. At home the value of 
sales and income from investments rose 
from £21,037,000 to £26,529,000; abroad 
where they increased from £7,272,000 to 
£9,894,000. This expansion in business, 


which was achieved despite a  short- 
age of tinplate, led to am increase in 
home profits (after depreciation) from 


£1,701,032 to £2,545,130, and in overseas 
profits from £934,601 to £1,175,200. As 
already reported, these increases enabled the 
directors to raise the ordinary dividend from 
124 to 15 per cent. This decision prepared 
the way for a rights issue of ordinary shares 
that will provide about £1,775,000 in new 
money ; Sir Robert declares that this new 
capital-is needed because the sums retained 
out of last year’s profits (£752,000 by the 
British company and £212,000 by the over- 
seas group) are inadequate for the require- 
ments of the business. : ; 

The need for. this new capital is under- 
lined by the balance sheet—which shows that 
the value of stocks increased from £7,114,314 
to £10,645,279 last year—and by the 
announcement that the parent company 1s 
already committed to spend about £850,000 
and the subsidiary companies about £700,000 
on capital projects. Moreover, as Sir Robert 
points out, in an organisatiom trading all over 
the world the assets of one company cannot 
now normally be used to meet the liabilities 

Years to Mar. 31, 

1951 1952 
Consolidated Earnings :-— f f 
SEE, COG. nc oe sococktgerccrens 28,309,000 36,423,000 
Trading profit 3,132,791 4,291,047 
Depreciation 512,415 587,927 
Taxation 1,541,820 2,205,267 
Wt DOE nh hice ce ciaes se <a 1,315,504 
Ordinary dividends 284,505 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 12 15 
Retained by subsidiaries 211,994 
Fixed assets 350,000 
Stock reserve 150,000 
CrOmerah-TGperve. ce ivis ces as eess 100,000 
Added to carry forward........ 152,247 
ms Balance Sheet Analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 
Net current assets 
Stocks 
Cash 





TOSEFVE . 6s sv sec ues ose 
200,000 
200,000 

15,035 


~ 


6,479,769. 7,898,454 
7,557,523 8,192,456 
7,114,314 10,645,279 
1,288,489 1,516,878 
sh hwo Vas bbe aw es Paaed 5,499,774 6,566,855 
Ordinary capital.......:...06.% 5,612,770 3,612,770 
£1 ordinary stock at 44s. 3d. xd yields £6 16s. per cent. 


of another. The consolidated balance sheet 
shows that the total of bank balances on 
March 31st was £1,516,878, but this sum was 
not available to pay off a secured bank loan 
to an overseas subsidiary of £708,743. Before 
raising the equity dividend and making the 
offer of new shares to ordinary shareholders, 
the directors must have been aware of the 
recent slackening in demand for Metal Box’s 
products. It seems unlikely, therefore, that 
the recession has yet gone far enough to 
endanger the payment of a dividend of 15 per 
cent on the revised capital. 
* 


Kaffir Dividends.—The June season of 
Kaffir dividends has ended on the same note 
as it began—that of a general reduction in 
payments. Indeed, the last batch of divi- 
dends, by companies in the Anglo-American 
and the Johannesburg groups, contained a 
rather bigger crop of disappointments than 
those that were earlier. The 
maintained payments. by Daggafontein and 
Western Reefs and the cut im the Springs 
dividend were in line with market forecasts, 
but the payment of a 74d. dividend by Brakan 
fell short of some tions by as much 
as 44d. ; the distributions by East Daggafon- 


tein and South African Land were also 
slightly lower than had been forecast. The 
two finance houses in the Ahglo-American 
group, New Era Consolidated and West Rand 
Investment Trust, have maintained their 
interim payments, at 6d, and 7}d. respec- 


tively. In the Johannesburg Consolidated 
group the reduction in New States Areas 
(from 7id. to 44d.) was less than 
Kaffir Dividends 
(Dec,, 1950-June, 1952) 
Dec., June, Dec., une, 

Ordinary Shares 1950 1951 1951 952, 

sh a.4 2G we 

Anglo-American :— 

Sedna, Be accc cae ‘eR: 2 Se lh 0 tT 
Daggafontein, 5s. ..... a 3 3.90 3.0 3.690 
East Daggafontein, 10s. 1 9 1% 14 148 
South African Land, 

Me GBs aNd Recess 1 7 2 0 23 1 9 
Springs, 56. .......+.+ 0% 0 4 0 4 O38 
Western Reefs, 5s. .... i..¢ 1 3 1 3 1 3 

Johannesburg :-— 
East Champd’Or, 2s.6d. 0 4 0 04 O08 
Government Areas, 5s.. 1 1 2 1. 1 0 
New States Areas, {1.. 0 T% 0 T% O98 T% O % 
Randfontein, {1 ...... 1 6 1 3 1 0 0.9 
WitwatersrandGold, 19s. 1 6 1 6 _ _ 


had been expected, but the reduction in 
Randfontein’s dividend (from Is. to 9d.) was 
a disappointment. In general, the market 
had. underestimated—though only very 
slightly—the effect that the rise in operating 
costs and the decline in the “free” gold 
premium has had upon profits in the first 
si® months of the year. In the next six 
months investors will still have to keep an 
eye on costs and labour difficulties, but most 
of their attention will be rivetted upon politi- 
cal developments in South Africa and—even 
more closely—on the possibility of a revision 
of exchange rates. 
'?® 


British Plaster Board.—Between July and 
December last year British Plaster Board was 
harassed by a discriminatory price control, 
imposed upon it (but not upon its com- 
petitors) by the Labour Government 
following the * company’s withdrawal 
from the earlier voluntary price agree- 
ments, Despite. this, it earned  sur- 
prisingly good profits in the year ‘to March 
3ist last. ‘Trading profits and investment 
income rose from £1,389,194 to £1,595,932, 
and, although about £165,000 more has been 
provided for taxation, group net profits rose 
by just under £40,000 to £405,354. A year ago 
the chairman, Lord Belper, indicated that an 

Years to Mar. 31, 


1951 1952 
Consolidated Earnings — £ : 

Trading profit®.......keacesevces 1,389,194 1,596,932 
DeprOCtenOG 4 a3 50 cae or stn nee 297,649 299,769 ° 
TOMO bk ced iekineeccaves 725,819 890,809 
BER RE ee Ave dibe Sasieas 365,726 $5,354 
Ordinary dividends ........./.. 259,271 266,523 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 163 17} 
Replacement reserve........... 75,000 oy 
Investment reserve ............ 50,000 
General reserv@. i oi... cee ewes 000 114,285 


ii, 
Added to group carry forward. . 23,510 Dr. 17,441 


5s. ordinary stock at 12s. 3d. yields {7 3s. per cent. 
* Including investment income. 


increase in the ordinary dividend was pre- 
vented by the fall in profit margins (which led 
to the dispute with the Government). Now 
the directors have been encouraged to recom- 
mend a modest increase to 17} per cent, com- 
pared with the effective rate of 16} per 
cent that has been in force for many 
years. In addition, the appropriation 
to general reserves has beén increased from 
£11,000 to £114,285, while £50,000 has been 
transferred’ t0 an investment resérve.~ -In 
1950-51 £75,000 was appropriated to a cen- 
tral obsolescence and replacement reserve; 
nothing has been added to this reserve in 
1951-52, Last year’s appropriation, however, 
was not intended as .an indication of the 
additional annual sum needed to provide 
against the eventual cost of replacement. It 
was simply a general provision, made in 
advance of the revaluation of fixed assets on 
which the company has been working in the 
financial year just ended. 7 
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SECURITY PRIC§s 
YIELDS 





Price, | Px Net 
June 18, Jun el 
4952 | Io: . 
94 | 94 
Wy | 984, : 
hws 
9 | 999 1 15 
98% | 984 7 
se | 5 
96} 954 4 
|, 
om | 974° ; 
) 
91} 9T# 8 
} 
873 87 é 
8H 885 4 
83 82 4 
844 82* 5 
95 MF 2 
82h Sl, 4 3 
; 
813 | 80) 
; 
99 984 
T98 784 $14 
| gage 
‘esl ae 13h 2 
Treasury Stk. 26%. 54 , 
(after Apr. 1, 1975 
Treasury Stk, 3%..} 63% 63; | 2 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) 
Treasury Stk: 34%.| 84) 83; 
June 15 1977-80 
Redemp. Stk. 3% ™& 74 2 
Oct., 1986- 2 } 


Consols 24% |... .. 56 5 
Brit, Elect. 3%Gtd..| 80g |» 7 
April 1, 1968-73 


Www hw Wwrwe 


Brit.Elect. 3% Gtd..| 799 | 78} 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 
Brit. Elect. 44% Gtd|. 98, 98 
Sept. 26, 1974-79 2 
Brit Riect. %Gtd) 85y | 84) | 2 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 21 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..} 73g* | 723° 3 
July 1, 1978-88 21 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..} sop | 79 | 3 
April 1, 1968-73 2) 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%,.| 13§ | 724 | 2) 
Brit Gas Gta, 34 se | oon | 2 
nt. Gas Gtd. m 2 lb 
“Sept. 10, ieee ; 2 i4 
Brit. Iron & Steel..| 85 4 | 214 
4%, LOTR i f 


(¢) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. 
is 





Assumed average life 13 years approx. 
Last Two Price, P 
Dividends — June 18, | 

ob @ 1952 
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AND 
j Statistical Summary 




















Wi. Receiprs 
wie Fot week ended June 21, 1952, total | Treasury Bills 
6/3 i MM ordina evenue was 61,562,000, against | | Ways go yg sates 
‘) 38 ordin expenditure of 483,888,000 and | Advances ...... 


besues inking funds £960,000. Thus, in- | 
cludin king fund allocations of {5,741,000 | 
the def it accrued since April 1, 1952, was 
{192,819,000 compared with a surplus of 
(4.941.000 for the corresponding period of | 


ee 
oe 

~~ 

a 






























9 } 
9 the p! us year, 
gli ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | 
a\% 7 AND EXPENDITURE 
6139 
a | 
ae ie | ee 

4 >» | ’ 
als 1951 | 1952 
7 4 1 , — neniniapneatineaataereennie peennetiaee | 
9 Receipts into the : ‘ 
26 ‘ Tietenae 3230-0 | 2098-7 
lieme thousand 
14 Mar, 31] 4273-1 

uy » } 
11468 1,100, 1,300 | Apr. 2580- o| 1919-6 
les 3,200, 2:800 |” 32} 2440-0| 1600-9 
0/ 4m 900, 400} "191 2500-0] 
8 | 415 2530-0 | 1574-0 
1;47 ’ f° 
2:44 























































ise ! ~ 17) 2650-0 | 1499-4 
— | | 94) 2690-0} 1477-2 
2 4% 24,265 28,993 | | 31/2710-0| 1484-5 
li b ; ' 
1145 15,820 21,236 | June 7) 2750-0! 1503-4 
6,519, 3,730 » 14} 2790-0 | 1517-9 
415 2830-0 | 1504-1 
6 45 22,339; 24,966 | 
Ui4¢i 
514 _ 
11494 ike ese 
44% } Dr2400 | 
5:48 . ees 
it | 
42 } 
7T/4B4 = 10,003 
9:40 i 
Lis 
91479 
6/43 i 
li4H@ | 
2:47 | 
6 40m j 2 
1|5 0% ) 30 | 220-0 
2) 4ug | | 18 | 200-0 
3/408 i» 25] 200-0 
4\49¢ to meet payments 
2/408 ¢ thousand | May 2] 200-0 
5; 4 | S | 230-0 
5) 4a int. & M Nat. , 26 | 230-0 
5 AUER Debt ond » 23 | 220-0 
eS Ireland .. 40,000, 6, SS ink: “has pe 
vd ther Cons Funds 10,000 lil ; 128 June 6} 240-C ? 
i : sot uaa} S| BOO | 510-4 | 2 
otal .. «| 625, 054 20 | 250-0 | 
upply Services . 4 56,410) 83,760 | 
‘ oe Expd. 4230562 16] 518 971,639 56,620) 83, 888 On June 20th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
inking Funds . . 290 960 
ff ’ 
; 4 : 7 otal lex Self- 
;* 3 
55 E 
’ . 2 | asked for Treasury deposits. 
5 55 
ie 80 88 | 
| 58 TR or sol 65 290 89,746 | 
1 v1 After increasing Exchequer balances by | 
; 1 ge 09 907 to £3,505,917 the other operations | 
‘es «i the week imereased the National Debt | 
5194 Y £99.955,362 to {25,874 million. 
5 be | Savings Certificates :-— 
6 ts NET RECEIPTS ({ thousand) | Receipts.......--+:2+0++5 
SF TREE Cot, crnttrest on National Debt... .......:.. 13,089 | Repayments .... 
76 ; volt alised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21...... 1,500 : 
$3 Net Savings ... 
61 j 14,589 | Defence Bonds :— 
sit ss NET ISSUES if thousand) Receipts. .......++ Teeves 
{ : : BPT heen & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950...... . Bea Repayments ...... 
6 oF Me rt Guar ate 1949, *. esse 3 302 | ~ Net Savings ......... pte 
5 DEE Nisccy) conties Loans Act, 1945.8, 3...... +... 25,358 | P.O. and Trustee Savings 
5 til Nene ae ial Provisions Act, 1950, s. 2(1) »-— Banks :— 
6 ; Mieect . Ireland BaOOG ONE 355 isnt ssa ope 1,000 Receipts...... sh aveneees 
ose 9 Fi iancial Provisions Act, 1946, ¢. 2(1) :— Repayments . 
25 Ib ; Mice) ase: War Damage Commission PRK 9 
: ; i hn ous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 and Net Savings ....-.++ss-- 
‘ m iat = ontingencies Fam@e 2 55's sae acinbes oc 10,000 | Total Net Savin 
) incl mance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar Credits. . 237 | Interest on certi 
+ Free of tal Interest acerued......... 


40,829 | Change in total invested... . . 
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from June 23 to June 28, 1952, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 77 per cent at £99 7s. 10d., and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury | 
| Bills to.a maximum of £240 million were offered- on June 
| 27th. For the week ended June 28th the banks were not 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Totals 11 Weeks 
ded 








ae 
148,445, 153,203 
179,972, 167,776 
Dr 31,527 Dr14,579D 
Dr 17,433, Dr 28,468} 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 25, 1952 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ , 
Notes Issued:— Govt. Debt... 1: 615,100 
In Circulation 1442,075,817 Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1485,723,063 
partment... 58,281,006 Other Secs... . 750,699 
Coin {other 
than gold). . 2,511,138 
|Amt. of Fid. —_—_—_—_ 
| Issue ..... - 1500,000,000 
}Gold Coin and 
} Bullion {at 
| 248s. per oz. 
ee 356,823 
1500,356,823 | 1500,356, 823 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


+ 
| Capital dearest 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.... 289,546,430 
fe Oy sos cole 3,587,510 | Other Secs.;- 40,836,223 
| Public Deps.:- 24,226,579) Discounts and 
Public Acets.* 10,627,188| Advances... 21,172,340 
H.M. Treas. Securities....  19,664983 


Special Acct. 13,599,391 


| Other Deps.:- 348,193,842 


Bankers..... 275,674,753 | Notes... ..... 58,281 006 
Other Accis... + 72,519,089 Coin......... 1,497,272 
390,560,931 390,560,931 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


{ million) 






425-6 1431-11442-1 





















Notes in banking “put 


WIE SGA DS ocho ws 24-7 19-3; 58-3 
Government debt and 
securities® ........ os 446-7 1446-8'1496-7 
Other securities ........ Q:8 0-7 0-8 
Gold and coin.......... 2-9 2-9 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 248/0\ 248/0| 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 

| Deposits -— 
Public Accounts . 144-3 10-4 10:6 
Treasury Special Account 17-0, 13-6 13-6 
NNN. 555 ies a aes 291-0, 287-4 275-7 
NS is 855-04 cs 68-8 70-2, 72-5 
Wo oka sas amacks 391-1) 381-6 372-4 

| Securities —— 
| Government...........- SA2-1) JAT<2) 289-9 
i Discounts, etc. ......... 20-9 12-2) 21-2 
Uke o's Souda uae 19-9 19-6 19-7 
tA Ae fie 382-9) 379-0| 330-8 
| Banking dept. res......... 26: 2) : 7 59-8 

/o 

© PROPOTIIO ns nk ous os cas . 6 7 5 4 16-0 








* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased from {1,450 million to £1,500 


‘paillion on June 24, 1952. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s officia) buying price tor gold 
was raised from 172s 3d. to 248s. Od per fime ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
} dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :-— 








' SILVER 


1952 London New York Bombay 
. ounce/per ounce per 100 tolas 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


UNILEVER LIMITED 


THE PLACE OF MARGARINE IN THE ECONOMICS OF NUTRITION 


SIR GEOFFREY HEYWORTH’S REVIEW 


The annual General Meeting of the mem- 


bers of Unilever Limited was held on June 
23rd, at The Hall of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 
Sir Geoffrey Heyworth, presided. Address- 
ing the meeting the chairman said: — 


My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


For some years it has been my custom at 
the annual general meeting to deal with a 
subject which is not only of immediate con- 
cern to Unilever but which also has an 
interest for the general public. In accord- 
ance with this custom, I shall try to show 
you how, in one particular field, the rise in 
the world’s standard of nutrition has been 
dependent, and how in future it is likely to 
be still more dependent, upon the margarine 
industry. 

Our generation is faced not only with the 
problem of maintaining, or possibly improv- 
ing, the standard of living in the well 
developed countries, but most certainly with 
that of raising the standard of living in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 


WORLD FOOD REQUIREMENTS 


There has been some speculation recently 
as to whether the earth can supply all the 
foodstuffs necessary for these tasks in view 
of the fact that every day the world has 
70,000 more mouths to be fed. Taking this 
into account, there would be needed by 
1960, according to a 1946 Survey of the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation, an in- 
crease of 34 per cent in the production of 
oils and fats, 46 per cent in the production 
of meat, 100 per cent in the production of 
milk and a large increase in various other 
foods in order to bring the nutrition of the 
nations in different parts of the world up 
to a reasonable minimum. 

This would be impracticable ; it will be 
difficult enough to provide for the increasing 
population, even up to existing standards. 
I am not too pessimistic about the long term 
prospects, because I have faith in the 
resource of mankind. I am quite sure, how- 
ever, that not only shall we have to use all 
our intelligence in exploiting the natural re- 
sources of the soil, but we shall probably 
have to be ready to take our supplies in 
whatever form will give the maximum 
amount of nutrition from each acre. In other 
words, it is most probable that as time goes 
on people will have to make some sacrifice 
of their personal tastes in order to obtain 
sufficient nourishment for all. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF EDIBLE FATS 


Unilever is particularly interested in these 
problems in the sphere of edible fats, which 
are an essential item of the world’s diet. We 
are, therefore, constantly studying the 
trends in this particular field and thinking 
of the contributions we can make to solve 
problems of supply and demand as they may 
present themselves. This, in fact, is no new 
problem to us. The first Lord Leverhulme 
and Mr Anton Jurgens were at times greatly 
worried by the possibility of a shortage of 
raw materials—Lord Leverhulme, in parti- 
cular, feeling that the edible trade could 
afford to pay more for their fats and thus 










































































REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING 


IMPORTANCE OF EDIBLE FATS 


make it difficult for him as a soapmaker, 
Both made attempts to secure their position 
—Lord Leverhulme by starting plantations 
—Anton Jurgens by the extension of his 
buying organisations. Problems and anxieties 
of this nature keep cropping up, and, in fact, 
margarine itself was the answer to one such 
problem of supply, namely, the shortage of 


spreadable fats on the western European | 


markets. 


My remarks today are going to be con- 
fined to edible fats, which constitute about 
78 per cent of the world’s animal and vege- 
table oil and fat production, the remainder 
being approximately 13 per cent for soap and 
9 per cent for other technical purposes. 


NUTRITIONAL VALUES 


First of all, let me deal with the nutritional 
value of oils and fats. Research work upon 
this is constantly going on, and it has been 
proved that they provide the body with heat 
and energy, they prolong the staying power 
of meals, they assist towards a gradual and 
easy digestion of other foods, and pro- 
mote the growth of young people; per- 
haps of equal importance and a condition 
of the rest is that they make meals more 
palatable. 


All this will explain the fact that the per 
capita consumption of edible fats is closely 
related to the standard of living, and this 
applies to consumers all over the world. 
More fats are added to the diet as the level 
of prosperity rises, and a saturation point has 
probably not been reached anywhere, not 
even in the USA. 


INCOME AND CONSUMPTION 


The relationship between income and con- 
sumption is illustrated by comparing the 
national income figures for 1949, as computed 
by the United Nations Organisation, with the 
consumption of edible fats. Calculating this 
on a fat contents basis, the picture is as 
follows : — 


Countries with a per capita income under 
$100, fat consumption 7.9 Ib. 


Countries with a per capita income between 
$100 and $300, fat consumption 16.2 Ib. 


Countries with a per capita income between 
$300 and $500, fat consumption 29.1 Ib. 


Countries with a per capita income over 
$500, fat consumption 42.7 Ib, 


Climatic conditions, of course, should be 
considered, for the human body needs less 
fuel, and therefore less fat, in the tropics thaa 
elsewhere, but wide variations of the level 
within the same climatic zone can be ade- 
quately explained only by differences in the 
standard of living. In the United Kingdom 
between 1900 and 1938 the per capita con- 
sumption of edible fats rose from 34 Ib to 
46.3 lb—an increase of 36 per cent. Official 
figures on national income were not published 
for the earlier years, but it is accepted by 
economists that the prosperity of the people 
was greater by at least a third in 1938 than 
in 1900—illustrating that within the same 
country consumption of fats increases with 
the national income. 


- fats. This process, called hydrogenation, # 
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This relationship between th- standard 
of living and consumption of fats has had 
tremendous impact on the total demand for 
fats in the nineteenth and twe; 
turies, particularly in the USA and Wester 
Europe. I should estimate that in Wester 
Europe the per capita consumption of edible 
oils and fats has doubled since 18% 
and in addition to that the population hy 
about doubled also, so that the tora! demand 
in this area has about quadrupled jin ; 
century. 


These extra supplies might theoretically 
have come by imcreases in the tradition) 
sources of fat supplies—for example, frog 
dairy farming and the carcass fat of pigs anj 
cattle, but in fact these supplies are re 
tively inelastic, Butter production, fg 
example, is limited: by natural condition 
High standard dairy farming requires , 
temperate climate, a sufficient amount ¢ 
rain throughout the year, suitable soil, anj 
selected cattle and, except where really good 
grass is available for most of the year, i 
meeds concentrates such as oi! cake an 
cereals, but mainly cereals. Cereals, how. 
ever, are at present urgently wanted fy 
humans, so that their use for dairy farming 
must of necessity be restricted. There 9 
also the fact that the increased consumption 
of liquid milk, which I will refer to late, 
has prevented a solution of the problem by 
increasing the production of butter. 


iuieth Cen. 


EXPANSION OF OIL-BEARING SEED 
PRODUCTION ESSENTIAL 


It is clear that the immense requirement 
of edible fats could not be met except 
the expansion of production of oil bear 
seeds. These seeds have the advantage 
being grown im*various climates—coconul 
palm kernels, palm oil, cotton seed ad 
groundnuts in tropical and sub-tropial 
countries ; olives, . soyabeans, sunflow#} 
seeds, linseed and rapeseed in temper 
areas. In the liquid form, the oils obtaind 
from these seeds did not meet the requit 
ments of the consumers—they wanted 4 
that could be spread. 


It was the margarine industry that m 
this want. When it began, in 1870, it usd 
animal fats as raw material, but in course 
time could not get enough of these. Cocontt 
oil and palm kernel oil were the only vegetable 
oils which had a melting point high enougt 
to serve as a basis for a spreadable fat, but 
they could not be used to any conside 
extent because of their brittle texture 
because technical skill in refining oils wa 
not sufficiently advanced. 


About 1900, however, a process was dis 
covered of raising the melting point of al 
liquid oils and thus turning them into 5 
hardening, changed the outlook for the whos 
industry, for after the process had 
developed the margarine industry w4s 
to fill its needs by drawing on the grell 
potential of vegetable oil production from 
over the world. 


EXPANSION OF MARGARINE PRODUCTION 


A glance at a few figures wil! show i 
growth of the trade. In Germany, 
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where the records go back to 1895, 
he production of margarine for that year 
was 90,000 tons; im 1913, it was 225,000 
tons ; in 1929, it was 452,000 tons ; though 
L, 1938--due to Government restrictions— 
it was 385,000 tons. In Western Europe, 
-todinc Germany, the margarine produc- 
in 1913 was 520,000 tons, and in 1929 

reached -1,075,000 tons a year, and in 
inly due to the fall in Germany and 
Molland-—it was 991,000 tons. 


Ir should be noted that in the same period, 
butter production in Western Europe rose 
rom an average Of 1,055,000 tons for the 
wears 1909-13 to 1,218,000 tons in 1929 and 
f 462.000 tons in 1938. 


In choosing between butter and margarine, 
consumer does not need to worry about 
ny difference in nutritional value. There 
rave been many discussions about this, but 
I think it is safe to agree with the conclusion 
ff a@ Dutch scientist, Dr G. Smits, of the 
entral Institute, for Nutrition Research, 
Itrecht. He made a study of 74 publications 
y scientists from various parts of the world 
Healing with the nutritional value of butter 
ompared with that of other fats, especially 
margarine. Amongst his sources are well- 
nown authorities, such as Hilditch, Kon, 
von Euler, Deuel and others. Dr Smits’ 
onclusion, published in the Dutch journal 
Jutrition of August, 1950, is as follows: 
There is no proof of a superiority of butter 
ver margarine as has been assumed by some 
vestigators ; provided the margarine is 
sriched with vitamins A and D to a content 
bout equal to that in butter.” I may add 
hat in the United Kingdom and Holland, as 
most other countries, this addition of vita- 
ins is made. 
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RICE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BUTTER AND 
MARGARINE 


The choice, therefore, between margarine 
ind butter will depend upon how much the 
yusewife is prepared to pay for the distinc- 
fve flavour of butter. Many people do 
refer the flavour of butter to that of mar- 
arine, though this may not always be so, for 
he techn que of margarine making has made 
nsiderable progress and is still improving. 


The premium she will pay will obviously 
pend on the relative supplies of butter-and 
argarine—for example, if there were a quite 
hadequate supply of butter there . would 
bways be some people who would be pre- 
ared to pay an exorbitant price for it, 
hereas if the quantity were abnormally large 
he premium would obviously decline, as it 
buld be necessary to tempt masses of people 
D increase their normal consumption of it. 
price relationship, therefore, between 
tter and margarine is affected by the pro- 
bruion of the milk supply which is used for 
tier production, and this brings us to a 
Ty important question, namely, the proper 
ihsation of milk. I use this word “ proper ” 
liberately, to imply what is best for the 


jorld as a whole from a nutritional point of 
new. 




















RISE IN MILK PRODUCTION COSTS 


We have first to note that in milk-producing 
buntries wages and incomes since 1939 have 
sen faster in agriculture than in industry, 
bd of all agriculture, dairy farming is the 
host exacting in its demands upon labour. 
oughly speaking, agricultural wages in 
olland are about three times as high as be- 
bre the war, whereas industrial wages are 
but twice as high ; in the United Kingdom 
trend has been similar. 
This, in itself, means that milk production 
likely to be relatively a more costly process 
an in prewar days, but there is also the 
seston of what happens to the milk. There 
Bs been since 1938 a great increase in the 
Dsumption of liquid milk in many 










countries, in particular in the United King- 
dom, Holland, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and the United States. The con- 
sumer appreciates more and more that milk 
is a highly valuable food, but this does not 
depend on its fat content. The Dictionary 
of Dairying states that of the constituents of 
milk, the non-fatty portion is;more valuable 
than the butterfat. Butterfat is interchange- 
able with other fats but the specific value of 
milk lies im the proteins, vitamins, and 
minerals that it contains. 


INCREASE IN MILK CONSUMPTION 


The tendency for milk consumption to in- 
crease still continues. It is evident, for ex- 
ample, in the case of Australia. Many people 
in Britain are worried about the decline in 
Australian butter exports, which have fallen 
from 104,000 tons in 1938-39 to 56,000 
tons in 1950-51. The milk production in 
Australia, however, was slightly more in 1950 
than in 1938 and the per capita butter con- 
sumption in Australia is less now than it was 
in 1938. The explanation of the declining 
butter exports is that a smaller proportion of 
the milk is used for butter production than 
before, some being diverted to cheese pro- 
duction and processed milk, and some being 
consumed in liquid form. 


This extra consumption of liquid milk in 
most cases brings a better return to the 
farmer, for there are few countries in the 
world where he does not have to accept a 
lower price for that portion of his milk 
which is used for butter making. 


High prices of meat in most parts of the 
world, themselves due to shortage, are caus- 
ing people to look to other sources of protein, 
and this means that there should be a great 
future for cheese production. Cheese is a 
highly concentrated and digestible food and 
is easily the cheapest available combination 
of proteins and fat in the solid form, being 
only about half the price of meat in units of 
comparable nutritional value. World con- 
sumption of cheese is at present estimated 
at about 30 per cent higher than it was before 
the war. The effect of all this is that world 
production of butter is now about 16 per cent 
lower than it was before the war, whereas 
world population has since increased by about 
14 per cent. 


MARGARINE INDUSTRY’S AID TO DAIRYING 


It is often assumed that the margarine 
industry is the enemy of the dairying indus- 
try, but this is simply not the case. Apart 
from the fact that, in making margarine, the 
industry through its seed-crushing activities 
supplies immense quantities of oil cakes and 
meals to the dairying industry which they 
would not otherwise obtain, the margarine 
industry satisfies the needs for spreadable 
fats which the dairying industry could not 
possibly do and which, in time to come 
owing to the better return obtained from 
liquid milk and cheese, it would probably not 
wish to satisfy. 


WORLD PRODUCTION FIGURES OF BUTTER 
AND MARGARINE 


I gave you figurés showing the way the 
Western European production of margarine 
had grown up to 1929, whereas the produc- 
tion of butter had shown only a slight 
increase. However, in recent years butter 
production has declined, whereas margarine 
production has increased considerably. I 
have no figures for Russia and the satellite 
countries, but excluding these, I estimate 
the world production of butter and ghee at 
3.30 million tons against 3.93 million tons in 
1938, a decrease of 16 per cent, whereas I 
estimate the production of margarine and 
vegetable ghee at 2.33 million tons against 
1.25 million tons in 1938, an increase of 
86 per cent. 
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RELAXATION OF RESTRICTIONS 


It is probably well known to you that, 
prompted by agricultural interests, various 
countries have, in their time, imposed 
restrictions, on the margarine industry, but 
these restrictions are yielding to the pressure 
of economic necessities and to the realisation 
that there is “a social need for margarine 
which must. be satisfied. 


Developments in the United States con- 
firm this trend. In 1947 there were still 23 
American states where the sale of coloured 
margarine was forbidden, the intention be- 
ing to make margarine look unattractive and 
so reduce the public demand for it. Since 
then, and particularly following the abolition 
in 1950 ofa Federal tax on margarine, 16 
states have abolished this kind of regulation, 
leaving the manufacturers free to supply 
according to the housewife’s choice. 


A similar state of affairs exists in Canada 
where, until 1948, to protect the dairying 
interests, the production of margarine was 
forbidden altogether. It is now permitted 
and, although colouring restrictions are im- 
posed, margarine consumption in Canada has 
risen to the same per capita level as in the 
United States and is still rising. 


DISCRIMINATORY LEGISLATION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA AND INDIA 


There are still one or two other places 
where margarine suffers from discriminatory 
legislation—for example, in South Africa it 
is forbidden to colour margarine, and apart 
from that, quotas have been imposed upon 
the margarine industry imstead of allow- 
ing the consumer to determine how 
much is wanted. In France also there 
are still restrictions upon the colouring of 
margarine. 


Present restrictions on colouring must 
have been solely designed to impede the pro- 
gress of margarine ; for any real grounds of 
objection to colouring margarine would also 
apply to butter, which often has colour added 
to it. 


In- India, where the standard of living is 
low and the-consumption of fat very small, 
the milk product, which is comparable to 
butter, is called ghee, and the vegetable pro- 
duct, comparable to margarine, is called 
vanaspati. But notwithstanding the great 
benefit to the people of ample supplies of this 
highly nutritious product made from India’s 
own production of oilseeds, this industry 
suffers discrimination by taxation, and im 
other ways, compared with ghee in spite of 
which it continues to make headway. 


It is my opinion that in spite of obstruc- 
tions the trade in margarine and similar 
edible fats will go om increasing stcadily, 
because as the population of the world 
increases, the need for the most efficient use 
of the land will become more and more 
obvious. It is a startling thought that crops 
when fed to animals lose at least two-thirds 
of their calorific value before they re-emerge 
in the form of meat and milk. 


It is frequently forgotten that the soil and 
the climate—and especially the rainfail— 
settle decisively the kind of product— 
animal or vegetable which can be grown. 
Practically all the land, which is reasonably 
good for raising human food, is already in 
use, though there is still scope for increased 
yields. To extend the acreage, however, 
it will be necessary to go to places unsuit- 
able for the generality of crops. The mest 
notable of these places are in the Equatorial 
Forest areas of South America, Africa and 
South East Asia, where it is always hot and 
wet. No grain-producing crop can grow in 
these areas, conditions are unsuitable for 
rice, livestock are practically ruled out—but 
the oil palm is quite at home> Any palm 
oil used for margarine reduces the demand 
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for other oils and fats which might well be 
using land which can produce other human 
foods—hence the development of the oil 
palm must become extremely important to 
the people of Western Europe. 


MAXIMUM NUTRITION AIMS 


No doubt the change will be a gradual 
one, but with the relentless increase in the 
population of the world, in relation to the 
available arable and pasture land, it will be 
more and more necessary to use the soil for 
the production of the maximum amount of 
nutrition even though the diet may become 
less varied and pleasant. 


Milk is a very special food, and the 
proteins in meat have.nutritional qualities 
which vegetable products may lack, and 
thus milk and meat will always remain staple 
products. Future generations, however, 
who may be short of grain, milk, and meat, 
are not likely to tolerate amy ummecessary 
sacrifices of land for the production of 
butter which has no nutritional advantages 
over vegetable fats. I can illustrate my point 
by mentioning a study made in 1943 by Ray- 
mond P. Christensen, a US Department of 
Agriculture economist. Comparing the cow 
and the soya bean as fat producers, he found 
that per acre the cow yielded 46 lb of butter- 
fat against 150 lb of vegetable fat from soya 
bean production. 


I should not like it to be thought that I am 
urging that positive action should be taken 
to decrease supplies of butter. The world’s 
increasing need of milk and cheese, as also 
the demand for butter, which no doubt will 
persist for along time to come, will ensure 
the dairy farmers’ continued prosperity. The 
object of my talk has been to direct attention 
to the importance of the best use of land and 
to state what we, in this company, have long 
believed to be a certain prospect—that there 
will be a greater and greater need for mar- 
garine as industrialisation proceeds and popu- 
lation increases. 


The -chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 


Sir Herbert Davis, CBE, vice-chairman, 
seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously. 


The proposed final dividend of 84 per cent 
on the ordinary stock and a dividend of 6 per 
cent on the deferred stock payable on July 4, 
1952, were approved, the retiring directors 
were reappointed and the remuneration of 
the auditors, Messrs Cooper Brothers and 
Company and Messrs Price, Waterhouse and 
Company, who had been reappointed under 
the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, 
was fixed. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and all 
employees. 


UNILEVER N.V. 


The annual general meeting of the mem- 
bers of Unilever NV was held on June 23rd at 
Museumpark, Rotterdam. Mr P. Rykens 
presided and made a speech in similar terms 
to that delivered by Sir Geoffrey Heyworth 
at the annual meeting of Unilever, Limited, 
reported above. 


The revort and accounts for the year 1951 
were aduyted. The proposed final dividend 
of 7.5 per cent (being the equivalent of the 
final dividend for the same year to be paid 
by Unilever, Limited, to its ordinary stock- 
holders calculated in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Equalisation Agreement and 
converted at a rate of exchdnge of Fl 10.64 
to the £ sterling) was approved, the retiring 
directors were reappointed, Mr A. M. Knox 
was appointed a director, and the auditors, 
Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Company and 
Messrs Cooper Brothers and Company were 
reappointed. 


OTTOMAN BANK 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF TURKEY 
LORD LATYMER’S REVIEW 


The eighty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Ottoman Bank was held on June 25th at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Latymer (the chair- 

fan) presided and in the course of his 
speech said: 
1 am happy to be able to inform you that 
under the authority of article 21 of the 
statutes a mew agreement has just been 
signed with the Turkish Government. Im- 
mediately this agreement has been ratified 
by. the Turkish Grand National Assembly, 
your committee propose to convene a further 
general meeting of shareholders’ in order to 
give an account of the matter and to ask 
the shareholders to pass resolutions to make 
such changes in the statutes of the bank as 
may be necessary to conform with the new 
conditions. 


In September ast Turkey was invited to 
join the members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. Her adherence was 
formally ratified in February, 1952. Turkey 
has thus strengthened the bonds uniting her 
to the nations who share the same demo- 
cratic ideals—an event of great political im- 
portance which cannot fail to have wide- 
spread effect. From the economic point of 
view, 1951 witnessed remarkable develop- 
ment on all sides ; in agriculture, in mining, 
in industry, in -foreign trade and in the 
general equipment of the country. The 
authorities have been most anxious to en- 
courage private enterprise. Here, the Indus- 
trial Development Bank of Turkey, which 
came into operation. in 1951, has been able 
to help with the granting of a number of 
credit facilities. 


The Ottoman Bank, with its widespread 
connections in banking, industrial and com- 


mercial spheres, will always offer the fullest 


support to the efforts which Turkey is 
making to interest foreign elements in her 
economic development. 


Egypt ; Early hopes for an untroubled year 
were not fulfilled. Taxation, direct and in- 
direct, personal and industrial, increased. 


The cotton export tax was doubled early in: 


the year. . 


Tension between the British and Egyptian 
Governments became more acute and in 
October Egypt abrogated the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936 and the 1899 Condominium 
Agreement for the Sudan. This was 
attended and followed by marked unrest, by 
the virtual isolation of the Canal Zone and 
later (although outside the period under re- 
view) by the disastrous riots in Cairo early 
this year. 


Egypt’s trade figures for the year 1951 
show a substantial increase upon the previous 
totals) Imports reached LEg. 279 million 
(including over LEg. 40 million of gold). 
Exports increased, in value if not in volume, 
to LEg. 203 millon. 

For-your branches it was a very busy time, 
although there was, as might be expected, a 
falling off in the activity of the Canal Zone 
branches during the latter months of the year. 


Sudan : For the Sudan it was an excellent 
year. The political scene was indeed far 
calmer than agitation abroad and repeated 
reference in the press might have suggested, 
and thus permitted the Sudan Government 
to press forward towards its object of self- 
government for the country by the end of 
this year. The preparation of the new consti- 
tution is now in hand. Our three branches in 
the Sudan have had a busy and satisfactory 
year. 


Israel : The year brought an appreciable. 
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increase in the business handled 
branches in Israel, whose services 
patronised by all sections of the com junity 

Ffordan : In spite of many anxie 


of increasing competition, it was our 
branches in Jordan an active and on t!:- who 
successful year. They continued to -erye , 
numerous and widely spread clientele and tg 
foster, by means of long and medium-term 
facilities to municipalities, the deve! omen 
of amenities and progress in many of the 


outlying towns. 

Iraq : The violence and unrest no: iceable 
in many countries of the Near and \iddls 
East during the year could but have some 
repercussion in Iraq. Nevertheless, 1951 was, 
in many respects, a year of planned reorgani- 
sation and confident development Th; 
Government: was able to devote its ful! con. 
centration to the important negotiations foe 
fresh agreements with the oil companies 
operating in the country. It is a real tribute 
to the foresight and patience of all concerned 
that these negotiations have resulted in the 
new agreement with the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries, which was signed 
and ratified a few months ago. 

Lord Latymer then reviewed other 
countries in which the Bank has interests, 
and continued : — / 

Balance sheet: Once again the total exceeds 
that of the previous year and now stands a 
more than £96 million. 


It will be seen that cash and money at call 
together total £3,800,000 more than last year 
while bills receivable have increased by 
£4,500,000. Investments show an increase of 
some {3,300,000 and are mainly short-dated 
British Government securities, an important 
consideration at a time when the protection 
afforded by short-dated stocks has become # 
necessary. 

Advances to customers have risen by nearly 
£6 million, 

Turning to the fit and loss account, the 
result for the year is £303,038 compared with 
£320,475. for 1950. To this figure is added 
£113,945 of remittances of profits of previouw 
years and in this connection I would me 
tion that itis becoming increasingly difficult 
to remit profits so that they can be include 
in the figures for the year in which they wet 
earned. So far, in almost all the territories 
where your Bank is established, it has beet 
possible with the help of the Exchangt 
Authorities of the countries concerned, © 
arrange for the remittance of profits to this 
country. The conditions necessary for th 
freeing of international exchanges, howevtt, 
are still a very long way from being realised 
and until these conditions are attained both 
international trade and banking rest 
insecure foundations. 


The continued financing of international 
trade depends among other things upon th 
power to remit a reasonable profit earned bf 
those who carry out this important service. 

Your Bank has so far been fortunate in that 
this fact has been generally recognised 
a throughout the Near and Mid 

ast. 

* The committee propose that a div dend of 
8s. per share be paid again this year 

I am sure that you would like to join m 
in conveying our thanks to the mar.gement 
and to staff of all the branches of you! 
Bank. 1951 was not an easy year, oul 
hard work and loyalty of our staff have helpe 
us to surmount the many problems W%4 
which we were faced. 


The repozt was adopted. 
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BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, 
LIMITED 


YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 


hth annual general meeting of 


The fill’ 
el tish West Africa, Limuted, will 
he held on July 17th at 37 Gracechurch 
Sueet, London, E.C. 

The fc ng are extracts from the state- 
ment D3 chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Harlech, Kc. GCMG, which has ben circu- 
ted wil e report and accounts for the 
hear ended March 31, 19523-— 

Tr is 26 ears since, as then Under Secre- 
bery of SI t the Colonial Office, I made a 
hree months’ tour of British West Africa, and 
I had hoped to make another extensive tour 
in behalf of the Bank. Various circumstances 


e to limit my visit to three weeks, 
» the development of air travel 
o visit our branches at Lagos, 

: Harcourt, Enugu and Kano in 

Accra, Kumasi, Takoradi and 

Sckondi on the Gold Coast, and to make 

seful contacts with the governments, repre- 

entatives of leading customers and members 

f our European and African staff. Every- 


pelled 
ut thank 
] was abl 
Mbadan, Pt 
Nigeria, ar 


ion and development are great. Such expan- 
ion will require new buildings both of Bank 


fices and houses for ‘dur European staff, and 
hese are some of the best possible invest- 

nis we can make, In our existing offices 
here is serious overcrowding and all too 


much overtime hds to be worked. I found 
n excellent esprit de~Corps among our 
uropean and African staff, as well as mutual 
egard and good understanding between 


hem. 


RISE OF LIVING COSTS 


Loca! living costs have risen rapidly, 
specially on the Goki Coast, the inevitable 
orollary of high prices for food, goods and 
rvices of all kinds, and in the year ander 
eview our scales of salaries“itjd allowances 


bave had to be increased to these. condi- 
ions. ere . 
Great political changes. are taking | ace 


the Wes: African Colonies, and the busi- 
ss of government has to some extent been 
ransterred to representative Africans. In the 
ourse of my tour I was able to meet many 

the new Ministers of Government and 
~ impressed by their keenness and good 
4ul, 


| Unfortunately, during the last quarter of 
pe bank's ‘inancial year there was a sharp 
all in the market value of our investments 
1 British and British Colonial Government 
‘curiuies, but we have made full provision 
ut of reserves and profits for meeting the 
ifference between the book and market value 
M such securities—no mean achievement. I 
Mould add that all owr investments are repre- 
nied by securities redeemable at par, with 
aturity dates fixed at relatively short or 
tdium periods, amd im this we are very 
Yourably situated im comparison with a 
umber of other banks. 









THE ACCOUNTS 


Beet and 
lieve, be 


profit sae account will, I 
-ccepted with satisfaction, indicat- 
cr hy oT aa ee 
ae “very section of our activities. This 
> es, T am pleased to say, kept in 

) the general economic expansion 
been seen in the West African 
V'rng recent years and their 


pat has 
Olonics 





where 1 received a most friendly welcome, 
bnd I am silisfied that our Bank js perform-. 
ing its ever-increasing duties with efficiency, 
pod public relations gnd success. I am 
qually clear that our opportunities for expan- 


| nate in 
Figures and results shown in the balance-. 


- 


growth as an important factor in the sterling 
area. 


A sum of £50,000 has been added to the 
reserve fund out of profits, making the new 
total £1,050,000. A further sum of £100,000, 
also taken from profits, has been placed to 
contingencies account. Current, deposit and 
other accounts at £54,566,977 show an in- 
crease of £1,856,388 over last year. Liabilities 
on acceptarices, confirmed credits and other 
engagements on behalf of customers at 
£9,348,576 have decreased by £1,201,263. 


On the assets side, cash holdings at 
£7,812,945 are higher by £2,589,526, while 
money at call and at short notice at 
£22,239,286 is lower by £3,360,714. 


HIGH DEGREE OF LIQUIDITY 


It will be apparent on examination of these 
figures that a high degree of liquidity is con- 
sistently maintained, and I think I should 
emphasise that this is essential in a business 
such aS ours where many heavy calls are 
made on our resources for the financing of 
West African crops and general merchandise, 
both on an incfeasing scale. Investments 
stand at £10,371,572. 


Once again I have to draw your attention 
to a steady expansion of business in advances, 
loans and overdrafts during the year. At 
£14,385,575, these are up by £5,185,767. 


Owing to the upward trend in our profits, 
your directors have felt it mecessary to 
deliberate carefully with regard to the pay- 
ment of the dividend this year. It will be 
recalled that in 1951 the dividend was in- 
creased by 2 per cent, bringing the amount 
paid to shareholders up to 9 per cent. After 
reviewing all possible aspects and keeping in 
mind the possibility of price falls in some of 
the products financed by the bank, a decision 
has been reached to adopt a conservative 
policy this year, and I hope shareholders will 
appreciate that this will be in their true 
interests. An interim dividend of 3 per cent 
was paid in December, 1951, and I now have 
to recommend that a final dividend be paid 


_ atthe rate of 6 per cent, making once more 


a total of 9 per cent for the full year. 


WORLD DEMAND FIRM 


World demand for the minerals and crops 
of West Africa continues to be firm, and high 
prices are still being paid for most of them. 
During recent months, there has been 
evidence of price falls in timber and rubber, 
and it may be that other West African pro- 
ducts will, before long, suffer similar price 
recessions. 


The commodities that the West African 
Colonies have to offer are extensive in 
variety, covering as they do tin concentrates, 
manganese, iron ore, gold, industrial dia- 
monds, hides and skins, palm oil and kernels, 

cocoa, cotton, etc. Also, after a 

iod of development, it is expected that a 
one will be added when the new 
Nigerian lead-zinc mines come into opera- 
tion. There will always be a world market 
hoe each. peaney geetnes oad eS eee 
should decline, West Africa is indeed fortu- 
possessing such natural wealth of a 

kind so much needed by so many countries. 

I have feelings of confidence with regard 
to the future of West Africa. Many 


changes 
are taki pee at SS ee is being 
ia Dar ek i equip and 
has ample resources at its assist- 
ing in these developments 
gressive outlook, is well prepared for the 
services it will be called upon to perform. 


having a pro- - 
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LAMBERT BROTHERS 


RECORD PROFITS 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Lambert Brothers, Limited, was held on 
June 26th in London, Mr R. Ratcliff Steel, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1951:— 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows profits amounting to £1,451,098 before 
providing for taxation which absorbs 
£808,510. Out of the net profits of £642,588, 
the sum of £365,965 has been put to fleet 
replacement reserve and the sum of £25,886 
has been brought in from provisions no 
longer required. After dedutting the pre- 
ference dividends for the year and an interim 
dividend on the ordinary stock already paid, 
and providing for a final dividend at the 
rate of 15 per cent, plus 5 per cent bonus 
there remains the sum of £223,266. 


The freight market continued to advance 
for the whole of 1951, breaking one record 
after another. The profits for 1951 have by 
far exceeded those for any year in the com- 
pany’s eer? which enables us to propose 
the bonus 5 per cent in addition to the 
final dividend and thus mark in an agreeable 
way our fiftieth year of incorpor<tion. 


A VALUABLE SERVICE 
It is a further satisfaction that, due to the 
worldwide nature of our business, most of 
the revenue accrues from exports, invisible 
as well as visible. Your company, therefore, 
is performing a valuable service to this 
country’s economy in the earnings which we 

make from our overseas trading. 


It is fortumate that we were in a position 
to take advantage of the strong freight 
market and thus provide for leaner years 
which must be expected if'and when a more 
normal state of the world’s trade is brought 
about Apart from the present heavy taxa- 
tion which takes so large a proportion of the 
profit, we have considered it advisable to 
retain in the business what may seem to some 
of you an excessive amount. The shipping 
trade is subject to such sudden and drastic 
changes that your board have felt it only 
prudent to do so. These large profits which 
we obtained last year are due to exceptional 
conditions which cannot be expected to con- 
tunue to anything like the same extent, but 
our aim is to maintain steady dividends so 
far as circumstances permit. 

rd 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 


Your shipowning company, .the Temple 
Steamship. Company, Limited, has _ contri- 
buted a very large share of the profits. Our 
ship management department manage a 
number of ships for clients and have been 
operating certain additional tonnage on 
charter which also contributed materially to 
the year’s results. 


Our coal bunkering stations abroad have 
had a good year considering the steady de- 
cline in the use of coal as a fuel for ships. 


Our insurance subsidiary, Lambert 
Brothers (Insurance) Limited, has once more 
increased its business both in clientele and 
brokerage. 

Our shipbroking, consignments and avia- 
tion departments have all considerably 
extended their business. 

Your youngest subsidiary company, Lam- 
bert Brothers (Merchandise), Limited, has 
made further progress, although the difficul- 
ties of overseas trading do not diminish. 

As regards the future, I feel that your 
company is in a position to hold its own in 
its various activities, but we cannot expect 

year equal to the last, which has 
been a fitting jubilee. 

. The report was adopted. 
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CADBURY BROTHERS LIMITED 


HOME AND EXPORT SALES EXCEED £30 MILLION 
NEED FOR EQUATING SUPPLY WITH EFFECTIVE DEMAND 
CADBURY ON THE FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 


MR L. J. 


The fifty-third ordinary general meeting of 
Cadbury Brothers Limited was held on June 
23rd.at Bournville, Birmingham. 


Mr L. J. Cadbury, the chairman, in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said : — 

The year 1951 opened with high hopes for 
our industry. At its beginning the ration 
was 5 oz per head per week, and the 
allocatior of sugar (which is the present 
determining factor in production) wa. at the 
rate of 624 per cent of the datum year (1938). 
In January, 1951, the domestic sugar ration 
was increased to 10 oz followed by six 
bonuses, a sign that sugar supplies were 
improving. Although our sugar allocation 
remained unchanged the use of unallocated 
raw materials allowed production to rise and 
the ration was raised to 54 oz in February, 
to 6 oz in May, and to 6$ oz in July. At 
that level the amount of money required ‘to 
buy the complete ration is about £150 million, 
which is nearly three times the amount which 
the public spent on chocolate and sweets 
before the war. We felt we were again 
moving towards. the abolition of rationing. 


But in the early autumn our hopes were 
dashed. .To secure the mecessary economy 
in dollars for the sterling area as a whole, 
the Ministry decided to make cuts in sugar 
allocations to manufacturers, and our indus- 
try was cut to 54 per cent of the datum year. 
The ration was.geduced to 6 oz in Decem- 
ber, 1951, where it still remains. 


Turning to our own results, home sales 
increased in value from just over £18 million 
in 1950 to £27 million in 1951. About half 
of this additional £9 million arose from a 
larger output, and the other half from the 
increase of prices in March that followed a 
general price review by the Ministry of Fodd. 
Home and export sales together totalled just 
over £30 million. 


The increased supplies of unallocated raw 
materials that put up our production and that 
of the trade generally were facilitated by the 
freeing of trade under the European Pay- 
ments Unio® This made a considerable 
range of sugar and fat mixtures available for 
importation from about the middle of 1950. 
We also earned a valuable sugar bonus from 
our exports to dollar markets and received a 
substantial amount of milk chocolate crumb 
from our postwar factory in County Kerry. 


RACEHORSES TROTTING IN ALLOTTED CIRCUS 


PLACES 
Unfortunately, when the House _ re- 
assembled in January the Chancellor 


announced that serious cuts would have to 


be made in the import of nuts and of 
sweetened fats and fondants from the 
Continent. Luckily the industry had stocks 


of these raw materials, so the full effect of 
smaller supplies has not yet been felt. But 
we are warned that the ration may fall 
further. 


As the use of unallocated raw materials is 
now to be severely restricted, our output will 
once again be brought more closely into line 
with our sugar ration. This is a percentage 
of our 1938-39 consumption. In the chang- 
ing postwar world it is disturbing to realise 
that an important industry, which in the long 
run can only thrive and make its contribution 
to the national economy through lively com- 
petition, “is still tied to a quota nearly 14 


years old. We, who were once racehorses, 
are still trotting round in our allotted places 
in a circus. 


EXPORT INCENTIVES 


The true solution is, of course, to equate 
supply with effective demand, Until the 
extra sugar is available to make this possible, 
any other method requires careful considera- 
tion. Such consideration should certainly be 
given to the review the Ministry is at present 
making of the prewar basis of our sugar 
allocations in the light of outputs that have 
been achieved by firms in the industry 
through the use of unallocated and other 
supplementary supplies. The latter include 
the existing export bonuses that have already 
brought about a substantial departure from 
the basic-year. system. If the Ministry 
desires to cause a further departure, it can 
do so by encouraging still greater export 
enterprise with larger incentives. Where, 
however, increased output has been 
achieved by the use of very substantial 
amounts of imported sweetened fats and fon- 
dants, new allocations revised on this basis 
would, in practice, cause some very unfair 
anomalies. 


COCOA 


I have dealt at some length with our sugar 
supplies, which at the moment control the 
volume of our output. Our basic raw 
material, however, continues, of course, to 
be cocoa. 


During the season 1951-52 the panel 
system for the purchase of cocoa, described 
in last year’s report, was operated. In 
accordance with the notice given in 1951, this 
has now been terminated and will not operate 
for the next season, 1952-53. 


Mention was also made last year of the 
new Constitution in the Gold Coast and of a 
meeting some of us had with Dr Nkrumah, 
who has now assumed the full title of Prime 
Minister, to discuss cocoa production and 
particularly the swollen shoot disease. One 
of the first acts of his new Government -had 
been the abolition of compulsory cutting out, 
the only method that has so far been proved 
to be a practical cure. In its place we were 
promised a voluntary campaign, with in- 
creased compensation for cut-out trees and 
higher grants for replanting. Later in the 
year another African member of the Govern- 
ment, Mr A. Casely-Hayford, the Minister 
of Agriculture and Natural Resources, 
visited Bournville and attended a cocoa con- 
ference in London. Every effort was made to 
impress on him the importance of active steps 
against cocoa disease, and through our staff 
in Accra and visits from home directors we 
have continued to prod, press and persuade 
those responsible for Gold Coast affairs to 
deal with the problem. I am glad to say that 
in April the Gold Coast Government decided 
to reintroduce compulsion where necessary 
in cutting out infected trees. This is good 
news as far as it goes ; but it only means that 
the real effort to fight the disease and to 
replant has just commenced. 


It is fitting that all interested in West 
Africa should acknowledge the very great 
service that British officials have performed 
during this difficult period of transition. It 
has only been through the devoted work of 
such people as Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, 
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the Governor of the Gold Coa: 
assistants that there has been no 
in the public administration and thar 4 
economic life of the country has been ah 
to carry on so successfully. 


We are naturally very interested jp 


and hi 
{ reakdoy 


ty 


ambitious proposals for damming the Vol 
River and in the various schemes for hyd 
electric power and irrigation. They show 
broaden the Coast’s economy and we ho 


will not withdraw labour and enterprise fro 
the production of cocoa. It is some com 
that the Gold Coast Prime Minister ay 
Government freely confess that their funy 
developments. depend on the continued gy 
cess of their cocoa crop. Our industry rele 
on British West Africa cocoa more than 
supplies from any other source. At the say 
tine we are continuing our world-wide sury 
of actual and potential cocoa-grow ng coup 
iries, and our small pilot plantation in Maly 
is progressing. 


Before the war, cocoa, at its then prig 
was not a very attractive crop compared wit 
other tropical products. The position is m 
reversed. For instance, under a recent agre 
ment the New Guinea planter gets a retun 
of about £20 per acre per annum if he gro 
copra. Cocoa, at 300s. per cwt, should pm 
duce a return of about £100 per acre. This 
is too big a discrepancy to last for ever, ani 
sooner or later it must have its effect both a 
the price and supply of cocoa. 


MILK 


Milk is our third most important i 
gredient and we are still restricted in thi 
country to about one-fifth of our preva 
supply. We, therefore, read with inters 
the remarks of Mr Peacock at the recemi 
annual meeting of the Milk Marketi 
Board. 


He emphasised the desirability of mor 
milk for marufacturing purposes, especial 
for cheese. We agree the desirability @ 
cheese, but we are anxious and willing om 
selves to’ process more milk for choco 
and to pay a higher price for it than ® 
cheesemaker. Unfortunately, we are m™ 
by Government restriction though it is m 
easy to see why this should be. To allow 
more freedom in the utilisation of manulx 
turing milk would stimulate the extra pt 
duction that is desirable and would relie# 
the Exchequer of expense. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Overseas, we have made satisfactory 
gress in South Africa, New Zealand 
Southern Ireland; but in Australia 
Canada, though cash returns were 
tained, the tonnage outputs were down. 
the last-named country we have been hit 9 
a reintroduced sales tax that caused 5-cetl 
bars to be raised to 7 cents, with unfortunam 
results on sales. 


At all our overseas factories there hit 
been building and plant developments, 
satisfactory progress is being made in erect 
ing the new factory mentioned in last yeat! 
report, at Moreton, near Wallascy, m ™ 
Wirral Peninsula. 


I have already stated the further rise 0% 
took place last year in the sales of this com 
pany. The increases in those 0! 1S 90° 
sidiaries and of other subsidiaries of S 
holding company, the British ©0c0 
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late Company, have taised the con- 
oeaed turnover of the latter at home and 
overseas to £50,400,000. 
FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 


od of the year we made certain 


ete the financial structure of the 
British Cocoa and Chocolate Company so 
that the share capital has been brought more 
neatly into line with the assets. The general 
reserves of Cadbury Brothers, Limited, at 
the end of the year amounted to a little over 
{13 million. We have paid a special divi- 
dend from this fund of £6,237,000 to our 
parent company } the latter in turn has 
capitalised rhis sum and has issued three 
bonus ordinary shares for every four and 


two six per cent, preference shares for every 


fve ordinary shares héld. It is not our 
intention that our shafeholders will receive 
qubstantially more im dividends from_ the 
bysiness than before ; in fact, it is unlikely 


there will be more than a fractional change, 
and of course it must always be remembered 
dividends on ordinary shares must depend 
exch year on there being enough left over 
to pay them after the business has met all its 
commitments. 

Reserves are, as you know, past profits 
that have paid income tax and profits tax, 
but have not been distributed to shareholders. 
Instead they have been retained in the busi- 
ness to meet possible contingencies. By this 
Rconversion operation a portion of them now 
becomes part of our paid-up capital and a 
permanent addition to the strength of our 
financial structure. The reserves that remain 
unconverted are in our view adequate for 
any calls that are likely to be made upon 
them. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
GENERAL TRUST 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Industrial and General Trust, Limited, 
was held on June 19th in London. 


Mr L. A. Stride, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: Our gross income 
from investments ig at £978,357, again a 
record. This represents an improvement of 
£119,727, Unfortunately, our liability for 
income tax and profits tax +has increased by 
£96,035 to £417,524, im spite of which our 
net increase for the year is some £50,000.. 

Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 12 per cent, making 20 per cent for the 
year, and a bonus of 5 per cent, thereby 
ae the total distribution to 25 per 
cent, 

The valuation of our investments at the 
date of the balance sheet was £14,609,376, 
which gives an appreciation over book cost 
of 63} per cent, as compared with 80 per 
cent at the same time last year: That the 
fall is no greater is attributable to wise 
investment policy which has resulted in a 
widely distributed and inherently strong 
portfolio. 
outing no ae than 12 a —_ 

evenue should remain buoyant ough 
expect to see some fall from its present 
Peak, Beyond this I cannot go. Our future 
s bound up with the success or failure of 
the industries and trade of this country. 
These will only succeed if the “alarm” 
Sounded by the Prime Minister last week 
. his speech to the Press Association is 
eeded by all sections of the community. 


. The results we have set before toda 
petty, We consider, the policy which ws 
ve been pursuing, and which has placed 


Mancial position. 
The report was adopted. 





- Trust now in such an exceptionally strong 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


YEAR OF OUTSTANDING PROGRESS 


VITAL IMPORTANCE OF CAPITAL PROGRAMME 


MR J. ROGERS ON CURRENT TRADING CONDITIONS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, was 
held on June 19th at Wigmore Hall, 36, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


Mr J. Rogers, OBE, LLD, the chairman, 
presided and in the course of his speech 
said : — 

As the report shows, the company has 
again broken records, both in turnover and 
in profits. It is true that some part of the 
increase in turnover is due to rising prices, 
but the physical volume of turnover has also 
increased to record levels. 


The appropriations to the stock replace- 
ment reserve of £7 million and £5 million 
to the obsolescence and replacement of assets 
reserve have been made in order to guard the 
physical volume of the company’s assets from 
the ravages of inflation, and the board con- 
sider that only after such transfers have been 
made is there a balance of profit available 
for distribution and the further building up 
of the company’s reserves. As the accounts 
show, it is possible to make these provisions 
for the year 1951, to pay a final dividend 
of 10 per cent on the ordinary stock, making 
13 per cent for the year, and still to leave 
a small increase in the balance on the profit 
and loss appropriation account. 


It is the considered opinion of the direc- 
tors that, after full provision has been made 
for the proper maintenance of the productive 
assets of the company, stockholders should 
be given, by way of increased dividends, 
some part of the increased profits due to the 
progressive expansion of the company. The 
total ordinary dividend for 1951, 13 per 
cent, before taxation, is still smaller in pur- 
chasing power than the dividend of 8 per 
cent paid for a number of years before and 
during the war. Wage earners and salary 
earners get increases which help to compen- 
sate them for the increased cost of living, 
and it is not unreasonable to consider stock- 
holders in the same way. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 


As you will have seen from the report, 
the company’s record for 1951 is one of out- 
standing progress. That progress continues, 
and the directors have before them no 
shortage of important and profitable schemes 
of expansion and development in which the 
company’s resources can be employed. Many 
of these schemes arise from years of patient 
and weil directed research. The programme 
of capital extensions for the next two or 
three years, however, will have to be held 
back, in part, at any rate, because of the 
shortage of essential equipment and building 
resources for which, quite properly, priority 
is being given to rearmament. 


Exports are as important, or almost as 
important, as rearmament. The company’s 
direct exports are now running at well over 
a million pounds a week. In addition to the 

y’s direct exports, it has to be 


remembered that a substantial proportion of - 


our products goes to other industries which 
are producing for export. For this reason 
it is in the interests of the country, as well 
as of the company, that our capital pro- 
gramme should be pressed forward with no 
more, delay than is absolutely necessary 
during the present crisis conditions. Another 


reason for pressing on with this programme 


is that we must keep ahead of foreign com- 
petition. 


_ I have said that we have no shortage of 
important and profitable proposals for capital 
expenditure. Indeed, the board have been 
aware for some time of the need to be 
selective and to concentrate upon those pro- 
jects for which the company is particularly 
well placed, having regard to its accumulated 
experience and its large and specialised pe- 
search and development organisation. The 
company’s forward capital programme is, 
therefore, under constant review. 


FUTURE TRADING PROSPECTS 


So far as our future trading prospects are 
concerned, I should be unwise. if I attempted 
any prophecy today. 1952 has brought new 
problems to some industries which a year 
or two ago were having difficulty in finding 
enough materials and labour to cope with 
an excessive demand, but which today are 
unable to find adequate markets cither at 
home or overseas for their output. The 
setback in the textile industries, for example, 
is not a problem peculiar to this country, 
but is world wide, and this setback inevitably 
affeets the demand for dyestuffs. For other 
industries there has been similar change from 
anxiety about raw materials to anxiety about 
markets. Nevertheless it is difficult to inter- 
pret these signs as foreshadowing a general 
depression. So far in 1952 we have not been 
seriously affected by these conditions and 
our turnover has been satisfactory, notwith- 
standing the resurgence of German and 
Japanese competition. The directors remain, 
however, keenly alive to the need to watch 
changes in trading conditions, both at home 
and overseas, and to adapt ourselves quickly 
to these conditions. 


EPL—A HARMFUL TAX 


I am confident that we can meet this com- 
petition and that we shall continue to expand 
our business in spite of the obstacles to 
expansion placed in our way, and in the way 
of other progressive companies, in the form 
of penal taxation, which seems almost to 
have been designed to encourage stagnation 
and to prevent progress. I refer, in particu- 
lar, to the new Excess Profits Levy. The 
chairmen of almost all important companies 
who have had the opportunity of making 
public statements since the announcement of 
this levy have condemned it as a most unwise 
piece of legislation which cannot fail to do 
great harm to Britain’s trade and industry, 
and I am in complete agreement with this 
condemnation. Whatever the yield of this 
tax and whatever its purpose in terms of party 
politics, this tax, even in its modified form, 
will do much more harm than good to the 
country, and it is bound to hit hardest those 
progressive companies whose activities are 
most likely to assist the country to get out 
of its present economic troubles, particularly 
those engaged in the export trade. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
The proposed alteration to the articles of 


association was approved and the proposal 
to increase. the company’s capital from 
£95 million to £120 million by the creation 
of £25 million unclassified shares of £1 each 


was sanctioned. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATES COMPANY LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


SIR DENYS LOWSON ON THE OUTLOOK . 


The annual general meeting of The 
Australian Estates Company Limited will be 
held on July 9th in London. 

In the course of his review, which has been 
circulated to shareholders, the chairman, Sir 
Denys Lowson, said: 

Your directors have pleasure in presenting 
another satisfactory year’s trading with a 
gross profit, almost unchanged from the year 
before, of £1,338,937; compared with a gross 
profit of £1,405,238 for the preceding 12 
months. 


After deducting depreciation, other charges 
and Australian and British tax (which to- 
gether take no less than £720,064), we are 
left with an eventual net profit of £274,756. 


The board have therefore recommended a 
dividend of 10 per cent, together with a 
special bonus of 5 per cent, out of the profits 
distributed by the joint organisation for the 
disposal of wartime wool stocks. 


After providing for this distribution, and 
the appropriations set out in the profit and 
loss account, including the transfer of 
£50,000 to general reserve, the amount to be 
carried forward to 1952 is £149,625. 


Since the close of our last accounts, we 
mourn the passing of Mr R. C, Whitcroft, 
who had been a director of this company for 
no less than 17 years. In his place we 
warmly welcome Mr A. G. Allen; and we 
feel certain that his wise guidance, sound 
counsel, and wide business experience, will 
be of great benefit to the company. 

The year 1950 was one of exceptionally 
high wool: prices, and again in 1951 the 
return from our sheep and most of our cattle 
properties was very satisfactory ; while the 
agency department results were also un- 
usually good. Due to the unfavourable 
weather and dry season, supplies of cane to 
our sugar mills were greatly reduced, as also 
the sugar content of the cane, and the returns 
from the mills were, therefore, disappointing. 


Since the close of the year, in March, 
1952, a second interim distribution has been 
made to Australian wool growers from profits 
arising from the wartime purchase of Austra- 
lian wool clips by the Government of the 
United Kingdom, and the operations of UK- 
Dominion Disposals Limited. This was at 
the rate of 64 per cent and amounted to 
£25 million; the compaay’s share being 
£84,000. It will be recalled that a similar 
amount was distributed in 1949; and there 
will be some further distributions in due 
course on dates to be fixed by the Common- 
wealth Government. 


Expenses continued to rise during the year, 
mainly due to the periodical adjustment of 
wages based on the cost of living in Australia, 
which rose each quarter; and all costs are 
now two or three times higher than they 
were a few years ago. 

These increases also make the cost of re- 
placement of buildings, plant and machinery 
extremely expensive, and in most cases the 
depreciation allowed for tax is a long way 
below the amount needed for future replace- 
ment. It is therefore essential to provide 
substantial reserves to safeguard replace- 
ments, and the high rate of taxation makes 
it difficult even then to make adequate pro- 
vision. 

The company has aimed at maintaining 
first-class improvements on all its pastoral 
properties, and installing the most modern 
machinery and equipment in its mills, and 
so playing its part in the development of 

Australian primary industries. During recent 


years large sums have been spent to this 
end, and the company takes some pride in 
feeling that its policy has been justified by 
improved efficiency throughout, and by the 
appreciation of its staff and employees. It 
is also evidence of the confidence held by 
the company in the future of Australia, 
despite occasional setbacks from droughts and 
low prices. 


PASTORAL 


After the unusually severe wet season in 
Queensland and New South Wales, men- 
tioned in my last report, the rainfall for the 
year 195] fell to an extremely low level in 
Queensland, which affected the wool clips 
and lambings ; but it was a healthier stock 
year, and the mortality losses were light as 
compared with the heavy losses from blow-fly 
in 1950. 

The very wet season in 1950 resulted in 
a particularly heavy growth of grass, and 
other edible matter, which naturally during 
the drought of 1951 dried up and became 
very inflammable; with the result that in 
many parts of the country there were some 
of the worst bush fires on record. Our 
properties, in the main, escaped from the 
fires through the energetic measures taken 
by the various station staffs; though we 
suffered a certain amount of damage to 
fencing, and loss of stragglers among the 
animals. 


The wool clip from all the company’s 
Australian stations was 8,201 bales, as com- 
pared with 9,083 the previous year, the re- 
duction being due to a lighter cut per head 
all round. The average price realised for 
the clip was about 25 per cent lower than 
1950, which, as already mentioned, was a 
year of exceptionally high values. 

Ordinary station expenditure on all 
properties again rove more than 40 per cent 
above the 1950 figure, and was over 68 per 
cent above that for 1949. 


RESEARCH 


Apart from the useful work continued by 
our Research Departments at Kalamia and 
Pleystowe Sugar Mills, agricultural experi- 
ments were continued at our North-Western 
and South-Western properties. These, how- 
ever, have not met with great success due 
to the variable seasons. Much valuable 
advice Yas been given fiom time to time by 
the Queensland Departmeon: of Agriculture ; 
but it *a@ppears now that we can hope for 
comparatively little assistance from agricul- 
ture in those districts, and that it would not 
be safe to rely on this special cultivation for 
providing a permanent source of feed for 
our animals except possibly for a few of our 
special pedigree ‘stock, 


SUGAR 


Rainfall on nearly all sugar districts of 
Queensland was well below the average ; 
and, as a consequence, the lower cane_crop 
yielded only about 705,000 tons of sug%r, as 
compared with 879,648 tons the previous 
year, a reduction of over 170,000 tons. 


The consumption of sugar in Australia is 
increasing ; and, while last year approxi- 
mately 56 per cent of the production was 
used in Australia, it is expected that in 1951 
this may be increased to nearly 70 per cent ; 
due, of course, partly to the reduced produc- 
tion but also to the increased population and 
increased use of sugar in Australia. 


Our Kalamia Mill crushed 198,464 tons of 
cane, as compared with 253,828 tons in 1950, 
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pared with 265,127 tons the previous a 


a reduction of about 28 per cent ; that district 

had an exceptionally bad season due to the a 

drought following on the excessive rainfall t 
of the previous year, which had already 
killed much of the young cane. ; 

AGENCY § 

The wool and produce, stock and stati fi’ 


and general agency branch of our busines 
had a satisfactory year, and the Victoriap 
business particularly showed a good return 
from the company’s organisation and sub. 
sidiaries, 

During the year the company acquired the 
business of the original John McNamara § 
Company at Shepparton and Tatura, in Vic. 
toria, which will, in future, together with th: 
company’s Numurkah sub-branch, com 
under our existing subsidiary company, Johy 
McNamara & Company Pty. Limited. 


IMPROVEMENTS 


During the last few years your directors 
have had in hand a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of improvements and _ betterments 
to all your properties, so as to bring them 
up to the best possible standards and tw 
ensure efficient working, together with a well 
satisfied staff and organisation. As regards 
the Pastoral properties, the original pro. 
gramme should be substantially completed 
during the course of the current year ; but 
we are still faced with a considerable outlay 
at our sugar mills which, with the big rise in 
prices since the programme was initiaicd = 
1949 and the subsequent delays in the 
delivery of machinery, will mean that ¥° 
shall have io spead considerably more than 
originally anticipated, 


WOOL 


At the end of August, just prior to the 
opening of the Australian  wool-selling 
season, 1951-52, two important decisions 
affecting the wool auction system were made 
in Australia—the first, that the wool crower § 
had rejected by a majority of four to one « 
reserve price plan, and the second that Aus- 
tralia would not be a party to any wood 
allocation scheme. This scheme was outlined 
in my last report. All uncertainties regarding 
any change in the established method of dis- 
posing of the Australian clip—except under 
actual war conditions—were thus removed. 


A comparison of clean costs on the show 
floor for average 64s from figures supplied 
by The Australian Woo! Realisation Com- 
mission shows the drastic fall in wool prices 
during the last year: — 


MGS SE ee accchceens 377d. 
PN WOE eo co ccsccks ces 150d. 
POUNEY, FOE cacccccievs css 130d. 
ees och os oo 555 cs 120d. 


Falling prices have been disturbing, but 
there has been good competition, although 
not so animated or widespread as in the 
previous season. 


Great Britain, while buying - in smaller 
volume than in 1950-51, was again the rae 

urchaser, followed by France, the Use 
Crates of America, Japan and Italy. Reduce 
quantities were obtained by Belgium, Gc! 
many (Western Zone) and Poland. 
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stralian Wool clip in 1950-51 
The i 10 35203313 bales, and it is esti- 
vated will number 3,440,000 bales in 1951- 
The decline is mainly due to a lighter 
“nting clip in New South Wales and dry 
seasonal conditions Im Queensland. 


During the 11 months ending May 31, 
1952, 3,181,835 bales had been sold, which 
vad {287;5325743, at an average price of 
3d ner Ib, For the same period last 
is. 3,353,102 bales realised £616,238,187, 
he average per Ib being 148.63d. 

4 fall in cash receipts of over £300 million 
, 1] months was bound to be seriously felt 
by the Australian wool industry, and it has 


iso had repercussions on the whole Aus- 


t 


tralian economy. 
OUTLOOK 


Our latest advice from Australia is that the 
srospects for 1952 in the sheep dis- 


seasonal f 


tricts of Queensland and New South Wales 
(which were dry for the first portion of the 
year) are now reasonably good and should 
hold for the greater part of 1952. 


In the cattle districts of far North-West 
Queensland the drought which commenced 
in 1951 still continues ; as the wet season, 
which invariably comes in January-March, 
failed, and except for a few thunderstorms 
there has been little relief, 


The losses in breeding cattle will unfor- 
tunately be felt for some years to come and, 
from past records, it-is one of the worst 
periods that the North Queensland cattle- 
industry has ever experienced. 


Similar conditions exist in the Northern 
Territory of Australia, where the owners are 
in ¢ven a worse plight than ourselves, in that 
the roads are closed and there are no railways 
to enable them to get cattle out. 2 
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The prospects in the sugar industry are 
slightly better than they were last year, 


although, unfortunately, crushings are ex- 
pected still to be below average, as the 


drought has adversely affected the growth of 
the cane. 


STAFF 


We should again like to place on record our 
warm thanks and regard for the magnificent 
work carried out by our Australian director 
and general manager, Mr G. S. Colman, and 
all those under him, both at head office and 
in control of our various branches and depart 
ments. Without their unremitting attention 
and zeal, under Mr Colman’s leadership, it 
would not be possible to lay before the share- 
holders the results which we do today ; and 
we must again express our great gratitude to 
them all. 





J. & P. COATS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS—INCREASED PROFITS 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of J. & P. Coats, Limited, was held in 
Glasgow on June 19th. 

Mr Robert Laidlaw, chairman of the com- 
pany, who presided, said in the course of 
his speech:— 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


First of all let me say a few words on the 
year’s profit. If, for the purpose of com- 
parison, we eliminate the exceptional ex- 
change gain of £2,800,000 in 1950, we find 
that the 1951 profit is higher by just over 
{2 million. This is an exceptional result, 
but our view of it has to be tempered by the 
fact that fully half of it resulted from sales 


p nade from stocks, the cost of which was 


appreciably below the level at which they 
had te be ropluced. We are bound to modify 
our view still further by reference 10 'the 
penal vurden of taxation with which these 
earnings are charged. The total charge in 
the year’s accounts for United Kingdom taxa- 
ton was £5,180,000. In addition, before our 
overseas profits reached us they had already 
suffered £3,291,000 of foreign taxation. 


You will notice that the rarent company 
reveived a greater proportion of- the group 
carniaigs than in 1950. ‘This 1s a situation 
largely out of our control. since it depends, 
so far as much of our overseas earnings are 


% concerned, on the existence of remittance 


facilities. From this point of view it may be 
taken that 1951 was a fortunate year. 


REPLACEMENT VALUE OF ASSETS 


A year ago I said that we hoped at this 
meeting to give an idea as to the current 
replacement value of the fixed assets of our 
various companies. These stand in the 
balance sheet at an original cost of £26 
_— Today the same assets could not 
WV teplaced below a cost of £113 million. 
While this figure will fluctuate with chang- 
ing prices, the difference between original 
and replacement cost is itself a solid reason 


for the conservation of earnings. 


aM, increase in the stock valuation from 
e million to £53 million between Decem- 
t, 1950, and December, 1951, was due, 
> Y, to a marked increase in raw cotton 
pe during the year, to which I will make 


ference later, and, se i 
is Walton » Secondly, to an increase 


en from capital excessively tied up in 
, there is the ever present danger of an 


HEAVY BURDEN OF TAXATION 
MR ROBERT LAIDLAW’S REVIEW 


inventory write-down consequent on falling 
values of raw cotton—a possibility all the 
more marked by the trend of recent cotton 
prices.» Under these circumstances your 
directors saw no alternative but to reduce 
production in the mills both in this country 
and abroad. The curtailment of our produc- 
tion has varied between mills, but practically 
all mills everywhere have been affected. The 
decision to curtail output was taken with the 
greatest reluctance, as your directors are well 
aware of the hardship this is bound to cause. 
The world situation and the high level of 
our stocks made the decision inescapable. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


Taking into consideration what I have 
said, and as events have turned out, I feel 
that the dividend policy your board has 
followed over the past few years has been 
justified to the full. There is nothing in 
prospect at the present time which would 
cause them to propose an increase. They 
decided, therefore, to recommend to you that 
£3,500,000 should be added to the general 
reserve and that the ordinary dividend should 
be maintained at 12} per cent. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


For twelve years, trading in textiles has 
been on a sellers’ market. Now that this is 
no longer true, our ‘customers, whether they 
be manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers or 
consumers, find that they can work with 
much smaller current stocks than they had 
previously supposed. The reducing of their 
high stocks accounts to a great extent for the 
severity of the present falling off in the 
demand for our products. 


The volume of Government orders in the 
home market has increased, but so far forms 
an insignificant proportion of your company’s 
sales in this market. 

In a time of declining trade, competition for 
the volume that still remains inevitably 
becomes more severe. Our experience is no 
exception to this rule. We have to match 
the efforts of our large international com- 
petitors and also local compeyiors growing 
up in individual markets who become ever 
more numerous, 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The present international fashion of cutting 
imports when foreign trade gets out of 


balance is bound to do more harm than good 
when it is applied between countries which 
are normally complementary in terms of 
trade. In the long run, this country, of all 
others, can least afford any reduction in the 
volume of international trade. The present 
trend appears to be that all countries desire 
to export the maximum amount of goods and 
to import the minimum. The international 
effect of this is, of course, to reduce trade to 
its minimum. If the aim of each nation is 
to attain self-sufficiency, interfiational trade 
will tend to the level of the 18th century, 
when it virtually consisted of luxury articles 
and a few raw materials. 


SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


You may have seen, some months ago, 
references in the Press to the influence syn- 
thetic fibres might have on your company. I 
therefore propose to say a few words on this 
subject. So far the thread uses in which 
synthetic fibres are superior to cotton are 
marginal, but, of course, synthetics are still 
in their infancy, It seems probable that all 
synthetic fibres will not be equally satisfac- 
tory for all thread purposes ; the use of each 
synthetic may be limited. Your company, 
therefore, is keeping abreast of all synthetic 
developments at home and abroad, and nas 
already produced a range of synthetic 
threads. It intends to lead in their develop- 
ment as it has led in the development of 
cotton threads. We hope to give our 
customers, and particularly our industrial 
customers, not only supplies of the synthetic 
thread they require, but advice as to what is 
best suited to their needs. Owing to the 
variety of synthetics now being developed in 
various markets, and the complexity of the 
subject, our task is not easy, but we are 
fully alive to its importance. 


COTTON 


With regard to our supplies of raw cotton, 
during 1951 the world price of the longer 
staples of Egyptian cotton fell from the high 
prices ruling in the early part of the year, 
until the late summer, but, owing to the 
poor quality of the new crop, prices took a 
severe upward swing in the autumn and 
reached an all-time peak about the end of the 
year when the best quality of Karnak cotton 
was quoted at 140d. per pound, Since then 
there has been a considerable decline in the 
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Alexandria market and the same cotton is to- 
day quoted at about 94d. The 1951 crop in 
Egypt was lacking in the high grades of 
cotton we require for our specialised purposes 
and, although we received every assistance 
from the Raw Cotton Commission, we were 
forced to make changes in our cotton quali- 
ties. Luckily, the 1951 Sudan crop was not 
only exceptionally good in quantity, but, also 
in quality, and to a large extent we were able 
to make up the deficiency in Karnak from 
this source, 


I have referred several times in the past 
to the fact that we believe the Government 
method of buying cotton in bulk, more par- 
ticularly when purchasing the highest 
grades, to be inherently unsound, despite the 
best efforts of the Raw Cotton Commission. 
The report of the Hopkins Committee on 
the import of raw cotton into this country 
has been recently issued and its recommenda- 
tions have been accepted in principle by Her 
Majesty’s Government. This report proposes 
that spinners who elect to purchase for them- 
selves may do so under certain specified 
conditions. I consider this a step in the right 
direction and we propose to take advantage 
of it. 


OVERSEAS MILLS 


I mentioned last year that we had decided 
to erect a mill in Southern India, and, despite 
delays which have taken place in regard to 
the necessary constructional materials, the 
first part is approaching completion. We 
hope to commence small scale production in 
the late autumn of this year. 


We have taken an interest in a small 
manufacturing unit in Turkey, which we 
hope will also be in production before the 
ehd of this year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


KILLINGHALL TIN 


WORKING IN GOOD GROUND— 
EXCESSIVE TAXATION 


The twenty-second annual meeting of 
Killinghall Tin, Limited, was held on June 
19th at the registered office, Asia House, 
32, Lime Street, E.C. 


Mr Jack Addinsell, the chairman, in his 
statement, issued with the report and 
accounts, alluded to the fortitude in difficult 
and dangerous circumstances of the general 
managers, Messrs Osborne and Chappel, and 
the mine staff, and said: — 


Although the 4654 tons of tin ore recovered 
during the year is less by 58 tons than in 
the previous year, the higher price for our 
product resulted in a satisfactory profit of 
£141,894. From this must be deducted 
taxation in Malaya and this country, £94,300. 
The Malayan Government received £55,855 
in royalty and tin duty, making a total con- 
tribution to the revenues of the United King- 
dem and Malaya of £150,155. A figure of 
such magnitude is surely excessive. 


An additional 15 per cent of the War 
Damage Assessment has been received and 
offset against the Government advance, 
reducing the amount of the advance out- 
standing to £13,602, which further payments 
should more than cover. 


The forecast that during the current year 
the dredge would continue to work ground 
of good value is being borne out, but high 
taxation and the overall political position in 
Malaya are causes for concern. 


An interim dividend of 15 per cent has 
been paid and £20,000 transferred to general 
reserve. Your directors recommend a final 
dividend of 15 per cent, leaving £14,598 to 
carry forward. 





SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


A CREDITABLE ACHIEVEMENT 
INTERNATIONAL SERVICE MAINTAINED THROUGHOUT CRisis 


The annual general meeting of the Suez 
Canal Company was held on June 10th in 
Paris, ~ 

M. Francois Charles-Roux, the president, 
in the course of his speech, said : — 


Although the report of your board of direc- 


tors deals only with the results of the year 
1951, it does give a hint that those of the 
first few months of 1952 show a marked 
increase. This is all the more interesting 
since receipts have increased in spite of the 
reduction in transit dues, For this reason, 
we have decided to keep this reduction in 
force although we are not yet half way 
through 1952. 


It seems to us, therefore, that the 
report presented to you is not devoid 
of factors which inspire confidence. It 
remains for me to pick out one, 
which is by no means the least, and 
that is the way in which your company has 
faced up to a political situation to which it 
was in no way a party, but of which both 
the canal and the company suffered the 
repercussions. It ensured the transit of a 
record number of ships through the canal 
during this period of crisis and succeeded in 
avoiding interruptions in traffic except on 
very rare occasions and then only for a few 
hours. The obvious devotion of your com- 
pany to the duties devolving upon it, its 
single-minded concern to fulfil them in the 
best possible way and to remain equal to them 
whatever the circumstances, and the added 
activity it displayed to serve users of the 
canal, forced the esteem of the opponents in 
a conflict to which the company was not a 
party, and permitted ‘it to remain on the best 
terms with both of them. 


I mentioned to you, in my address last year, 
that your company was striving to be the most 
useful screen between Egypt and the general 
interests centred on the Suez Canal. This is 
what it was during this troubled period of the 
winter 1951-52, during which it kept the 
canal working, though 37 per cent of its traffic 


sails under the British flag, while the events: 


I have briefly described to you were taking 
place on its banks. The company thus did 
what would have been difficult for the 
Egyptian Government to do of its own accord 
and — would have been damaging to it 
not to do. 


Neither did your company fail in its 
humanitarian duty. Your administrative 
department, your surgeons and doctors, the 
nuns from your hospital and the branch of 
the French Red Cross at Ismailia, came to 
the assistance of personal or collective mis- 
fortunes which could not but follow from 
affrays and incidents. 


So it seems to me that your company has 
written a page of its history which in no way 
detracts from the consideration it needs to 
discharge the great international. service it 
provides. 


TWO INTERESTS 


One last remark is worth making. Circum- 
stances have laid particular emphasis on two 
interests. One is the international interest 
in the canal, that is to say the desirability of 
uninterrupted, and regular traffic for all 
nations using this waterway. The other is 
the interest of Egypt and of the Egyptian 
Government not to incur the responsibility 
of interrupting traffic. two interests 
tally with one another and with that of your 
company. They combine to make it desirable 


a 


> 
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as much for the many users of the canal 4 
for the conceding power and the concessig 
company itself that traffic be guarded against 
all possibilities of stoppage, interruption te 
impediment. It is so rare nowadays to find 
common agreement between various interes 
on an important. subject that I should blame 
myself if I did not mention this instance 
you. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The following are extracts from the dire. 
tors’ report: 


‘Phe financial year 1951 recorded a paus, 
as it were, in the upward trend, which hag 
been continuous since the end of the wa, 
in your company’s receipts, secing that, ig 
1951 these were within 1.4 per cent of the 
previous year’s figure. It is remarkable tha 
the falling off was so small considering the 
events which affected the operation of th 
canal during the past year. 


Two factors could have reduced th 
volume of traffic; the opening of the Trans. 
Arabian pipeline and the cessation of pro 
duction at the Persian oil wells and the clos. 
ing of the Abadan refinery. The effect of 
these two factors was compensated by the 
soaring production of crude oil in the Persian 
Gulf countries other than Iran, and bya 
new feature consisting in the export from 
a of large “quantities of refined 
petroleum products to ports east of Suez. 


The fact that the net tonnage of transiting 
vessels, at 80,356,000 tons, and the number 
of transits, at 11,694, show only a alight r- 
duction, not more than 1.8 per cent com 
pared with the previous year, is attributable 
to these two favourable factors. 


Cargo carried through the canal reached 
the record figure of 76,753,000 tons weight, 
an increase of 4,144,000 tons, i.c. 5.7 per 
cent. The increase in the tonnage of goods 
was due entirely to south-bound trafic, 
which totalled: 17,420,000 tons showing over 
1950 a remarkable increase of 43.5 per cent, 
attained. chiefly in the second half of the 
year, 








































Goods carried by nogsth-bound vessels, a 
59,333,000 tons, showed a reduction of 
1,135,000 tons, 1.9 per cent, entirely attribe- 
table to petroleum products. 


The prospects with regard to traffic during 
the current year appear encouraging both fot 
petroleum products and for other commod 
ties and except for unforeseeable circum 
stances it may be heped that on the whole, 
traffic in 1952 will reach a level at least com 
parable with that of the preceding year. 


— for 1951 amounted 
Frs. 7,633,623,806, a reduction of 
Frs. 386,662,424, whereas expenses, which 
totalled Frs. 12,821,158,910 were higher by 
Frs. 2,115,663,980. There remains available 
a profit of Frs, 13,659,852,813. To the avail 
able balance of Frs. 13,659,852,813 is to be 
added the balance brought forward from the 
previous year, Frs. 62,240,904, making a tot 
of Frs. 13,722,093,717. . The proposed - 
cations will bring the total reserves to a leve 
more in line with the magnitude of the com: 
pany’s operations. 

The «total gross dividend will thus & 
Frs, 9,000 to which will be added, for capital 


shares, the ane interest for 1951 
amounting to Frs. 1,429. 


The full report, in French, will be sent 00 
plication to the Suez Canal Company, % 
Thsborepise. London, E.C.2. 


VENNER, LIMITED 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL RESULTS 
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ty-fir 1 meeting of 
inal e forty-first annual genera 
onary ied Lim ted, was held on June 24th, a: 
againg MEENew Malden, Surrey, Mr Arthur A. — 
> A . . i = 
ion of MEECBE, MIM« hE, MICE, MIEE (the chair 
to fing Himman), presiding. ae 
iterests The following is an extract from his cir- 
blame ylated staiement:— 


‘nce 10 RE sis gratifying to be able to report that the 


rogress shown in the last report has been 
ontinued during the past year and is re- 
fected in the improved financial results. The 
ytput reached a figure which is a record in 
he company’s history. 

The figures in the balance-sheet show 
modifications commensurate with the change 
n the volume of trading. Stock and work- 
n-progress has risen from £261,663 to 


direc. 


pause, 
ch had 
Wat, 
hat, in 


of the MMEE(314.275; debtors are slightly down at 
le that NE 100,897 compared with £119,183 ; the trade 
ng the reditors have risen from £50,662 to £72,427. 


he bank overdraft is slightly down at 
3130 compared with £4,477. The current 
Bssets have risen to £425,818 and exceed the 


of the 


a: nt Liabilities of £136,470 by £289,348, 
a ¢i reduction of £13,681, due mainly to 
One rrovision for taxation which it will be ob- 
€ Ct Bibserved has risen from £15,190 to £43,903, 
a d and the considerable expenditure during the 
a at on additions to plant and other fixed 
iyi. . ; ; 
t from In the current accounts there is no provi- 
refined ion for excess profits levy, but indications 


bre that it will be mecessary im the accounts 
for next year. It is unfortunately the case 


Nsiting hat the base years for the excess profits levy 
lumber Here years in which the company was 
ght te Histruggling to overcome its post-war difficul- 
t com: Hities, and this levy will have an adverse effect 


butable mn the progress of your company. 


These post-war difficulties were largely 


‘eached MMbrought about by govermmental restrictive 


weight, egislation and nationalisation schemes. They 
1.7 per onstituted operating conditions quite out- 
' goods Hside the control of the company and com- 
traffic, pletely unrelated to its commercial efficiency 
ig over Mor otherwise. They were” nevertheless a 
t cent, Mmserious brake on the rate of #ecovery. . ft is 


of the @i#peculiarly inappropriate that the: position as 


fe go to press is that the necessarily meagre 


sels, results of these years, or any two of: them, 
‘on of MEECould now be taken as the standard above 
setriia hich additional profits are regarded as an 


excess and on which pumitive taxation is 
evied. It is one more ilhustratiomof the far- 
reaching effects of govérnmental interference 
in business, and the great difficulty of avoid- 
png unfairness as between different com- 
panies. It ic to be hoped that the manifest 
nfaimess of the levy im cases such as this 
ill be recognised and rectified. 


during 
oth for 
nmodi- 
ircum- 
whole, 
st com 


ar, 

: , FACTORY EXTENSIONS 

which The company is, as foreshadowed in the 
her by fam2st report, engaged upon rearmament work 
vailable "2d this, coupled with the increased volume 
e avail general business, has rendered it necessary 
; to be BR Proceed with the factory extensions which 
om the ma then indicated as a possibility. This 
a total actory space should come into production 
d allo- #M# Wards the end of the current ygar and will 
a level 4 valuable addition to the manufacturing 
e com: Mae ’*S0urces. 

, ae Operations of Venner Accumulators, 
wus be Tenge our wholly owned subsidiary, con- 
capital #BMUe to show great promise. elopment 

1951 rns has continued without interruption 
chou the year and considerable pro- 

sent of ments. "The . = of 
a, attery has now been ed 


* standard on certain defence requirements ; 


RECORD OUTPUT 


one well-known British aircraft has captured 
a number of world’s records on a plane fitted 
with the battery, which has given complete 
satisfaction. During the year the company 
secured the right to export batteries to 
Canada and this field of application is pro- 
mising. Indications are that before long the 
volume of production will necessitate serious 
consideration being given to the problem of 
additional premises, 










































THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The profit for the year, after making all 
the necessary provisions including deprecia- 
tion and the writing off of the accumulator 
development costs, amounts to £66,694. To 
this must be added the balance of £14,077 
brought forward from last year’s accounts, 
making a total of £80,771. 


Income tax absorbs £11,184 and profits 
tax £22,185, making a total of £33,369. The 
net amount available—namely, £47,402, is 
proposed to be allocated as follows: dividend 
on Eight per Cent Cumulative Preference 
shares for the year ending September 30, 
1951, £1,290; to general reserve £15,000; 
to pay a dividend of 15 per cent on the 
ordinary stock, absorbing £17,010, leaving to 
be carried forward the sum of £14,102. 


The present government has rightly 
advised against excessive dividends and the 
previous government had proposed to limit 
them by law. We are proposing an increase 
in the dividend rate for the current year. 
It must not be lost sight of that development 
of new processes and new industries is done 
at the risk of the money subscribed by the 
shareholders of those enterprises. Moreover, 
work of this character must go on if the com- 
pany is to maintain its position in the in- 
dustry. Capital will not be~ attracted into 
this development work unless it is 
remunerated fairly over the years. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The future outlook is so largely conditioned 
by circumstances outside the company’s con- 
trol that any accurate forecast would be out 
of the question. There has, as is well known, 
for various reasons—among them the credit 
restrictions consequent on the increase in the 
Bank rate—been a general trade recession in 
the demand for consumer goods. Addition- 
ally, Australia which was one of the com- 
pany’s best markets is, for the time being, 
practically closed, due to the action of the 
Australian Government. Other overseas 
markets have been restricted. On the other 
hand, the company’s products are of such a 
nature that they must be among the first to 
recover, being in many cases essential to 
development schemes involving the use of 
electric power. Additionally, the new pro- 
ducts which the company has developed, have 
gone some way to balancing the foregoing 
reductions in demand. 


There is the final consideration which is, 
of course, of great importance—namely, that 
so far as rearmament is directly or indirectly 
responsible for these restrictions in demand, 
the company’s turnover will be, and is being, 
improved by the demand for defence 
supplies. 


There is no reason to anticipate that the 


current level of activity is likely to fall off at 
least during the present year, 1952: but the 
residual benefit to the company and to the 
stockholders is very largely contingent on the 
taxation that is eventually levied. 


The report was adopted. 
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JOHN BRIGHT AND 
BROTHERS 


INCREASED PROFIT 
DR E. P. ANDREAE ON THE OUTLOOK 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of John Bright and Brothers, Limited, was 
held on June 25th in London. 


Dr E. P. Andreae, chairman of the com- 
pany, in the course of his speech, said: — 


The report and accounts cover the twelve 
months’ period ended March 31st last. When 
addressing you at this time last year, I told 
you that | looked forward with some degree 
of optimism to a year of full production, in 
spite of the many difficulties we were bound 
to encounter. The accounts amply justify the 
forecast, in that they record a trading profit 
of £1,391,617, as compared with the previous 
year’s figure of £936,757. 


We are recommending a final dividend of 
ls. per share on the ordinary shares, which, 
with the interim dividend already paid, makes 
a total of Is. 3d. for the year. 


_ When a company has to record a drop 
in profit, shareholders, quite rightly, expect 
some explanation as to the causes. On the 
other hand, a marked rise in profits nowa- 
days, if not explained, is often misunderstood, 
and in some quarters may even be thought 
to carry with it the stigma of “ exploitation.” 

I would, therefore, like to take this 
opportunity of telling you why it is that your 
company has progressed apparently against 
the tide of general depression in the Lanca- 
shire cotton industry. The fact is that the 
“tide” has not been against us. I must 
emphasise that we cater for the industrial 
field. We are specialists in the production 
of all types of industrial fabrics and, as such, 
the factors governing the level of our activi- 
ties are totally different from those governing 
the general trade of the textile industry. 


PLANTS WELL OCCUPIED 


It may be said, therefore, that on the whole 
our various plants have been well occupied 
throughout the year, and that new installa- 
tions coming progressively into operation 
have increased efficiency, and contributed 
notably to the improved results shown, while 
at the same time enabling us to deal effec- 
tively with a volume of trade some 15 per 
cent greater than last year. 


During the past five years we have spent 
on plant and buildings nearly one million 
pounds out of earnings, and this fact, 
together with all the organisation that goes 
with it, provides whatever explanation may 
be needed to justify the continued growth of 
our company. 


For some. years past, the Raw Cotton Com- 
mission has been the sole authority for im- 
porting and distributing raw cotton to British 
users. Recently the recommendations of the 
Cotton Import Committee were adopted, 
with the result that spinnefs now have the 
option, at stated intervals, of “ contracting 
out” or buying on their own behalf, either 
their total requirements or their requirements 
of a stated group of growths. We feel that it 
is a step in the right direction. Although 
we have had consistently excellent service 
from the Raw Cotton Commission, we pro- 
pose to avail ourselves of this opportunity 
of “contracting out” and expect thereby to 
effect a considerable saving in the cost of our 
raw material. 


In these times of quick changes and a 
uncertainties, no forecast of the prospects 
of any industry can be made with any degree 
of confidence. 

In general, while I think it would be un- 
wise to expect for the current year such 
record figures as we achieved this year, I 
do look forward to another successful year. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


MR JOHN R. GOVETT ON PRICE 
FACTOR 


The third annual general meeting of the 
Consolidated Zinc Corporation, Limited, was 
held on June 25th, at 37, Dover Street, 
London, W.1, Mr J. R. Govett (the chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement :— 


The results for 1951 are very satisfactory, 
with prices for lead and zinc maintained at 
a high level throughout the year. The group 
profit, before taxation, amounted to 
£7,031,874, compared with £4,570,800 for 
1950, an increase of £2,461,074. Taxation 
absorbs £4,483,113, as against £3,011,419 for 
the previeus year. The net profit for the 
year available for distribution is £2,404,708, 
which shows an increase of £975,028. The 
directors consider that the results justify an 
increase in the final( distribution and they 
recommend a final dividend of 2s. per share, 
together with a bonus of ls. per share. These 
proposals give a total distribution for the 
year of 4s. per share, compared with 2s, 6d. 
per share for 1950. . The total sum retained 
in the groyp out of revenue and capital profits 
earned during the year amounts to 
£1,747,302. The year’s results reflect not 
only a high level of prices for our products, 
but a high degree of efficiency throughout 
our operations. 


In January, 1951, the United States 
Government imposed ceiling prices on both 
lead and zinc at the 17 and 174 cents level ; 
these prices being subsequently raised on 
October Ist last to 19 and 195 cents respec- 
tively. Following upon this policy of price 
control a heavy demand for both metals 
developed in the rest of the free world, where 
market quotations rose substantially above the 
United States ceiling prices. 


THE SCRAMBLE FOR SUPPLIES 


To deal with the scramble for supplies, 
which was prevalent also in a number of other 
important commodities, the International 
Materials Conference was held in Washington 
in the spring of 1951. The object of this 
conference and of the committees which were 
then formed has been to allocate amongst the 
free world the available tonnages of such 
strategic materials as were considered to be 
in short supply. Zinc, in view of its import- 
ance to the defence programme, was given 
a high place in the discussions, and with the 
agreement of the participating countries an 
international allocation scheme came into 
effect in the last quarter of 1951. Lead, 
although the assumed shortage was almost as 
great, is no longer regarded as having the 
same strategic importance as zinc, hence this 
metal was not,included in the scheme, 
although from time to time it was announced 
that a close watch was being kept on its 
position. 

It may be said with some confidence that 
if the more violent movements in commodity 
prices can be ironed out without interfering 
with the natural laws of substitution, pro- 
ducers will be able to enter into long-term 
capital and labour commitments without 
incurring the tremendous.-risks that have faced 
them jn the past. 


The high prices of the past two years have 
encouraged the search for fresh sources of 
production, and ‘though time must elapse 
before new supplies reach the market it is 
hoped that the normal growth in the world’s 
requirements on a peacetime basis will take 
care of this increase and reward the venture- 
some for their enterprise. 


The report was adopted. 


PENGKALEN, LIMITED 
MR STANLEY WICKETT’S REVIEW 


The forty-fourth oe erage ’ ex 
ing of Pengkalen, Limited, was heid, 
San 20th, at the Registered Office, Redruth. 
Mr Stanley Wickett (chairman) presided. 


Before proceeding with the ordinary busi- 
ness the chairman referred to the loss sus- 
tained by the company since the close of the 
financial year by the death on March 6, 
1952, of Mr J. W. Horton Bolitho, who had 
been a director from the inception of the 
company in 1907. His services had been 
greatly valued, and the meeting stood in 
silence as a mark of respect. 


The report and accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1951, having been 
circulated for the prescribed time, were 
taken as read, as was also the chairman’s 
statement, circulated with the accounts, 
which was as follows :— 


The statement of accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1951, submitted here- 
with shows a gross profit of £285,874. The 
sum of £63,116 has been transferred to 
general reserve, and out of this sum £50,000 
has been earmarked against the amount 
which the company” will probably have to 
provide out of its own coffers when final 
settlement is ‘made by the Malayan Govern- 
ment towards the cost of rehabilitating the 
company’s plant and machinery. This com- 
pany’s claim has been drastically scaled 
down as foreshadowed in my last year’s 
address, and apparently there is no redress. 


Dividends during the year | absorbed 
£46,250 net. Provision for taxation re- 
guited £161,418, in addition to which the 
Malayan Government received £67,289 in 
respect of royalty on sales of tin ore. 


The figures given above illustrate the 
important contribution this company is 
making to the armaments drive and to the 
revenues of Malaya and Britain. They 
clearly demonstrate the justice of the claim 
presented to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by the Malayan Chamber of 
Mines and by your board for total exclusion 
from the Excess Profits Levy. 


After sundry debits and credits the profit 
and loss balance has been increased from 
£20,851 to £34,387, which amount the board 
proposed carrying forward to the next 
account, 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTPUTS 


Outputs for the current year have been: — 


October to December, 1951, 

2,260 piculs of tin ore= 1344 tons. 
January to March, 1952, 

2,330 piculs of tin ore = 138} tons. 


The report of the general managers, 
Messrs Osborne. and Chappel, which is 
attached, gives full particulars of the work 
at the mine during the year. 


I am happy to state that no serious inci- 
dents occurred at the mine although Com- 
munist terrorist activity was frequent in. the 
vicinity. That efficiency is maintained is 
proof of the fortitude of the men and women 
who have few opportunities for recreation, 
and who for approximately four years have 
played a leading part in steadfastly with- 
standing Communist aggression. 


To our general managers, the staff at the © 


mine, their wives, and the labour force, I 
once again record our thanks, and I am sure 
that, shareholders will approve the action of 
the directors in authorising the payment, at 
the discretion of the general managers, of 
substantial special gratuities with respect to 
the “year 1951. 

The statement of a@ ts and balance 
sheet, together with the : directors’ report, 
were received and adopted. 
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PATALING RURBER 
7 ESTATES 


INCREASED PRO} || 


‘The thitty-second antiual ce: 
of the Pataling Rubber Estates. 
held on June 23rd in London. 


Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, 
of his speech, said: When I . 
a year ago I referred to forward 
entered into for 1951 and adc 
way or another we should be a 
a godd showing for the year. 
the profit before taxation was £10,000 high 
than for 1950 and the net p: £48,009 
higher. While the average sale price of & 
per Ib London landed terms w: 
our production costs increased 
ruling for 1950 by about 74d. pe: 
higher wage rates and a steep in 
rate of export duty. 
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% LABOUR WAGE RATES 


Labour wage rates have been automatically 
regulated since July, 1951, by a free 
negotiated agreement between the Malaya 
Planting Industries Employers’ ssociatiog 
and the Pan Malayan Rubber Workey 
Union, with due regard to chanzes in the 


market price of rubber, cost of {ving anj 
other relevant factors. The basis for renew 
of this agreement is now under nevotiation 
te fit in with the changed circumstances of 
the industry. Similarly the st y rising 
scale of ad valorem export duty juced iq 
Malaya as from January 1, 195!, 1: a tim 
when the price of rubber «was n he top, 
should be promptly reviewed in light ef 
the changed conditions. 

On our 1951 crop the export d worked 


out at about 5jd. per Ib which was 3\d_ per 
higher than the duty on our 1950 crop. Par 
of the 1951 duty was collected as 1 cess for 
replanting and new planting, in which respect 
we have qualified for the repayment of our 
contributions less administrative expenses. 


We recommend the payment of 4 (inal div: 
dend of 25 per cent, making 50 per cen for 
the year, the same as for 1950. We deemit 
our duty to stockholders to pursue a om- 
tinaous policy of modernisation, an in view 
of ‘the severe fall im the price of rubber th 
consetvative policy adopted will, | am sur, 
meet ‘with “your approval, in particular th 
addition of £50,000 to dividend equalisation 
reserve. Reports upon all the «ompanys 
estates continue to be satisfactory. 


We continued our rejuvenation pr ozramm 
to the extent of replanting 225 acres, and @ 
addition we undertook new planting: of 2I2 
acres. During the current year we hive bul- 
geted for a modest extension prog: imme 
121 acres of new rubber planting, nd, # 
addition, the replanting of a further 1% 
acres, all of course with the best ma‘erial 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


We are estimating for a rubber crop 
1952 of about five million Ib, a fivure wel 
within the capacity of the estates. We at 
participating in some group forward »iles for 
shipment through 1952 at prices wich look 
particularly satisfactory y, and in addi- 
tion that of our crop which is turned 
out in the form of sole crepe, thous) on! 
smaller scalg than in recent yea! should 
secure a reasonable premium over wedinary 
ru 


The price of rubber is a matter of prumay 
importance to South East Asia, w'<h 1% 
is in the front line of the conflict wi Com 
munism, It seems extraordinarily (ficult © 
“get effective co-ordinated action ong % 
lines which statesmanship calls for at 


The report Was adopted. 
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LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE 
AND SMITHS, LIMITED — 
RECORD RESULTS 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
the London Electric Wire Company and 
Smiths, Lin ited, was held on June 25th in 
London 


Mr W. J. Terry (chairman and managing 
director), the course of his speech, said: 
The total reserves and unappropriated 
proats now amount to £3,690,007 which is 
more than two and a half times the total 
issued ‘al and constitutes one of the 
outstandiny features of the balance sheet. 

i am pleased to say that there has been 
come eascment during the last few months 
in respect to supplies. of some of the raw 
materials used im our manufactures but 
copper, our principal raw commodity, is still 
much restricted. This shortage has been a 
great embarrassment because it has meant 
limiting deliveries t© Our Customers, thus 
causing them considerable inconvenience and 
frustration 

It is our opinion, which is generally shared 
by other consumers both in this country and 


on the Continent, that the only way to stabi- 
lise prices on a world basis is to re-open the 
London Metal Exchange as soon as can be. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


The results of last year’s trading constitute 
a record for this company and I trust will be 
regarded with satisfaction. To some extent 
the profits have been increased by inflation 
and a physical reduction in stocks. In the 
circumstances, your board felt justified in 
recommending a bonus of 2} per cent ip 
addition to an ordinary dividend of 10 per 
cent for the year.. The new £1 ordinary 
shares were issued last year at 40s. per share 
and the return on this issue is therefore 6} 
per cent. 


So much has been said about the iniquities 
of the excess profits levy that it is difficult 
to say anything new about this obviously ill- 
conceived and inequitable piece of promised 
legislation. It was ill-conceived because at 
the very beginning it was introduced as party 
vote-catching propaganda—in this respect 
neither of the two principal parties can be 
absolved—-and. now, unfortunately, the 
Government cannot go back upon its election 


peveme however much it might desire to 
0 80. : 


EXTRAVAGANT GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


_The country has suffered many consecu- 
ve years of extravagant Government ex- 
penditure for which the public must foot 
the bill, a consequence which is not generally 
understood ;-nor is the unfortunate plight in 
which this country finds itself as yet realised 
by the community. Existing circumstances 
demand no gentle measures but a bold policy 
of retrenchment in Government expenditure 


carmed through with courage and conviction. 
It is a2 misnomer to call this country a 

Welfar State” wher far more is taken out 
of the public in taxes than is returned in 
benefits, and taxation must be drastically 
teduced in order to restore the required in- 
céntive to effort. 

_The financial strength of the company, as 
gisclosed by the balance sheet, .is Gonken by 
ee which are well equipped with plant 
nd machinery and cpetinad by loyal em- 


Ployees, prepared to make the best use of all 
available opportunities and, although 

_ of copper supplies has foreed us to 
‘Sappoint some of our customers, the com- 
Pany's goodwill remains very high due to 


the Standard of quality and service which it 
S our constant endeavour to maintain. 


The report was adopted. \ 
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_ THE FORESTAL LAND, 
TIMBER AND RAILWAYS 
COMPANY 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Forestal Land, Timber and Railways 
Company, Limited, was held on June 25th in 

m, Mr Gerard d’Erlanger, CBE, ACA 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated- review: The profits for the year 
are the best which we have ever been 
able to report. The profit earned by the 
group, excluding Argentina, £957,438, is 
twice as large this year as compared 
with last year, whilst the profit of the 
Argentine group is more than three times 
as large. However, since the end of our 
financial year a. serious recession has 
descended upon the tanning trade. The 
results for the current year, therefore, cannot 
be so successful. 


Quoting from the annual report of the 
President of La Forestal Argentina, the 
statement continues: “The year’s produc- 
tion of quebracho extract totalled 127,516 
tons, representing the highest production 
since the year 1934, whilst the total exports 
together with local sales aggregating 138,038 
tons, established a record since the formation 
of the company. Taking into account the 
smaller volume of sales effected during the 
first quarter of the year and also prevailing 
market conditions, it cannot be expected that 
the current year’s total sales will reach 
normal figures.” 


The Natal Tanning Extract Company con- 
tinued on its successful way during the year. 


Our Kenya subsidiary, the East African 
Tanning Extract Company, Limited, has en- 
joyed a successful year of trading. 


The report was adopted. 


LONDON. ASIATIC RUBBER 


In his statement which 
the annual report and 
1951. of the London 
and Produce Company, 
chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, says: 
Our issued capital and capital reserves 
amount to {£1,579,924; revenue reserves 
(general £650,000, dividend equalisation 
£125,000 ; undistributed profit £101,899) to 
£876,899. Together these items total 
£2,456,823, a figure which compares with 
£2,220,817 a year ago. Fixed assets, includ- 
ing trade investments, stand at £1,650,711. 
Current assets at £2,033,400 are substan- 
tially in excess of current liabilities (includ- 
ing taxation) £1,364,376. 


The proceeds of rubber were the highest 
in our history, but the profit was below the 
previous year’s. Cost of production was 
£1,056,379, plus Malayan export duty 
£322,313, and replanting expenditure was 
£86,548. These three together exceed the 
corresponding items a year ago by over 55 

r cent. Estate expenditure has risen to a 
evel which gives one pause. Including the 
export duty, taxation alone calls for no less 
than £981,520 and leaves a net profit of 
£462,637. And whereas the average price 
realised per lb was just under four shillings 
(London landed) in these accounts, the cor- 
responding mafket price today is barely two 
shillings. The price collapse was rapid—to 
get costs down is going to be a slower 
process. 

In recommending a final dividend of 15 
per cent, to cost £87,878, making 35 a 
cent for the year, my colleagues and I feel 
that we are going to the limit of what can 
be justified in the circumstances. Transfers 
to various reserves absorb £269,023, and 
there will be a reduction of £6,236 in the 


accompanies 
accounts for 
Asiatic Rubber 
Limited, the 


_¢arty forward. 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS, 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 

: € £ or 

Godfrey Phillips, Limited, was held on 
June 26th in London. 


Mr P. A. Godfrey Phillips (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: If you will turn to the con- 
solidated profit and loss account you will 
observe that the profit, after deducting taxa- 
tion, shown as attributable to the shareholders 
of Godfrey Phillips, Limited, and including 
provisions no longer required, is £650,000, 
compared with £661,000; I think we have 
¢very reason to be satisfied with this result. 
After writing off the whole of the discount 
and expenses incurred in the issue of the 
} per cent loan in London and certain other 
expenses, and after payment of preference 
dividends and, if confirmed by this meeting, 
a total dividend of 15 per cent for the year. 
the carry forward will be increased from 
£1,651,000 to £1,961,000. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is rather more difficult this year than it 
has recently been to forecast trading results ; 
however, it is already apparent that we cannot 
expect to maintain this year the same results 
that we enjoyed during 1950 and 1951, and I 
must wary shareholders to anticipate a con- 
siderable drop. 


Although we can reasonably hope to main- 
tain this year a total sale of cigarettes in the 
United Kingdom equal to that of last year, 
the cost of our raw material has continued to 
rise, as also has our wage bill, and profit 
margins are tending consequently to diminish 
Our overseas factories are more than main- 
taining their previous sales level, but their 
costs, too, have risen. 


EXPORT SHOCKS 


In the export trade we have had several 
shocks since the beginning of the year. 
Australia has introduced a quota system for 
imports and the French Government have 
applied to the importation of cigarettes barter 
conditions which we find unacceptable ; in the 
case of Australia the blow hits us in three 
places, as we have for some time been ship- 
ping not inconsiderable quantities of cigarettes 
to that market; this was a source of some 
profit to the parent company and a consider- 
able help towards the distribution overheads 
of our Australian offshoot ; furthermore it was 
the intention temporarily to use the Salisbury 
factory, designed primarily for shadow pur- 
poses to supplement supplies to Australia, 
using locally grown leaf which might other- 
wise not have been available for shipment 
to this country. We do not yet know what 
steps the Australian Government will take to 
ensure that smokers in that Dominion do not 
have to go short, for domestic cigarette pro- 
duction to date falls very far short of the 
present absorptive capacity; we naturally 
hope that they will grant our Australian com- 
pany considerable additional facilities for the 
acquisition of leaf and that the necessary 
labour and capital facilities for an increase in 
production will be available for an industry 
which can now be considered essential. 


It does bégin to look as if the export trade 
will steadily become more difficult as one 
country after another attempts to pass its 
crisis on to its neighbours. 


It is a source of considerable encourage- 
ment to me that the group is so well repre- 
sented by its agents and its own staff through- 
out the world. I should particularly like to 
congratulate the management of our overseas 
companies on the excellent results. 


The report was adopted. 
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VENT-AXIA LIMITED 
RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Vent-Axia Limited was held on June 24th 
in London, Mr J. C. Akester (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 


The tollowing is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: — 


The company’s trading profit for the year 
was £105,559. This is the best result we 
have had so far, and represents an improve- 
ment of £26,808 on last year. 


Stock and work-in-progress is substantially 
higher at £72,595 against £29,995. Your 
directors regard this as an improvement, and 
consider it is desirable to maintain stocks at 
a higher level than hitherto. Last year due 
to material shortages our production failed to 
keep pace with the increased demand and our 
stocks became too small, but we have managed 
during the past twelve months to increase 
production, and are now, for the present at 
any rate, obtaining satisfactory supplies. 


Taxation again takes the lion’s share of 
our profits, absorbing £66,097 against 
£46,806 last year. This includes the Excess 
Profits Levy for three months of the year. 
Our standard profit, so far as can be com- 
puted at this stage, will be just over £70,000. 
Your directors do not feel it would be 
prudent to make any increased distribution 
this year, and have therefore placed £20,000 
to general reserve against £10,000 last year. 
It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 374 
per cent (less tax) making 624 per cent (less 
tax) for the year. 

Despite the prevailing conditions, the 
current demand for our products is not un- 
satisfactory. Certain export markets are at 
present closed to us, but it is hoped these 
restrictions will prove to be temporary. 


The report was adopted. 





TELEPHONE RENTALS 
LIMITED 


INEXPLICABLE ATTITUDE OF CAPITAL 
ISSUES COMMITTEE 


*The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Telephone Rentals Limited was held 
on June 23rd in London. 

Mr Fred. T.. Jackson, OBE, CompIEE 
(chairman and joint managing director), who 
presided, said: — 

As you will have read my address circu- 
lated with the accounts, in which I stated 
that the Capital Issues Committee had re- 
fused our applications for obtaining additional 
capital, no doubt you will expect me to make 
some further comment on the position in 
which your company finds itself. 


The position has not- changed: and I 
consider the attitude of the Capital Issues 
Committee is quite inexplicable. Your 
company has been a successful ome over 
the whole period of its existence, and it has 
shown increasing profits every year, which 
proves that the. services we render to 
industry are of great value. 


The Capital Issues Committee consists of 
five or six of the leading City men in the 
realms of finance and industry, and the only 
conclusion I can come to is that we have 
failed to put over to this Committee the 
importance of the services we render to the 
commercial and industrial concerns in this 
country. 


It is not a service that is easy to put over 
in words, but only by practical demonstra- 
tion. And I feel that this is demonstrated 
by the fact that among our subscribers we 


embrace a large number of leading concerns 
in this country, and also public utilities and 
public services. 


There Was never a period in the country’s 
history when it was more essential to intro- 
duce something which would increase pro- 
ductive efficiency, save time and improve 
costing methods. 

A very interesting leading article appeared 
in The Times of Friday, June 13th, under 
the heading of “A Long Task,” and the last 
paragraph of this leader sets out in a few 
words what we claim to do: “It is an un- 
romantic battle, to be fought in terms of a 
few less minutes wasted in the day and an 
addition of a few units to the day’s output, 
just as the consumer has to fight it by 
paying a few shillings more for his rations. 
It is only thus that it will be won.” 

All I can say at present is that we are not 
prepared to accept the negative attitude of 
the Capital Issues Committee, and we shall 
keep on keeping on until they are converted. 

We are working strictly within the state- 
ment I made in my address issued with the 
accounts, and are limiting our services to 
firms engaged on defence work, export and 
public authorities, and, of course, carrying 
out our contractual obligations. 

At the moment, I am not able to say more 
than this. But you will be advised in the 
Press of any change for the better in the 
situation. 

The report was adopted. 


NEW BROKEN HILL 
* CONSOLIDATED 


EXCELLENT PROGRESS WITH 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
New Broken Hill Consolidated, Limited, was 
held on June 25th at 37 Dover Street, Lon- 
don, W.1, Mr John R. Govett, the chairman, 
presiding 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement :— 

The net profit for the year 1951, after 
providing for taxation, amounted to £619,024 
compared with £450,541 for the previous 
year. An interim dividend of ls. per share 
was declared- in November last, and the 
board now recommend that a final dividend 
of ls. 6d. per share be paid, making a total 
distribution for the year of 2s. 6d. per share, 
compared with Is. 6d: for 1950. 


Excellent progress has been made in 1951 
with our programme of development, par- 
ticularly in regard to completion of the new 
surface buildings and plants, in spite of late 
delivery of some items of equipment and 
shortages of certain essential supplies having 
in some instances had a retarding effect on 
the programme as planned. 


The company’s ore reserves total 2 million 
tons assaying 9.7 per cent lead, 2.4 oz silver, 
11.2 per cent zinc. 


Our target for production this year is 
256,000 tons of ore milled and, from the 
experience of the year’s worling to date, 
there seems every reason to hope that this 
figure will be reached, if not exceeded. Un- 
less further delays in delivery of materials 
or of equipment from overseas slow down 
Our present rate of progress, this year should 
see the company’s mine operating as an 
independent producer to a far greater degree 
than hitherto, although we shall continue to 
have the great benefit of the surface openings 
and underground connections provided by 
the adjacent workings of the Zinc Corpora- 
tion’s Mine. 

The report was adopted, 
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SCAMMELL LORRIES 
LIMITED , 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL year 


The twenty-ninth annual gene; ; 


t Meety 
of this company was held on June Me 
at Watford, Herts, Mr E. R (in. 


wright, CBE, MICE (the chairman), 
siding. 

The following is an extrac 
circulated statement :— 


-It gives me great pleasure to | 
of another successful year of trading, pyr. 
ticularly as the year, at all too frequey 
intervals, was beset with numerous difficulris; 
of both short and long term nature 


The net profit for the year before taxatiog 
is £384,322. After deducting income 


pre 
pre. 


mm his 


rm you 


es 





tax an | 
profits tax of £213,247, the balance : | 
£171,075. | 
Your directors, having regard to th | 
generally unsettled supply position, the | 
serious possibility of restricted output mainly | 
due to steel shortage, and the burden of | 
crushing taxation which makes it vital and | 
prudent to conserve our cash resources, fee! | 
that they are not justified in recommending y 
dividend of more than 10 per ut, less 


income tax. 


The results before you are a clear indica. 
tion of the success of the policy we adopted 
three years ago of increage“3 throughout our 
manufacturing efficiency, at the same time 
reducing the profit margin in order to make 
the price of our vehicles more compctitive. 


The future presents a picture similar to 
recent years as regards its uncertainty. The 
order book, which usually is a manufacturer's 
chief worry, gives us no anxiety at 
but shortages of material and the possibility 
of wage increases make the task of improving, 
or even maintaining, output extremely costly 
and accurate forecasting impossible 


present, 


The report was unanimously adopted 


THE ARGUS PRESS 
HOLDINGS LIMITED 


The twenty-third ordinary genera! meeting 
of The Argus Press Holdings Limited ws 
held on June 25th in London. 


Mr H. C, Drayton, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The trading profit 
for the year amounts to £179,000 as against 
£123,000 last year. After deducting expenss 
and depreciation the net profit is £147,000 8 
against £90,900, but from that you have 
deduct profits and income tax totalling 
£93,500, leaving a profit available of ony 
£53,500 as against £40,000 last year 

Supplies of paper’ today are somewhut casict 
than a year ago, and we are: hopefu! that tt 
will become still easier in the course of the 
year, We have had one small decrease i 
price and it veems to be the opinion in the 
trade that we are going to get another. 
regards the increased supply of paper we ae 
confident that we can use more, Our publi 
cations are capable of expanding their circul- 
tions, and that should bring in, over the 
course of two years, increased profits. 


So far as the current year is concerned, 
we have the figures for the first five months 
trading, and I am pleased to state that our 
profits are up compared with the corte 
sponding period for last year, but I must 
sound a note of warning. In my view som: 
of that increased profit—-not all o! «—8 
likely to be absorbed because on July Ist we | 
have increased wages to pay. Nevertheless, 
I think I can say that I shall be disappointed 
if mext year the results are not as good 8 
those for the past year, although | do nt 
expect them to be a great deal bettcr. 


The report was adopted. 
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tmports/Exports: 
Travel: Shipping: 


Information about 
Trade References: 
Local Conditions: 


AUSTRALIA .... 
Business Opportunities, 


~ over 400 Branches throughout Australia 
mation is collated relating to the above and 
» other subjects in the interests of British 
e. You are invited to make use of this 
informatory service. 






























The English, Scottish & Australian Bank, Limited 
5, Graeechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 








| . 
‘The Bank of Adelaide 
| invites all who bave or would like 
io ©=bave relationships — business or 
personal— with Australa, to use sis 
complete banking service ~ throughout 


that country. 
Head Office: Adelaide, South Australia. 
LONDON OFFICE: 


11, LOA\DENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


orate? in 1865 in South Australia with limited liability 





ENATOSAN LTD. of Loughborough have a vacancy for an assis- 


tan Marketing Manager to deal with the sales promotion, 
keting i advertising of the company’s ethical preparations, 
expansion is planned in this direction and this repre- 
ortunity for the right type of man to grow with the 
limit 40. The right kind of personality, ability to get 
practical experience in the marketing department of 
fully engaged in the manufacture and sale of products 
eferably including a period on the road as a medical 
egarded as of more importance than academic quali- 
i Very good conditions of employment, including pension 
ie and life insurance,—Please write to the Marketing Manager, 
osan | Loughborough, Leics. Envelope should be marked 
sistant, Confidential.’’ This post is not subject to 
e cont f engagements order. 
( NTROLLER.—£2,000 to £4,000 p.a. for a permanent and pension- 





pp 


he 


Keling As 


able appointment fs offered by a well-known engineering combine 
young and highly qualified Accountant “with intimate experience 

‘ dern management in manufacturing industry and a personality 

@iitable f igh executive responsibilities. Candidates will be inter- 

riewed i ily bya professional selection board and complete confi- 
e wit be 
















expected and maintained.—Applications, typed and in 
icate if possible, should be marked ‘‘ Controller’’ and addressed 
te Messrs Linklaters and Paines, 6 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 
MATH MATICIANS and Physicists with a special interest in 
Arh ther il problems are required by the English Electric Co. 
for their Luton establishment. Applications are invited from 
r men with Honours Degree and Industrial experience, and 
Graduates (male and female) who have recently left University.— 
Please write, giving full details of qhalifications and experience and 
Quoting reference 441H, to Central Personnel Services, 24-30, 
Gillingham Street, London, §.W.1. 
OURNALIST-ECONOMIST wanted to assist Chairman of Engineer- 
lal ae companies of standing in trade and tariff statistics, commer- 
4 


Spee 


hes, some public relations. Opportunity to acquire or 
marge business experience, with some travel on business. Qualifica- 


University degree; public school background preferred; age 
ae 48. Salary according to qualifications, but not less than £1,000.— 
eply, Box 976 
FELLOW or Associate, Institute of Actuaries, required in Mauritius 
by important company with ge sugar and other interests. The 
es nt will be as an Actuary for the Anglo-Mauritius Assurance 
one Limited and other: statistical work for the company in 
enone Good Salary and allowances. Pension Fund, free accom- 
S: ation and periodical home leavye.—Apply: Clough, Empire House, 
‘Martins le Grand, E.C,1, 
\ ERCHA NDISING AND MARKET RESEARCH. Graduate 
dere onomics with Statistics) with experience in leading London 
brands | ABency, Of research for major nationally advertised 
oe a available to open or take charge of the Marketing Depart- 
UALIFIRD ene progressive firm.—Write Box 980. 
() wi /eD Financial Economist seeks position, home or overseas, 
Empire ail ‘tee investment (U.K., U.S., 
£2,000, Box 978 is prerequisite. Age 34 Salary 


(yRadvaTE Academy of Commerce in Poland before the war, 


ai 


in all branches of 
securities) 


costing war student University of London, experience, at present 
area — BR, ms — English firm, seeks post with more scope. ondon 

’ TATE 

pon ATE Economic Statistician, First Class Honours Oxford, 
ing w.i). Perience research university and industry, seeks interest- 
ie te 'd post, preferably in East Midtands.—Box 969. 

woe, Lomists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, London, 

nd Sp...) 2) tS You to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
Por. SALE oa you may wish to sell (periodicals exclided). 
Ll’ Mow see: The Economist 28/2/48 to 9/2/52.—Any offers to 


Prined in —- ae ee SE 
“cm Great _Butain by Sr. EMENTS PRESS, LTD., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. Postage on this issue: 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


1 nce: por ated m th Colony of Hong Kong) 
Members is timited to the extent and in manner prescribed | 
ot 1929 of-the Colony. 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP 











The Liability of : 
xy Ordinance No, 6 


RESERVE FUNDS STERLING es eae - iS eeness 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS _ ~ SSS ae, 
le * 4 


Head Office : 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGE 


London Office : 
Londo. Managers 


HONG KONG 


R: HON, SIR ARTHUR + ORSE, C.B.E. 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
3. A. Gray, MLC. A.M. Duncan Wallace H. A. Mabey. 0 B.B. 





















BURMA CHINA « — a Y 

s (Com. uy LAYA Won, NX, BORNEO (Gx 
‘Rangoon Shaogha Bombay Johore Bahra K vale ed oe 

OBY LON *Bwatow Calentta Kuali Lampw SandaKaa 
Colombo *Tientsin INDO-OHINA Malacca Pawan 

CHINA *Tsingtao Haiphong Muar PHILIPPINES 
Amey DJIAWA(JAVA, Saigon Penang lloilo 3 
*Canton Diakarta JAPAN Singapore Manila 
SChetoo Surabaja Kobe Singapere SIAM 

*Dairen EUROPE Osaka (Orchard Road Bangkok 

sFoochow Hamborg Tokyo Sungei Patan UNITED 
<Haakow Lyons Yokohama Telok Anson KINGDOM 
Harbin BONG KONG MALAYA SORTH Leadon 
*Moukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO USA 

*Navking Kowloon Highland Brunei Towr New York 
*Peking Mongbkok Ipoh Jesseiton 


Sap Franecieco 
*Branches at present not operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by ‘he Bank's Trustee 


Companies m 
HONG KONG SINGAPORE 


LONDON 


E UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
Parks Road, Oxford 


Applications are invited for a 
University Demonstrator with 
Statistics of Agriculture. 
Secretary. 


n appointment as Departmental or 
special reference to the Econom: 
University scales. Particulars from the 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
_ DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 

Applications are invited for appointment as Research Assistant at 
a salary on the scale £450—£25—£500 a year. Candidates should have 
experience in statistical analysis or ability and willingness to acquire 
statistical techniques. If the qualifications of the successful candi- 
date are suitable, he will be given the opportunity to undertake some 
tuition in the Department.—Applications should reach the Registrar, 
The University, Leeds 2 (from whom further particulars may be 
obtained), not later than July 30, 1952. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 

Statistics. Salary scale £400 x £50—£500 plus 

children’s allowance. Further particulars may 

Secretary and Registrar 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAI 
SCIENCE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Lecturer ir 
superannuation end 
be obtained from the 


Apptications are invited for appointment in October, 1952, for one 
year only to an Assistant Lectureship or Lectureship in P 
Administration. Salary £450—£800 per annum a rding ~t 


qualifications and experience. 
Applications, which should be accompanied by the na 


es 
referees should be received not later than July_10, 1952, by 
Secretary, London School of Eeonomics and Political S 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, from whom further part . 
can be obtained 

YHARTERED or Incorporated Accountant required immed 


progressive Public Company in London, as Secretary and 
Accountant. Industrial experience essential. Age 30-40 years. 
mencing salary about £1,500. Excellent prospects of advancement 
to higher administrative levels.—Applications, giving details of age 
education, qualifications, experience and salaries, should be se1 
Robson, Morrow and Co., Box No. 001, 59 New Cavendish St 


London, W.1. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY occurs for woman graduate 
44 with good honours degree. London office controlling European 
network of world-wide advertising organisation offers a position of 
unusual interest with every Ghance of rapid advancement. Essentia! 
qualifications are: pleasing personality, energy, initiative, a ciear, 
concise prose style, and an atialytic mind. Experience in any of the 
following fields will prove useful: economics, statistics. social studies, 
library work (ind-xing, extracting. precis, etc.), journalism, public 
relations, market research, advertising.-Write Box 977. 
AXECUTIVE (31), expert Overseas Trade, considerable administra- 
4 tive and commercial experience International Companies, seeks 
change. Cambridge Honours Graduate. Acoountancy and Finance. 
Economics, Export Sales.. Widely travelled? Fluent French and 
German, some Spanish. Responsible. Energeti@g, Initiative.—Write 
Box 979. 
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A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the moet efficient, the most economical, and the most 


j ati 3 ral Certificate of Education examinations: BSc. Econ, 
onvenient means of preparation for the General ¢ ca 
LLB and othet external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercis: 
Examinati &e. 
Also cicia postal tuition for Prelim. Exams, and for the professional exams., in Aceountaney, 
Secretaryship. Law, Sales Management, &c., and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courmer im 
. > 
sommercial subjects. 
More than 58,900 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. f : : tae 
Guarantee of. Coaching until Suecessful. Text-book ‘ending library. Moderate tees, payable 
yy instalments. — 
Write today f 


o the Secretary 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE. 


G9/2), ST. ALBANS o <all 30 Queen Victer'a eLA 


or prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam, or subjects in which interested 
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which have changed, — 
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not the men... 


The Duke of Edinburgh 
speaking at University College, Swansea 






.».. and the tool for 
Material Handling is 


the Diesel Fork Lift Truck 








Pioneers of the small dieseVforks lift truck 


“COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD, (DEPT. EB), COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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